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TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 


ON COMPLETING HIS NINETY-FIRST VOLUME. 


AS choicest flowers of variegated die, 

Around the air their fragrant sweets supply, 
So the bright lustre of old Ursan’s page ' 
Reflects the Arts and Science of the age. 
For here the splendid palace, stately dome, 
Vie with the structures of majestic Rome. 
The hoary Castle frowns in grandeur round, 
The ruin'd Abbey crumbling to the ground ; 





Its falling arches, full of sculpture seen, Ti 
While massive columns, prostrate, strew the green. 
Antiques, Coins, Vases, and designs of Art ; the 


Gems, Crosses, Statues, Seals, delight the heart ; 
And Trophies rear’d to valiant Heroes slain, | 
Who nobly fell in conflicts on the main ; tot 
Or on the crimson field ‘« with peerless might,” 


inte 


The “ Souls illustrious” clos’d their mortal sight. gy 
The Landscape well pourtrays the pendent wood, Em 
The verdant Lawn, the sweet meandering flood : flat! 
There Villas shine,—there ‘Towers embattled rise, an 


With lofty spires, that seem to touch the skies. 
But now what Plates superb attract the sight ! rar 
What gorgeous Scenes the multitude invite ! of 1 
The Coronation Views their State unfold, 
More splendid than “ the Field of Cloth of Gold !” anc 
Here, Geonrce the Fourth in regal pomp appears, 
Crown’d with the diadem amidst his Peers. 
The Banquet next is seen in sumptuous state, Vo 
Where mighty Lords enjoy the Royal Treat. du: 
Where the wide ‘‘ world of waters” fiercely roars, 
And drives its waves on St. Helena’s shores ; 
The ruthless Inmate there resign’d his breath ; tor 
There lies entomb'd within the vault of Death. 
No more his restless soul shall hold the rein, . 
Nor suffering Nations drag his galling chain. his 
That memorable hard-contested field, 
Which Buonaparte was constrain’d to yield, ‘ 
Intently Britain's Sovereign round survey'd ; cil 
While Wetiincron each martial spot display'd ; bre 
And pointed out where gallant Picron bled ; 
Where BiucueEr conquer'd, whence Napoteon fled. 
What time, the King, the countries fair beheld, is | 
O'er which fell Slavery’s bonds the Tyrant held, 


Deliver'd by his glorious arms and power, a 
What joyful thousands hail’d him on his Tour. TI 
And when arriv’d in HANover’s domain, ha 
The Lord, the Lady, rural Nymph and Swain, 
With loyal acclamations rais'd the tongue, = 
And shouts of joy through all the welkin rung. Re 
Like as of late in Erin’s sea-girt Isle, Jo 
Renown'd for Valour, bless’d with Beauty's smile ; | 
Rejoicing multitudes fill'd all the strand, an 
And cheer'’d the Monarch as he made the land. alt 


Now safe return’d tv ENGLANp’s happy State, 
On our great Gzorce may bliss for ever wait ! 
Teversal Rectory. WiriiaM Rawlins. 














PREFACE. 


Tue most important feature of the present Volume is the Account of 
the Coronation of his Majesty George IV. This may be considered an 
interesting record to the future Historian. Every particular relative 
to that memorable occasion is circumstantially detailed. To render this 
document still more valuable, for future reference, several illustrative 
Embellishments have been introduced. This Volume will, therefore, we 
flatter ourselves, retain its value, when the Publication has passed the 
centenary of its existence. Our object has not been to promote tempo- 
rary gratification alone—a system generally pursued by many ephemerals 
of the day—but to give perpetuity to the memorable annals of that grand 
and National Ceremony. 

It is a singular coincidence that we should also record, in the same 
Volume, and even in the same Month, the final dissolution of an Indivi- 
dual who was once the most powerful Ruler in Europe. This is a sub- 
ject worthy of reflection. It introduces to the consideration of the His- 
torian the conduct and the actions of two of the most potent and de- 
termined Rivals that ever appeared on the face of Europe. From the few 
historical facts we may adduce, some opinion may be formed. 

The most prejudiced minds cannot but admit the energy of those Coun- 
cils, which, under the auspices of our present most gracious Sovereign, 
brought the desolating struggle of twenty-two years to so glorious a ter- 
mination. If we only revert to the distance of ten years, what a contrast 
is presented. Napoleon then stood on the towering summit of his great- 
ness. With the exception of England all Europe crouched at his feet ;— 
Thrones and Empires trembled at his nod. The Russians and Prussians 
had been degraded by the treaty of Tilsit ; the Portuguese Court had 
emigrated to the Brazils ; the Spanish Throne had been abdicated, and the 
Royal Family being enveigled into France, by the treachery of her Ruler, 
Joseph Buonaparte usurped the Sovereignty of the Realm. The Trade 
and Commerce of Great Britain with the Continent, at this period, were 
almost annihilated, owing to the odious decrees of Berlin and Milan. 
The 
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The Attila of France, and the Scourge of Europe, was in the plenitude 
of his power. At this alarming crisis, 1811, his present most gracious 
Majesty was appointed Regent of the United Kingdom. The Na! onal 
hopes revived. The energy of his Councils afforded the most sanguine 
expectations. From this era may be dated the subversion of the Tyrant's 
throne. The French were shortly after defeated at Talavera, Albuera, 
and Barrossa, The victory of Salamanca soon followed. In 1812 the 
French were expelled from Moscow, and signally routed at Borodino, 
Bautzen, and Lutzen, The distinguished victories of Vittoria, Saragossa, 
St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, &c. under the illustrious Wellington, are within 
the recollection of all. After the important affairs of Leipsic and Dres- 
den the fall of Napoleon was rapid indeed. He became a Captive ; 
effected his escape, and was again subdued by British valour on the 
ever memorable field of Waterloo. Exiled from Europe, his days were 
terminated in solitude, with scarcely an individual to regret his mi- 
serable dissolution ; whilst his powerful and persevering Rival ascended 
the Throne of his illustrious Ancestors, surrounded by the blessings of 
universal Peace, and the admiration of the whole World. 


We express our grateful acknowledgments for the liberal support we 
continue to receive ; and return our sincerest thanks to the numerous 
Contributors who honour us with their kind assistance; and by whose 
talents our pages continue to be enriched. 


December 31, 1821. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 





We fee! obliged to Franciscus, for the 
drawing of Axminster Church ; but it has 
already appeared in vol. LXII. 881. We 
subjoin however his account of the edifice : 

«Some part of Axminster Church was built 
in the fourteenth century ; the West end and 
tower are of more recent date. There is a 
very fine specimen of Norman Architecture 
in a door at the East end, anda window in 
the chancel contains something of Norman, 
probably at the decline. The altar window 
is very large, and the glass has lately been 
stained to very great perfection. ‘There are 
three doors to this Church, North, East, 
and West. The North appears to have 
been built in the seventeenth century. The 
West, which is the principal entrance, and 
has a very insignificant appearance, was pro- 
bably built at the same time as the whole of 
the West end. The tower is particularly 
low, and contains three but very indifferent 
bells. The battlements are very antient. 
The Church is 70 feet long and 35 broad at 
the widest part. The pulpit is very antient 
carved work. The aisles are composed of 
four plain arches of Norman, which support 
a slanting roof; the roof of the chancel is 
fiat, and the parapet very high which sur- 
rounds it. There have been many recent 
improvements in this Church, viz. the organ 
and gallery, the pews and seats for charity 
children; the pulpit is seated at the West 
end and in the middle of the Church. There 
are a variety of monuments.” 

E. informs Questor (Pt. I. 482.) that the 
Unicorn superseded the Dragon, as sinister 
supporter of the Royal Arms, in 1603, when 
James the First came to the throne, who, 
being King of Scotland as well as England, 
changed the Dragon to the Unicorn (two 
Unicorns being the supporters of Scot- 
land.) 

W. H. T. states, in reference to the ac- 
count of St. Donat’s Castle (Pt. 1. 489) that 
«< Sir Thomas Stradling (the last of the fa- 
mily) who died in 1738, left his property by 
will to an ancestor of T. Drake Tyrwhit, 
Esq. M. P. and the castle and domain around 
still belongs to Mr. Tyrwhit. Some years 
after the death of Sir T. Stradling a part of 
the St. Donat’s Estate went to the family of 
the Mansels of Margam, by compromise, 
owing to the will of the deceased Baronet 
being disputed.” 

«© A Constant Reaper” is apprehensive 
that in his paper relative to the Gardiner 
Family (see p. 395), he ought to have stated 
the lady, whose monumental inscription X. 
has recorded, to have been the niece, and 
not the sister, to the heiress of the Smythe 
family, whom Dr. Bernard Gardiner married. 
He omitted also to mention that the arms 
borne by the first Baronets, Gardiner (and 


still continued under the new creation) are, 

Or, on a chevron Gules, between three grif- 

fins heads erased Azure, two lions counter- 
assant, of the field. Crest, a Saracen’s 
ead, couped at the shoulders, proper.” 

We are obliged to N. Y. W. & bor his in- 
formation relative to the Gardiner Family ; 
but it is superseded by Kimber’s and other 
Baronetages. ’ 

Putuir says, ‘*If the Commissioners for 
building additional Churches should be at a 
loss for a name to designate a holy edifice, I 
beg permission to suggest the propriety of 
mentioning a martyr much more worthy of 
notice than the greater part of those who are 
in the Calendar ; I mean St. Antipas, the 
only person whom our Lord Jesus Christ 
mentions by name as having suffered death 
for his sake. ‘* Antipas,” (says he, in the 
Epistle to the Church at Pergamos), ‘* my 
faithful Martyr, who was slain among you 
where Satan dwelleth.” Rev. ii. 13. ** Re- 
specting this Martyr,” says Dean Wode- 
house, ‘* no account whatever has been pre- 
served to these times.” 

B. desires information on the following 
passage: March 17, 1747, (no date of 
place,) Mr. Th. Kemp writes to Mr. Wyatt 
at Cheam, ‘a new very High Church Book 
is lately come hither from the good town of 
Manchester, said to be written by Dr. Dea- 
con of that place, Physician of Soul and 
Body ; it is called, ‘A View of Christianity, 
without regard to any party,’ as the book 
says ; but rather with intent of approaching 
nearer Popery, and reconciling us all the 
sooner thereto, and consequently to reconcile 
us to somewhat else, as bad or worse; so 
you must expect to hear of wars by pen and 
ink, which, though mixed with gall, as there 
will be no gunpowder used, will not produce 
bloodshed. What a restless crew they are!” 
—Query. Who was Dr. Deacon, end what 
was his Book ? 

A Biocraruer requests the name of the 
author of ‘A Dissertation on the Egyptian 

e.” He was living in 1779, as in 
that year he appears to have patronized the 
(future) learned Professor Waite. 

Latusurtensis wishes for some particu- 
lars concerning the Lucy Family; “ In the 
Sketch Book (he says), is an interesting ac- 
count of the author’s visit to Charlecot, but 
containing no real information ; little is now 
known of this family, and for that they are 
indebted to the malice of Shakspeare.”— 
Query, Didhe introduce the honourable cha- 
racter of Sir William Lucy into the First Part 
of Henry VI. by way of conciliating them? 
During the Civil Wars it appears that they 
embraced the royal cause; as Spencer Lucy, 
Esq. of Charlecot, compounded for his es- 
tate with the Usurping Powers at 35134. 
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CORONATION OF HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE FOURTH. 





HIS grand and important Cere- 

i. mony has at length been solem- 
nized, with all the regal magnificence 
of pomp and splendour which became 
an illustrious Monarch anda powerful 
Nation. Thursday the 19th inst. will 
be ever famous in the annals of Great 
Britain. This solemn national com- 
om between King George IV. and 
is Nobles and People, was on 
that day consummated. Our Sove- 
reign then ascended the throne of his 
Ancestors, not as a sanguinary Con- 
queror, like “the Macedonian mad- 
man or the Swedish fool,” but as a 
Prince renowned for social virtues, 
and blessed with the possession of 
universal peace, and the enjoyment 
of extended power and unrivalled 
commerce throughout the world. The 
event will be recorded as one of the 
most brilliant periods in the annals of 
history. King George IV, ascended 
the Throne not as an inexperienced 
or unsuccessful Prince, but as a tried 
aud approved Ruler. The conduct 
of the most glorious Regency ever 
known to this or any other country, 
bad already stamped his name with 
immortality. By the magnanimity 
and perseverance of the Prince and 
people, during that ever-memorable 
Regency, was the overthrow of a 
mighty and dangerous Foe accom- 
plished; by its unshaken integrity 
and energetic exertions were the most 
frightful confederacies, for the sub- 
version of the liberties of Europe, 
reduced; and hy its measures have 
the shackles of Slavery been burst, 


and thousands of suffering wretches 
restored to liberty and peace. 

We shall proceed to detail the cir- 
cumstances of the Coronation with as 
much minuteness as our limits will 
possibly permit; thus rendering our 
Miscellany a standard record of the 
splendid Ceremonies of that important 
day*. 

On Wednesday evening, the 18th 
inst. a Guard of Honour marched 
into the Speaker’s yard, preparatory 
to the arrival of his Majesty, and 
about the same time a troop of Cui- 
rassiers took up their station along 
the platform in New Palace-yard, in 
Bridge-street, in Parliament - street, 
and ia Little Bridge-street. The 
crowd, even at this time, was beyond 
calculation. At about half-past eight 
o’clock, his Majesty arrived in bis 
carriage at the Speaker’s house, and 
was received by that Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman, by the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Stowell (late Sir William Scott), the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Sid- 
mouth, and some other Officers of 
State. His Majesty was conducted to 
the suite of rooms prepared for his 
reception, and subsequently supped 
with the Speaker. On retiring to rest, 
the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain 
(Lord Gwydyr), and Mr. Fellowes, his 
secretary, took their station on oneside 
of his Majesty's chamber, and the 
Usher of the Black Rod on the other. 
Here they remained tiil morning. 

As early as one o'clock ov Thurs- 
day morning, Westminster, the scene 
of this magnificent pageant, presented 





* In order that a correct idea of the exterior preparations may be formed, we have intro- 
duced an accurate lithographic Plan (published by authority) of Westminster Hall and 


Abbey. 
ries erected for the splendid occasion. 


This shews the exact line of Procession and the situations of the different galle- 
A farther account of the extensite preparations for 


the august ceremony is given in page 75, in addition to what has already been detailed in 


Part I. p. 558. 


The various circumstances relative to the Queen ‘are fully related under a distinct head 


(p.71), for the purpose of presenting an uninterrupted detail of the Coronation. 


& spec- 
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a spectacle which confounded the 
senses. Even at that hour, those 
whose happy lot destined them to 
seats in the Abbey and the Hall, had 
commenced their approach to the 
scene of celebration. From Charing- 
cross, as the converging centre to the 
metropolis, there were thea two 
streams of carriages directing their 
course through the passages respec- 
tively marked out, the one appropri- 
ated to the visitors of the Abbey, and 
the others to those of the Hall. 
Through the grey mist of morning, 
the gay apparel of the inmates was 
visible, and excited a sensation not to 
be described. The streets were then 
crowded with foot passengers hasten- 
ing to the common ceatre of attrac- 
tion, some eager to secure their seats 
on the different platforms, and others 
anxious to gain some standing-place 
convenient for view. His Majesty's 
foot-guards, in full-dress uniform, 
had been under arms the whole night, 
and at the dawn of day were stationed 
in the posts allotted to them. 

As the morning advanced, the scene 
gathered fresh interest. The sun 
rose in full splendour about four 
o'clock, and imparted his golden bril- 
liancy to all around, shewing to full 
advantage the dazzling glitter pre- 
sented to the admiring spectator. At 
an early hour the bells of St.Margaret’s 
commenced a merry peal,and continued 
playing alternately every half hour. 

The morning was ushered in by dis- 
charges of artillery in the Parks, and 
from the boats on the river, which 
were continued at intervals during the 
morning. In consequence of the or- 
ders issued for the accommodation of 
those who came in carriages, and the 
limitation of the bour at which the 
visitors were to obtain admission to 
the Abbey and Hall, the throng of 
carriages by six o’clock was ex- 
tremely great, and at that hour there 
was a complete stoppage for a cousi- 
derable time. Long before this hour 
many of the company, impatient of 
the ordinary delay of setting down at 
the doors, got out of their carriages 
and hastened to their places of desti- 
ration through the crowd. The in- 
termixture of waving plumes, glitter- 
ing diamonds, and splendid costumes, 
with the assembled multitude, gave a 
singularly striking appearance to the 
scene. Many of the nobility, at- 
tired io their Coronation robes, were 


obliged from the same cause to alight 
before their carriages arrived at the 
barrier leading to the Hall, and the 
contrast of their splendid robes and 
coronets with the surrounding groups 
was pleasingly striking. Every mo- 
ment some object of attraction was 
presented to the view of the gazing 
multitude. The splendid, and in some 
instances grotesque dresses of those 
who were to form part of the grand 
Procession, excited wonder and admi- 
ration. Of the latter description were 
the dresses of the Pursuivants, Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners, the attendants of 
the Lords Spiritual, and many others, 
which were formed after the model 
of antient times. Most of the per- 
sous of this description being pedes- 
trians, afforded the spectators a full 
opportunity of observing their ap- 
pearance. About six o'clock, two or 
three of the Royal carriages arrived, 
conveying some of his Majesty's House- 
hold. By this time many other per- 
soos connected with the Ceremonials 
of the Hall had also arrived. Amongst 
others, the Royal Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, the Royal Band of Musi- 
cians, &c. &c. At this time nothing 
was more impressive than the good 
order and quietness which every where 
prevailed. Never was a more grati- 
fying sight beheld than the display 
of assembled beauty, elegance, and 
wealth, on the different pavilions 
around the platform and vicinage. 

At half past eight o’clock all the 
avenuesto the Hall were closed against 
the admission of any more company. 
The galleries at this time presented a 
most brilliant spectacie, being nearly 
filled with company, chiefly ladies, in 
every variety of the most splendid at- 
tire ; the number of gentlemen was 
small in proportion, but presented 
every variety of naval and military 
uniform, court dresses, and legal and 
clerical professional habits. So daz- 
zling an assemblage, and so brighta 
galaxy of beauty, has rarely been wit- 
nessed. The canopy of cloth of gold 
was now raised, and the sixteen Barons 
of the Cinque Ports proceeded to exer- 
cise themselves in carrying it; being 
marched up and down the Hall to the 
word of command, 4 la militaire ; 
the irregularity of their movements 
and oddity of their appearance, excited 
much pleasantry among the company. 

At 20 minutes past nine, the names 
of the Peers were called over, and 

those 
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those of the different personages who 
assisted in the ceremony. At half past 
9 the wholeof the persons forming the 
procession were assembled in the Hall. 

At a little after ten o’clock the Offi- 
cers of State, the Judges, Bishops, 
Barons, Viscounts, Earls, Marquises, 
Dukes, &c. with the personages who 
had to perform certain duties during 
the ceremony, ranged themselves from 
the top to the bottom of the Hall, the 
great Officers of State nearest the 
Throne. On the left of the Throne the 
Dukesof Y ork andSussex and thePrince 
Leopoldtook theirseats,and on theright 
the Dukes of Clarence and Cambridge. 

At this moment the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain and other Officers 
who had assisted in attiring his Majesty, 
entered. The most breathless anxiety 
was evinced by the assemblage, and 
they rose from their seats on the King 
entering the Hall through the door 
behind the Throne. He was ushered 
to his seat on the Throne by Lord 
Gwydyr. The first signal guo was 
then fired. On his Majesty entering he 
looked pale; aud it was remarked that 
he was slightly agitated. He took his 
seat with his wonted dignity, and 
waved bis hand gracefully right and 
left as soon as he was seated. His Ma- 
jesty wore a black velvet hat, with a 
large plume of white feathers flowing 
over the top, out of the centre of 
which appeared a heron’s feather. His 
under dress was white and silver, with 
white silk stockings, and white shoes 
and tassels. He wore a large mantle 
of crimson velvet, which was covered 
with gold stars; the train was sup- 
ported by six pages.—While the Re- 
galia was being presented, his Majesty 
bowed to the persons who assisted in 
the ceremonies. 

The Marquis of Salisbury not being 
io his proper place as one of the Great 
Officers, the error was detected by his 
Majesty, who called to the Deputy 
Garter and pointed it out, with some 
remarks on the inadvertence. 

The Deputy Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, the Lord High Constable ( Duke 
of Wellington), and the Deputy Earl 
Marshal (Lord Howard of Effingham), 
ascended the steps, and placed them- 
selves at the outer side of the table. 

TheLordHigh Steward (the Marquess 
of Anglesey), the Great Officers, De- 
puty Garter (Sir George Nayler), and 
Black Rod, arranged themselves near 
the Chair of State; the Royal Train- 
bearers on each side of the Throne. 


The Lord Chamberlain, assisted by 
Officers of the Jewel Office, then 
brought the Sword of State to the 
Lord High Constable, who delivered 
it to the Deputy Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, by whom it was laid on the 
table; then Curtana, or the sword of 
mercy, with the two swords of justice, 
being in like manner presented, were 
drawn from their scabbards by the De- 
puty Lord Great Chamberlain, and 

aid on the table before his Majesty ; 

after which the Gold Spurs were deli- 
vered, and also placed on the table. 
Immediately after, a procession, con- 
sisting of the Dean and Prebendaries 
of Westminster, in their surplices and 
rich copes, proceeded up the Hall. 

The Dean carried St. Edward's 
Crown ; and the Orb, the Sceptre with 
the Dove, the Sceptre with the Cross, 
St. Edward’s Staff, the Chalice and 
Patina, and the Bible, were each seve- 
rally borne by Six Prebendaries. 

During the procession they madetheir 
reverences, first at the lower end of 
the Hall; secondly, about the middle, 
where both the Cheirs opening to the 
right and left, formed a passage, 
through which the Officers of Arms 
passing, opened likewise on each side, 
the Seniors placing themselves nearest 
towards the steps; then the Dean and 
Prebendaries baving come to the front 
of the steps, made their third rever- 
ence. This being done, the Dean and 
Prebendaries being come to the foot 
of the steps, Deputy Garter preceding 
them (he having waited their coming 
there), ascended the steps, and ap- 
proaching near the table before the 
King, made their last reverence. The 
Dean then presented the Crown to the 
Lord High Constable, who delivered it 
to the Deputy Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, and by him it was placed on the 
table before the King. The rest of 
the Regalia were severally delivered 
by each Prebendary, on his knee, to 
the Dean, by him to the Lord High 
Constable, by him to the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain, and by him laid 
on the table. The Prebendaries and 
Dean returned to the middle of the Hall. 

His Majesty having commanded De- 
puty Garter to summon the Noblemen 
aod Bishops who were to bear the Re- 
gelie, the Deputy Lord Great Cham- 

erlain, placed them in the hands of 
those by whom they were to be carried. 

First, St. Edward’s Staff, by the Marquess 
of Salisbury. 

Second, the spurs, by the Lord Calthorpe, 
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ss deputy to Baroness Grey de Ruthyn. 

Third, the Sceptre with The Cross, by the 
Marquess Wellesley. 

Fourth, the Pointed Sword of Temporal 
Justice, by the Earl of Galloway. 

Fifth, the Pointed Sword of Spiritual 
Justice, by the Duke of Northumberland. 

Sixth, Curtana, or sword of mercy, by 
the Duke of Newcastle. 

Seventh, the Sword of State, by the Duke 
of Dorset. 

Eighth, the Sceptre with the Dove, by 
the Duke of Rutland. 
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Ninth, the Orb, by the Duke of Devonshire. 

Tenth, St. Edward’s Crown, by the Ma» 
quis of Anglesea, as Lord High Steward. 

Eleventh, the Patina, by the Bishop of 
Gloucester. 

Twelfth, the Chalice, by the Bishop of 
Chester. 

Thirteenth, the Bible, by Bishop of Ely. 

The two Bishops who supported 
his Majesty were then summoned by 
Deputy Garter, and ascending the 
steps, placed themselves on each side 
of the King. 


PROCESSION TO THE ABBEY. 

The second gun was then fired, and the Procession moved upon the blue cloth, 
spread on the platform, from the Throne in Westminster Hall to the great steps 
in the Abbey Church ; the following anthem, “O Lord, grant the King a long 
life,” &c. being sung in parts, in succession, with his Majesty’s band playing, the 
sounding of trumpets, and the beating of drums, until the arrival in the Abbey. 

OrverR OF THE PROCESSION. 

The King’s Herb Woman, Miss Fellowes, with her six maids, Miss Garth, Miss Collier, 
Miss Ramsbottom, Miss Hill, Miss Daniel, and Miss Walker, strewing the way with herbs. 
Messenger of the College of Arms, in a scarlet cloak, with the arms of the College 
embroidered on the left shoulder. 

The Dean’s Beadle of Westminster, with his staff. 

The High Constable of Westminster, with his staff, in a scarlet cloak. 

Two Household fifes with banners of velvet fringed with gold, and five Household drummers 
in royal livery, drum covers of crimson velvet, laced and fringed with gold. 

The Drum Major in a rich livery, and a crimson scarf fringed with gold. 

Bight Trumpets in rich liveries; banners of crimson damask embroidered and fringed with 
gold, to the silver trumpets. 

Kettle-drums, drum-covers of crimson damask embroidered and fringed with gold. 
Eight Trumpets in liveries, as before. 

Serjeant Trumpeter with his Mace. 

The Knight Marshal, attended by his Officers. 

The Six Clerks in Chancery. 

The King’s Chaplains having dignities. 

The Sheriffs of London. 

The Aldermen and Recorder of London. 

Masters in Chancery. 

The King’s Serjeants at Law. 

The King’s Ancient Serjeant. 

The King’s Solicitor General. The King’s Attorney General. 
Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 

Serjeant of the Vestry of the Chapel Royal. Serjeant Porter. 

Children of the Choir of Westminstef, in surplices. 

Children of the Chapel Royal, in surplices, with scarlet mantles over them. 

Choir of Westminster, in surplices. 
Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, in scarlet mantles. 
Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, in a scarlet gown. 
Prebendaries of Westminster, fn surplices and rich copes. 
The Dean of Westminster, in a surplice and rich cope. 
Pursuivants of Scotland and Ireland, in their tabards. 
His Masesty’s Banp. 
Officers attendant on the - Commanders of the Bath, in their mantles, 
chains, and badges. 
Knights Commanders of the Bath, not Peers. 
Officers of the Order of the Bath, in their mantles, chains, and badges. 
Knights Grand Crosses of the Bath (not Peers) in the full habit of their Order, 
caps in their hands. 
A Pursuivant of Arms, in his tabard. 
Barons of the Exchequer, and Justices of both Benches. 
The Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
The Vice Chancellor. The Master of the Rolls. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 


The Clerks of the Council in Ordinary. 
Privy 
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Privy Councillors, not Peers. 
Register of the Order of the Garter. 
Knights of the Garter ae Peers), in the full habit and collar of the Order, 
caps in their hands. 
His Majesty’s Vice Chamberlain. 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s Treasurer of his Majesty’s Household, bearing 
Household. the crimson bag with the medals. 
A Pursuivant of Arms, in his tabard. 
Heralds of Scotlandand Ireland, in their tabards and collars of SS. 
The Standard of Hanover, borne by the Earl of Mayo. 
Barons, in their robes of estate of crimson velvet, their coronets in their hands. 
A Herald, in his tabard and collar of SS. 
Tue Stanparp or IReELanp, Tue STanpDarp oF ScoTLanp, 
borne by Lord Beresford. borne by the Earl of Lauderdale. 
The Bishops of England and Ireland, in their rochets, with their caps in their hands. 
Two Heralds, in their tabards and collars of SS. 
Viscounts, in their robes of estate, their coronets in their hands. 
Two Heralds, in their tabards and collars of SS. 
Tue Stanparp ofr Encianp, borne by Lord Hill. 
Earls, in their robes of estate, their coronets in their hands. 
Two Heralds, in their tabards and collars of SS. 
Tue Union Stanparp, borne by Earl Harcourt. 
Marquesses, in their robes of estate, their coronets in their hands. 
The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household, in his robes of estate, his coronet in 
his hand, attended by an Officer of the Jewel Office in a scarlet mantle, with a crown 
embroidered on his left shoulder, bearing a cushion, on which were placed the 
ruby ring and the sword to be girt about the King. 
The Lord Steward of His Majesty’s Household, in his robes of estate, 
his eoronet in his hand. 
Tut Royat Stranparp, borne by the Earl of Harrington. 
King of Arms of the Ionian 
Order of St. Michael acd Gloucester King of Arms, in Hanover King of Armas, in 
St. George, in his tabard, his tabard, crown in his hand. _ his tabard, crown in his hand. 
crown in his hand. 
Dukes, in their robes of estate, their coronets in their hands. 
Ulster King of Arms, Clarenceux King of Arms, Norroy King of Arms, 
in his tabard, crown in his tabard, crown in in his tabard, crown in 
in his hand. his hand. his hand. 
The Lord Privy Seal, in his robes The Lord President of the Council, in his 
of estate, coronet in his hand. robes o estate, coronet in his hand. 
Archbishops of Ireland. 
The Archbishop of York, in his rochet, cap in his hand. 
The Lord High Chancellor, in this robes of estate, with his coronet in his hand, bearing 
his purse, and attended by his Purse-bearer. 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in his rochet, cap in his hand. 
Two Serjeants at Arms. 
Tue Reoauia. 
St. Edward’s Staff, The Gold Spurs, The Sceptre with the Cross 
borne by the Mar- borne by the borne by the Marquess 
quess of Salisbury. Lord Calthorpe. Wellesley. 
The third Sword, Curtana, borne The second Sword, borne 
borne by the by the Duke of by the Duke of 
Earl of Galloway. Newcastle. Northumberland. 
Two Serjeants at Arms. 
Usher of the Green Rod. Usher of the White Rod. 
The Lord Mayor The Lord Lyon of Garter Principal Gentleman 
of London, in his Scotland, in his King of Arms, Usher of the 
gown, collar, and tabard, carrying in his tabard, Black Rod, 
jewel, bearing his Crown and bearing his Crown bearing his 
the City Mace Sceptre. and Sceptre. rod. 
The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain of England, in his robes of estate, his coronet and 
his white staff in his hand. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Leopold, in the full habit of the Order of the Garter, 
carrying in his right hand his baton as Field Marshal, and in his left his cap 
and feathers ; his train borne. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, in his robes of estate, carrying in his right 
hand his baton as Field Marshal, and in his left his coronet; his train borne. 


His 
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His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, in his robes of estate, carrying in his right 
hand his baton as Field Marshal, and his coronet in his left; and his train borne. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, in his robes of estate, with his coronet in his 
hand ; and his train borne. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, in his robes of estate, with his coronet in his 
hand ; and his train borne. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, in his robes of estate, carrying in his right hand 
his baton as Field Marshal, and his coronet in his left; and his train borne. 
The High Constable of Ireland, in his robes, The High Constable of Scotland, in his robes, 
coronet in his hand, with his staff. coronet in his hand, with his staff. 
Two Serjeants at Arms. - 

; The Lord High Constable of England, 
ee oe in his robes, his coronet in his hand, 
Duke of nel with his staff ; attended by a Page, 

F carrying his baton as Field Marshal. 


Two Serjeants at Arms. 


The Deputy Earl 
Marshal, 
with his staff. 
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Captain of the Band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners, 
in his robes of estate, 
coronet in his hand. 


Gold Stick of the Life 
Guards in waiting, in 
his robes, coronet in 
his hand. 
Lords of the King’s Bedchamber. 
The Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse. 
Grooms of the King’s Bedchamber. 
Equerries and Pages of Honour. 
Aides-de-Camp. 
Gentlemen Ushers. 
Physicians, Surgeons, Apothecaries. 
Ensign of the Yeomen of the Guard. Lieutenant of the Yeomen of the Guard. 
His Majesty’s Pages, in full state liveries. 
His Majesty’s Footmen, in full state liveries. 
Exons of the Yeomen Yeomen of the Exons of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. Guard. of the Guard. 
Gentleman Harbinger of the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners. 
Clerk of the Cheque to the Clerk of the Cheque to the 
Yeomen of the Guard. Gentlemen Pensioners. 
Yeomen of the Guard, closed the procession. 
N.B. The Knights of the several Orders wore their collars. 


Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, in his 
robes of estate, coronet 


in his hand. 








On the arrival of the Procession at 
the Abbey, the Herb-woman and her 
Maids, and the Serjeant-Porter, re- 
mained at the entrance within the 
great West door; the drums and trum- 


pets filed off to their gallery over the 
entrance-door. The Choirs of the 
Chapel Royal and of Westminster im- 
mediately proceeded,with hisMajesty's 


band, to the organ gallery; and, on 
his 
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Han of Westminster Hall and Abbe 


his Majesty’s entering the Abbey, the 
Choirs commenced singing an an- 
them *, 

The Procession then filed off to 
their respective stations in the Abbey. 

The Princes of the Blood Royal 
were conducted to their seats as Peers. 

The Prince Leopold to his seat in 
the Royal Box. 

The Barons of the Cinque Ports 

bearing the Canopy, and the Gentle. 
men Pensioners, remained at the en- 
trance of the Choir. 
+ The King, ascending the Theatre, 
passed on the South side of the 
Throne to his Chair of State on the 
East side thereof, opposite to the 
Altar; and after his private devotion 
(kneeling down upon the faldstool) 
took his seat, the two Bishops, bis 
supporters, standing on each side; 
the Noblemen bearing the four swords 
on his right hand, the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain and the Lord High 
Constable on his left; the Great Offi- 
cers of State, the Deputy Earl Mar- 
shal, the Dean of Westminster, the 
Noblemen bearing thé Regalia, Train- 
bearers, with Deputy Garter, the Lord 
Lyon, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
Black Rod, standing about the King’s 
Chair. 

The Recognition.—Upon the con- 
clusion of the Anthem, the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, together 
with the Lord Chancellor, the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord 
High Constable, and Deputy Earl 
Marshal, preceded by Deputy Garter, 
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moved to the East side of the The- 
atre, where the Archbishop made the 
Recognition, and repeated the same 
at the South, West, and North sides 
of the Theatre: during which time 
his Majesty was standing, and turoed 
towards the people on the side on 
which the Recognition was made; 
the people replying to this demand 
with loud and repeated acclamations 
of “God save King George the 
Fourth ;” and at the last Recognition 
the trumpets sounded and the drums 
beat. 

His Majesty was then seated; and 
the Bible, the Chalice, and Patina, 
were carried to and placed upon the 
Altar by the Bishops who had borne 
them in the Procession. 

The two Officers of the Wardrobe 
then spread a rich cloth of gold, and 
laid a cushion of the same for his 
Majesty to kneel on, at the steps of 
the Altar. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury put on his cope, and the 
Bishops, who were to sing the Litany, 
also put on their copes. 

The Offering.—The King, attended 
by the two Bishops his supporters, 
the Dean of Westminster, and the 
Noblemen bearing the Regalia and 
the four Swords, then passed to the 
Altar, where his Majesty, uncovered, 
and kneeling upon the cushion, then 
made his first Offering of a Pall or 
Altar-cloth of gold, which was deli- 
vered by the Lord Chamberlain to 
the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, 
and by his Lordship to the King, who 








* On his Majesty’s entering the Abbey, instead of the Anthem J was glad, &c. (as on 


former occasions) the Hallelujah Chorus, by Handel, was performed, according to the 
Royal instructions. The second performance was a selection from Saul, by the same com- 
poser, beginning with Already see the Monarch of the Lord advance, &c. The third An- 
them then followed, J wasglad, &c. The fourth, previous to the Communion Service, was 
sung with the organ accompaniment only, or Sanctus music by Jomelli, and responses to 
the Communion in like manner. ~ Fifth, after the anointing, Come, Holy Ghost, our Souls 
inspire; sung to the grand chaunt. Sixth, Handel’s Grand Coronation Anthem, Zadoch 
the Priest, the effect of which reached the hearts of every one present. Then a long series 
of ceremony, as stated in the above account; after which the second New Anthem, to the 
words, “* The King shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord, exceeding glad shall he be of thy sal- 
vation. Thou hast presented him with the Llessings of goodness, and hast set a crown of pure 
gold upon his head. Hallelujah ! Amen.” This was composed by Mr. William Knyvett, whose 
duty it was (with Mr. Attwood) to provide new compositions. His Majesty told them they 
had very far exceeded his expectation, and he was glad to have two of his servants so de- 
serving of their situations. Dr. Boyce’s Te Deum, composed for the last Coronation, was 
then sung, accompanied by the organ and band; the next Anthem was Blessed be Thou 
Lord God of Israel, composed by Kent. After the Sacrament, and at the conclusion, God 
save great George our King was sung with heart and voice, accompanied with the whole or- 
chestra, chorused by all the nobles of the land male and female. Thus concluded the 


ceremonies of one of the proudest days England ever saw, and God grant that every blessing 
prayed for may attend it. 
Gent. Mac. July, 1821. 
oO 
~~ 


delivered 





delivered it to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by whom it was placed on 
the Altar. The Treasurer of the 
Household then delivered an ingot of 
gold, of one pound weight, being the 
second Offering, to the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain, who presented 
the same to the King, which his Ma- 
jesty delivered to the Archbishop, and 
was by him put into the oblation ba- 
sin. His Majesty contiouing to kneel, 
the prayer, ** O God, who dwellest in 
the high and holy place,” was said 
by the Archbishop. At the conclu- 
sion of this prayer the King arose, 
aud was conducted to the Chair of 
State on the South side of the area. 
The Regalia, except the Swords, were 
then delivered by the several Noble- 
men who bore the same to the Arch- 
bishop, and by his Grace to the Dean 
of Westminster, to be laid on the Al- 
tar, the Noblemen returning to their 
places. The Litany was then read 
by two Bishops, vested in copes, 
and kneeling at a faldstool above the 
steps of the Theatre, on the middle 
of the East side thereof. Then the 
beginning of the Communion service 
was read, and after it a Sermon by 
the Archbishop of York, During the 
Sermon his Majesty did not wear the 
Cap of State, as usual on such occa- 
sions. He sate in his chair on the 
South side of the area, opposite the 
pulpit, his supporters, the Deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
Noblemen carryiug the Swords, stand- 
ing by him. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury took his seat in a purple vel- 
vet chair, on the North side of the 
Altar, Deputy Garter standing near 
him; the Bishops on their benches 
along the North side of the area; the 
Dean aod Prebendaries of Westmin. 
ster standing on the South side of the 
area, east of the King’s chair, and 
near the Altar. 

The Sermon on which the Right 
Rev. the Abp. of York addressed his 
congregation wastaken from 2 Samuel, 
chap. xxiii. verses 3 and 4. “The 
God of Israel said, the Rock of Israel 
spake to we, he that ruleth over men 
must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God; and he shall be as the light of 
the morving, when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds; as 
the tender grass springing out of the 
earth by clear shining after rain.” 

The Oath.—The Sermon being con- 
eluded, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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advanced to the King, to administer 
the Coronation Oath. The King then 
arose from his Chair of State, and, 
attended by his supporters, and the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, went 
uncovered to the Altar, where, kneel- 
ing upon the cushion laid on the steps, 
and placing his hand on the Holy 
Gospels, his Majesty took the Oath, 
and added thereto his sign manual, 
the Lord Chamberlain of the House- 
hold holding a silver standish for that 
purpose. 

The King returning to his chair an 
byivo was sung. 

The Anointing.—Upon the conclu- 
sion of the hymo, the Archbishop 
read the prayer preparatory to the 
Anointing, “*O Lord, Holy Father, 
who, by the anointing of vil, didst 
of old make and consecrate Kings, 
Priests, and Prophets,” &c. At the 
conclusion of this prayer the Choir 
sang an anthem; during which the 
King was disrobed of his crimson 
robes by the Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who delivered them to 
the Master of the Robes; and his Ma- 
jesty taking off his Cap of State, the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain deli- 
vered the same to the Lord Chamber- 
lain; and the Robes and Cap were 
immediately carried into St. Edward’s 
Chapel, the Robes by the Groom of 
the Robes, the Cap by the Officer of 
the Jewel-office. St. Edward’s Chair 
(covered with cloth of gold) having 
been placed in front of the Altar, his 
Majesty took his seat therein to be 
anointed ; when four of the Koights 
of the Garter summoned by Deputy 
Garter, held over the King’s head a 
rich pall or cloth of gold, delivered 
to them by the Lord Chamberlain, 
and the Dean of Westminster standing 
by, holding the ampulla containing 
the consecrated oil, and pouring some 
into the anointing spoon, the Arch- 
bishop then anointed his Majesty on 
the head and hands, in the form of a 
cross, pronouncing the words, “ Be 
thy head anointed,” &c. “Be thy 
hands anointed,” &c. 

The King then koeeling, the Arch- 
bishop standing on the North side of 
the Altar, pronounced the Benedic- 
tion. The Kaights of the Garter deli- 
hogy the Pall to the Lord Chamber- 
ain. 

The investing with the Supertunica. 
—The Dean of Westminster then re- 
ceived from the Officers of the Ward- 
robe 
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182:.) 
robe the Supertunica of cloth of gold, 
and a Girdle of the same for the 
Sword, with which the Dean arrayed 
his Majesty. 

The Spurs.—After this, the Dean 
took the Spurs from the Altar, and 
delivered to the Deputy Lord Great 
Chamberlain, who, kneeling down, 
touched his Majesty’s heels therewith, 
and returned them to the Dean, by 
whom they were laid upon the Altar. 

The Sword.—The Nobleman who 
carried the Sword of State delivered 
it to the Lord Chamberlain, and, in 
return received another sword, in a 
scabbard of purple velvet, which his 
Lordship delivered to the Archbishop, 
who laid it on the Altar, and said the 
prayer, “ Hear our prayers, O Lord, 
we beseech thee, and so direct and 
support thy servant King George, 
who is now to be girt with this 
sword, &c.” 

The Archbishop, assisted by other 
Bishops, then delivered the Sword 
into the King’s right hand, saying, 
** Receive this kingly sword,” &c. 
His Majesty thea standing up, the 
Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain 
girded his Majesty with the Sword. 
The King being again seated, the 
Archbishop repeated, “ Remember 
him of whom,” &c. 

Offering of the Sword.—The King, 
then rising up, ungirded the sword, 
and went to the altar, where his Ma- 
jesty offered it in the scabbard (deli- 
vering it to the Archbisbop), and then 
retired to his chair; the sword was 
then redeemed for 100 shillings by the 
nobleman who first caer it, and 
who carried it during the remainder of 
the solemnity; having first drawn it 
out of the scabbard, and delivered the 
latter to an officer of the wardrobe. 

The investing with the Mantle and 
Armil.—The King then standing, bis 
Majesty was invested by the Dean 
with the Lmperial Mantle, or Dalmatic 
Robe,of cloth of gold, delivered to him 
by the officers of the wardrobe; and 
his Majesty was then invested in like 
manner with the Armil, the Archbi- 
shop pronouncing the exhortation, 
“Receive this Armil as a token of the 
divine mercy embracing you on every 
side.” 

The Orb.—The King then sat down, 
and the Archbishop having received 
the Orb from the Dean, delivered it 
into the King’s right hand, saying, 
** Receive this Imperial Orb,” &c. 
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His Majesty then returned the Orb 
to the Dean, who laid it upon the 
altar. 

The Ring.—The Lord Chamberlain 
then delivered the Ruby Ring to the 
Archbishop, which his Grace put on 
the fourth finger of the King's right 
hand, the Archbishop saying, “ Re- 
ceive this Ring,” &c. 

The Dean then brought from the 
altar the two Sceptres with the Cross 
and Dove, and delivered them to the 
Archbishop. 

lo the mean time, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, as Lord of the Manor of Work- 
sop presented his Majesty with a pair 
of gloves, embroidered with the arms 
of Howard, which his Majesty put on. 

The Sceptres.—The Archbishop 
then delivered the Sceptre with the 
Cross into his Majesty's right hand, 
saying, “* Receive the Royal Sceptre,” 
&c. avd then the Sceptre with the 
Dove into his left hand, saying, “* Re- 
ceive the Rod of Equity,” &c. 

The Lord of the Mavor of Work- 
sop supported his Majesty’s right arm, 
and held the Sceptre, as occasion re- 
quired, 

The Crowning.—The Archbishop 
standing before the altar, and having 
St. Edward's Crown before him, took 
the same into his hands, and conse- 
crated and blessed it with the prayer, 
“O God, who crownest thy faithful 
servants with mercy, &c.” Then the 
Archbishop, assisted by other Bishops, 
came from the altar, the Dean of 
Westminster carrying the Crown, and 
the Archbishop took and placed it oo 
his Majesty's head ; while the assem- 
blage with loud and enthusiastic 
shouts, cried “ God save the King !” 
the trumpets sounding, the drums 
beating, and the Tower and Park guns 
firing by signal. The acclamation 
ceasing, the Archbishop pronounced 
the exhortation, ** Be strong and of a 
good courage,” &c. The Choirs then 
sung the anthem, *“* The King shall re- 
joice in thy strength,” &c. 

As soon as the King was crowned, 
the Peers put on their Coronets; the 
Bishops their Caps; and the Kings of 
Arms their Crowns. 

The Holy Bible.—The Dean then 
taking the Holy Bible from the Altar, 
delivered it to the Archbishop, who, 
attended by the rest of the Bishops, 
presented it to the King, saying, 
** Our gracious King,” &c. &c. The 
King returned the Bible to the Arch- 

bishop, 
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bishop, who gave it the Dean, to be 
by him replaced on the Altar. ' 

The Archbishop then pronouncing 
the benedictions, the Bishops and the 
Peers answered each Benediction with 
aloud Amen. The Archbishop, then 
turning to the people, said, “ And 
the same Lord God Almighty grant,” 
&c. The King then kissed the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, who knelt be- 
fore him. The Te Deum was then 
sung; during which time the King 
removed to the chair on which his 
Majesty first sat, on the East side of 
the Throne. 

The Inthronization.—Te Deum be- 
ing ended, the King was then in- 
throned by the Bishops and Peers; 
and the Archbishop pronounced the 
exhortation, “ Stand firm, and hold 
fast,” &c. 

The Homage.—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury then knelt before the 
King, and, for himself and the other 
Lords Spiritual, pronounced the words 
of homage, the Bishops kneeling 
arouod him, and saying after him. 
The Archbishop then kissed His Ma- 
jesty’s left cheek, aud the rest of the 
Bishops after him, and retired. Then 
the Duke of York, ascending the 
steps of the Throne, and taking off 
his Coronet, knelt before the King, 
and, for himself and the other Dukes 
of the Blood Royal, pronounced the 
words of homage, the rest putting off 
their Coronets, koeeling with and 
about him, and saying after him. 
Tbe Duke of York then touched the 
Crown upon his Majesty’s head, and 
kissed his Majesty’s left cheek, the 
rest of the Blood Royal after him, 
and retired. The Dukes and other 
Peers observed the same, the senior 
of each degree pronouncing the words 
of homage, and the rest of the same 
degree saying after him, and each 
Peer of the same degree, successively, 
touching his Majesty’s Crown, and 
kissing his Majesty’s left cheek, and 
then retired. 

During this time, the Treasurer of 
his Majesty’s Household threw about 
the Medals of the Coronation. 

During the Homage, the Sceptre 
with the Cross was held, on the King’s 
= hand, by the Lord of the Manor 
of Worksop; and the Sceptre with 
the Dove, by the Duke of Rutland. 

The Holy Sacrament.—After the 
homage, the two Bishops who had 
read the Epistle and Gospel received 


from thealtar by the hands of the Arch- 
bishop, the Patina and the Chalice, 
which they carried into St. Edward’s 
Chapel, and brought from thence the 
bread upon the Patina and the wine 
in the Chalice. His Majesty then de- 
scended from the Throne, and went 
to the Altar, where, taking off his 
Crown, his Majesty delivered it to 
the Lord Great Chamberlain to hold. 
Then the Bishops delivered the Pati- 
va and Chalice into the King’s hands; 
and his Majesty delivered them to the 
Archbishop, who placed the same 
upon the Altar, covering them with 
a linen cloth. His Majesty then re- 
ceived the Sacrament, the Archbishop 
administeriog the bread, and the Dean 
of Westminster the cup. 

The Choir then sang an Anthem, 
aud at the conclusion the trumpets 
sounded, the drums beat, and, amidst 
the acclamations of the assembly, the 
King put on his Crown, and taking 
the two Sceptres in his hands, again 
ascended the Throne, and sat there, 
supported and attended as before, 
until the conclusion of the post-com- 
munion service and the blessing. 

After which his Majesty, attended 
as before, descended intothe area, and 
passed through the door on the South 
side of the altar into St. Edward’s Cha- 
pel: and the Noblemen who had ear- 
ried the Regalia received them from 
the Dean of Westminster as they 
passed by the altar. 

The King came into the Chapel, 
and standing before the altar, delivered 
the sceptres to the Archbishop, who 
laid them upon the altar. The rest of 
the regalia were delivered to the Dean, 
and by him laid also upon the altar. 

Then the King was disrobed of his 
Royal Robe of state, and arrayed io 
his Royal Robe of purple velvet, by 


the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain. , 


The Archbishop delivered the scep- 
tre with the cross into bis right hand, 
and the orb into his left. The Dean 
delivered the sceptre with the dove to 
the Nobleman who had before carried 
it, and who was to bear it in the re- 
turning procession. 

As soon as the King went into St. 
Edward’s chapel, the Officers of Arms 
began to call over and arrange the 
procession for the return to Westmin- 
ster Hall; and at the moment when 
his Majesty came out of the chapel, 
the procession moved forward as in the 
preceding order: except that the no- 
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blemen who, in the former procession 
had borne the gold spurs, and St. Ed- 
ward’s staff, left them in St. Edward’s 
chapel, and the orb and the sceptre 
with the cross, borne by his Majesty, 
walked in their due places, according 
to their degrees in the peerage. 

The Hall afier the King’s departure. 
—As soon as the procession had quit- 
ted the Hall, the Peeresses, and all 
those individuals who had pass-tickets 
to the Abbey, and places reserved for 
them there, proceeded as speedily as 
the pressure would permit, to their 
several seats by the route pointed out, 
to gratify their curiosity by a sight of 
the imposiug spectacle which there 
awaited them. The scene in the Hall 
was now changed from what it had 
been a few short minutes before; that 
floor which had so recently been 
thronged with by the far greater por- 
tion of the Nobles of the laud—where 
all that can be imagined of human 
pomp and splendour was displayed— 
where the Sovereign himself presided, 
and where all the gorgeous trappings 
and ensigns of royalty were placed 
before him, was now thinly scattered 
by a few promenaders; while the notes 
of the deep-toned organ ceased to de- 
light the hearer, and instead thereof 
the hammers of the workmen were 
heard to vibrate through the building. 
The table on which the national rega- 
lia had so recently shone disappeared, 
and another of larger dimensions arose 
as if by magic, preparatory to the 
royal feast being laid ; but sideboards 
were also erected on each side the 
Throne, which were quickly loaded 
with massive gold plate. The tables on 
each side the Hall were spread, and 
silver plates put down for 334. The 
sameness which would have attended 
such a length of table was completely 
done away by the introduction of six 
candelabras, each containing 18 wax 
lights, superbly gilt. In the centre of 
each table was placed a triumphal 
arch, at least four feet in height, and 
at the top and bottom of the table a 
temple with dome roof, supported by 
eight massive +illars; these were 
richly gilt. A variety of other orna- 
ments were intermixed with the viands. 
The Royal table displayed a service of 
ges in the centre was displayed a 

utifully enamelled cypher of G.R., 
surrounded with a broad edge of green 
and burnished gold. There were se- 
ven chairsat the Royal table; namely, 


his Majesty, and on his right and left 
sat the Dukes of York, Clarence, Sus- 
sex, Cambridge, and Gloucester; and 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold. 

It was soon announced that the ce- 
remony of crowning was over, and that 
the procession was oun its return. The 
attendants immediately commenced 
lighting the wax candles in the 26 sus- 
pended chandeliers, and in the 12 can- 
delabras on the tables, containing in 
all, upwards of 2000 large wax lights, 
and the attendants proceeded to cover 
the tables with a service, consisting of 
fruits of all kinds, both in and out of 
season. It wasnot until half-past three 
that the flourish of trumpets announced 
his Majesty's approach. Miss Fellowes, 
with her assistants, first entered the 
Hall.—T he band in the orchestra, ac- 
companied by the military instru- 
ments, immediately played, “ God 
save the King.” 

The Herb-women were followed by 
the Children of theChapel, the Judges, 
and the Privy Councillors not Peers. 
Amongst these appeared most conspi- 
cuous for dignity and splendour, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, in his full 
robes as Knight of the Garter, with 
his hat on, surmounted with a most 
splendid plume of feathers.—Next fol- 
lowed the Peers according to their re- 
spective ranks. Then Followed his 
Royal Highness Prince Leopold, their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Glou- 
cester, Cambridge, Sussex, Clarence, 
and York. All the Peers, on their 
return, wore their Coronets. 

TueKine; under the royal canopy 
of state, surrounded by his Great Offi- 
cers, and wearing the crown; his train 
supported as before. As soon as his 
Majesty appeared in sight, the Hall 
resounded with loud acclamations and 
clapping of hands; the Ladies in every 
part of the Hall waving their hand- 
kerchiefs. His Majesty bowed re- 
peatedly on all sides, and, notwith- 
standing the fatigue he had undergone, 
and the weight of his state robes, he 
walked with firmness. His Majesty 
ascended the platform to the place of 
estate, but did not take his seat. He 
retired immediately behind the Throne 
to his withdrawing-room to reposefor 
a time, as is customary on these occa- 
sions. 

His Majesty retired at four o'clock, 
and the scene in the Hall now became 
most animated. a of the Peers, 
indeed, fatigued with theexercise they 

had 
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had already taken, seated themeel ves 
at their ive tables . — 
however, wishing to parteke ) 
more active pleasure, promenaded the 
Goor with such of the ladies as felt 
tached to partrerpate ia that deserip- 
tion of amusement. 

Oe re-entering the Hall, the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports bearing the canopy 
proceeded with the cavopy a+ far os 
the steps of the platform. The seve- 
ral Orders of Kaighthood returned 
wearing their hats. This was the case 
until they got to the entrance of West- 
minster Hall.—There all the Kaights 
of the Bath took off their hate, as did 
some of the Bishops and several other 
individuals who took part in the pro- 
cession. 

His Majesty seemed to feel sensibly 
the enthusiasm with which he was 
greeted, and returned the salutations 
with repeated bows to the a 
on both sides as he passed up to the 
platform. The rich and gorgeous ap- 

arel of the Peers and Knights, re- 
ieved by the more light though not 
less elegant dresses of the ladies, gave 
a magnificence to the scene which we 
believe has never been equalled at the 
Coronation of any Sovereign of this 
country, and we think we might add 
of any country ion Europe. 

At six o'clock his Majesty again 
entered the Hall, and took his seat 
on the Throne, with the Crown on 
his head, and the Sceptre and Orb in 
his hand. The cheers and acclama- 
tions with which he was received were 
again loud and repeated. His Ma- 
jesty acknowledged them by bowing 
gracefully several times. After sit- 
ting a few minutes, he delivered the 
Orb and Sceptre to those Noblemen 
who carried them in the Procession. 
He conversed for some time familiarly 
with the Noblemen around bim. 

The Royal Dukes and Prince Leo- 
pold then took their places at the 
table. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes 
of York, Clarence, and Sussex, were 
placed on the King’s right hand. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of 
Cambridge and Gloucester and Priuce 
Leopold on his Majesty’s left. 

The first course was then served 
up. It consisted of 24 gold covers 
and dishes, carried by as many Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners; they were pre- 
ceded by six attendants on the Clerk 
Comptroller, by two Clerks of the 


Kitchen, who received the dishes from 
ho ,Cestiones Pensioners; by the 


Clerks, aad the Secretary, of the Board 
of Green Cloth, by the Master, Comp. 
troller, end Treaserer of the House. 
hold, and by four Serjeants ot Arms 
with their maces. 

Before the dishes were placed upon 
the table by the two Clerks of the 
Kitchen, the great doors at the bot. 
tom «f the Hall were thrown open to 
the souad of trumpets and clarions, 
and the Duke of Wellingtoo, as Lord 
High Constable; the Marquis of An- 

lesea, as Lord High Steward; and 
Lord Howard of Effingham, as De- 
ty Barl Marshal, eotered upon the 
wor on horseback, remaining for 
some minutes under the archway. 
The Duke of Wellington was on the 
right, the Earl arshal on the 
left, and the Marquis of Angle- 
sea in the centre. The two for- 
mer were mounted on beautiful white 
horses, gorgeously trapped, and the 
latter on his favourite dun-coloured 
Arabian, the caparisons of which were 
equally rich. Each was followed by 
a Groom, and by the head of the 
b. "ses walked three Pages, occasion- 
ally soothing the animals by patting 
their necks. 

While the 24 covers were placed 
upon the Royal table, these Noble- 
men remained on horseback at the 
lowest step leading to the Throne, 
and as the Gentlemen Pensioners deli- 
vered their dishes they retired back- 
wards between the three horses, and 
so left the Hall. They were followed 
by the Duke of Wellington, the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea, and Lord Howard 
of Effingham, who backed their steeds 
with great skill down the centre of 
the Hall. 

The Deputy Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, with his Majesty’s Cup-bearer 
the Earl of Abingdon, and his assist- 
ant the Earl of Verulam, being pre- 
ceded by Black Rod, received from 
the Officer of the Jewel-house the 
gilt Basin and Ewer for his Majesty to 
wash, attended by the Lord of the Ma- 
nor of Heydon (Peter Soame, Esq.) 
with the towel. The King rising, and 
delivering his Sceptre to the Lord ofthe 
Manor of Worksop, and the Orb to the 
Bishop standing on his left hand, the 
Cup-bearers poured out the water on 
his Majesty’s hands, the Lord of the 

Manor 
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Manor of Heydon holding the towel. 
Grace ought to have been said by 
the Dean of the Chapel Royal, but 


some delay took oe we ve, in 
ee epee of his non-s . 
The King called Sie Thomas Fyrebitt, 
Usher of the Black Rod, to hu ede, 
and sent him ia search of the Lord 
Chamberlain, who, however, did aot 
make bis appearance. Grace was &- 
nally said befure the dishes were un- 
covered, but was wholly invudible. 

On the King's right haed stood the 
Lord of the Manor of Worksop, hold- 
ing the Sceptre; next to him, on the 
same side, the Lords bearing the four 
Swords; on his Majesty's left hand, 
the Duke of Devonshire, with the 
Orb; next to him the Deputy Lord 
Great Chamberlain; and next to him 
the Duke of Rutland, bearing the 
Sceptre with the Dove. 

The duties of his Majesty's carver 
were performed by the Earl of Den- 
bigh; and those of the Assistant Car- 
ver by the Earl of Chichester. The 
duties of his Majesty's Sewer were per- 
formed by the Earl of Mount Edg- 
combe; and those of the Assistaut 
Sewer by the Earl Whitworth. 

Then the Deputy appointed by the 
Lord of the Manor of Addington (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) presented 
the mess of Dillegrout, prepared by the 
King’s Master Cook. 

The Lord of the Manor of Wy mond- 
ley, in Hertfordshire, (Wm. Wilshire, 
Esq.) assisted by the King’s Cupbearer 
and his Assistant, received from the of- 
ficer of the Jewel House, and kneeling, 
presented to his Majesty, a silver cup, 
containing wine ; and his Majesty hav- 
ing drank thereof, returoed the cup to 
him for his fee. 

The Duke of Argyll, as Great Mas. 
ter of the Household of Scotland, then 
presented a gold cup of wine; and his 
Majesty having drank thereof, return- 
ed the cup to him for his fee. 

The Challenge.—The first course 
having been removed, the attention of 
all wascalled to the bottom of the Hall 
by a long and cheerful flourish of 
trumpets. The great gates were in- 
stantly thrown wide open, and the 
Champion made his appearance under 
the Gothic archway, mounted on his 
pie-bald charger. Mr. Dymoke acted 


as Deputy for his father, the Rev. Mr. 
Dymoke, hereditary King’s Champion, 
as Lord of the Manor of Scrivelsby io 
He was accompanied 


Lincolasbire. 


on the right by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and va the left by Lord Howard 
of Effingham, but his polished steel 
armuur, bis plumes, and the 
of his steed, instantly showed ca- 
pacity in which be He was 
ay withia the — of the Hall 
y two trumpeters, with the arms of 
the Champioe om their bangers; by 
the Sergeant Trumpeter, aad by two 
Sergeants at Arms, with maces. Aa 
Esquire in half armour was on cach 
side, the one bearing his lance, and 
the other his shield or target: the 
three horsemen were followed by 
grooms aud pages. 

The first challenge was given at the 
entrance of the Hall, the trumpets 
having sounded thrice: it was read by 
the Herald attending the Champion: 

“if mz person, of what degree so- 
ever, high or low, shall deny or gain- 
say our Sovereiga Lord King George 
the Fourth of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britaia and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, sua ané next heir to our 
Sovereign Lord King George the 
Third, the last King deceased, to be 
right heir to the Imperial Crown of 
this United Kingdom, or that he ought 
not to enjoy the same, here is his 
Champion, who saith that he lieth, 
and is a false traitor; being ready in 
person tocumbat with him, aad in this 
quarrel will adventure his life against 
him on what day svever he shall be 
appointed.” 

After pausing for a few seconds, the 
Champion drew off his gauntlet, and 
threw it upon the floor, with a very 
manly and chivalrous air. Asoo one 
appeared to accept the challenge, the 
Herald took up the glaive, and re- 
turned it to the Champion. The ca- 
valcade then advanced half way up 
the Hall, whea it agaio halted, and the 
trumpets having again sounded, the 
challenge was read as before, the 
gauntlet thrown down, and restored 
to the challenger. At the foot of the 
Throne the same ceremony wasa third 
time repeated, the Herald reading the 
challenge at the top of the first flight 
of steps. We should here remark, 
that shouts of applause and vocifera- 
tions of * Long live the King” fullow- 
ed each restoration of the gauntlet to 
the Champion. His charger was con- 
siderably alarmed by the nvise, but he 
seemed to bave a complete command 
over him, and restrained his action 
within limits suited to the narrow 
space 


space in which he could be permitted 
to move. 

The knightly appearanceand gallant 
deportment of the Champion obviously 
gave considerable pleasure to his Ma- 
jesty, who taking the goblet that was 
presented to him by the Cupbearer, 
drank to the bold challenger with a 
corresponding air of gaiety. The 
Champion on bis part having received 
the cup, drank to the King, “ Long 
live his Majesty King George the 
Fourth.” After the Champion had 
drained the cup, he gave it to one of 
his pages, who bore it away as the 
perquisite of his master. 

Proclamation of the Styles.—Imme- 
diately after, Garter, attended by Cla- 
rencieux, Norroy, Lyon, Ulster, and 
the rest of the Officers of Arms, pro- 
claimed his Majesty’s styles in Latin, 
French, and English, three several 
times; first upon the uppermost step 
of the elevated platform, next in the 
middle of the Hall, and lastly at the 
bottom of the Hall, the Officers of 
Arms, before each proclamation, cry- 
ing “* Largesse” in the usual manner. 

Second Course.—The second course 
was then brought in, accompanied b 
the Lord High Steward, the High 
Constable, and the Deputy Earl Mar- 
shal, and placed on the table with the 
same ceremonies as those observed 
with the first course. 

Then the Lord of the Manor of 
Nether Bilsington (Thomas Rider, 
Esq.) presented his Majesty with three 
Maple Cups. 

The Office of Chief Butler of Eng- 
land was executed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, as Earl of Arundel and Lord 
of the Manor of Keninghall, and he re- 
ceived a gold Basin and Eweras his fee. 

Dinner being concluded, the Lord 
Mayor and 12 principal Citizens of 
London, as Assistants to the Chief 
Butler of England, accompanied by 
the King’s Cupbearer and Assistant, 
presented to his Majesty wine in agold 
cup; aod the King having drank 
thereof, returned the gold cup to the 
Lord Mayor as his fee. 

The Mayor of Oxford, with the 
other eight Burgesses of that city, as 
Assistants to the Lord Mayor and Citi- 
zens of London, as Assistant to the 
Chief Butler of England in the office 
of Butler, were conducted to his Ma- 
jesty, preceded by the ——_ Cup- 
bearer, and having presented to the 


King a bowl of wine, received the 
three maple cups for his fee. 
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The Lord of the Manor of Lyston, 
(W. Campbell, Esq.) pursuant to his 
claim, brought up a charger of wafers 
to his Majesty’s table. 

The Duke of Athol, as Lord of the 
Isle of Man, presented his Majesty with 
two falcons. 

The Duke of Montrose, as Master 
of the Horse to the King, performed 
the Office of Serjeant of the Silver 
Scullery. 

The Lord of the Barony of Bedford 
performed the Office of Almoner ; 
and the Office of Chief Larderer was 
performed by the Deputy of the Earl 
of Abergavenny. 

The Peers then rose in their seats, 
and drank good health and a long and 
happy reign to the King, received with 
threetimes three bythewhole company. 

“God save the King” followed, 
sung in fine style by the whole Choir, 
the chorus being swelled by the com- 
pany, all standing, who seemed to be 
electrified by the stanza— 

*« Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall.” 

The Duke of Norfolk then said, 

“The King thanks his Peers for 
drinking his health: he does them 
the honour to drink their health, and 
that of his good people.” His Ma- 
jesty rose, and bowing three times to— 
«« The abstract of his kingdom, 
In all the beauty, state, and worth it holds,” 
he drank the health of all present. 
It was succeeded by long-continued 
shouts, during which the King resum- 
ed his seat on his Throne, 

Non Nobis was then sung by the 
Choir. 

The acclamations of God save the 
King—God bless your Majesty—Long 
live George the Fourth—Confound 
his Enemies—and similar expressions 
of loyalty, resounded through the 
Hall. His Majesty continued at table, 
conversing familiarly with those No- 
blemen and persons who were near 
him, until 20 minutes before eight, 
when he rose, and, bowing to the 
assembly, quitted the Hall, amidst 
loud and long-continued cheerings. 

Afterwards the company were indis- 
criminately admitted to partake of 
such refreshments as remained on the 
tables. His Majesty wasimmediately 
conducted to his carriage, and, with 
his usual guard, was driven to Carlton 
Palace. He was in the most buoyant 
spirits, and expressed his high satisfac- 
tion at all the occurrences of the day. 
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Mr. Unpan, June 24. 
HE accompanying Engraving (see 
the Frontispiece ) represents the 
West view of Kilnsea ‘Cross, upon 
the coast of Holderness, in the East- 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

This autient Cross, according to 
tradition, was originally erected at 
the town of Ra rn (a place 
of importance before the foundation 
of Kingston-upon-Hull), to comme- 
morate the landing of Henry of Bo- 
lingbroke, Duke of 'Heteford, after- 
wards King Henry the Fourth, in 
the year 1399. The appearance of 
the two latter numeral: figures for- 
merly observed on the Cross, seems 
to support this conjecture. Raven- 
spuro was also celebrated for the 
landing of Edward Duke of York, 
afterwards King Edward the Fourth, 
in the year 1471. 

In the year 1818 the Cross was 
taken down oo account of the en- 
croachment of the sea, and removed 
into the park of Marmaduke Con- 
stable, Esq. at Burton Constable in 
Holderness. 

The Cross is engraved by permis- 
sion of Mr. Jobn Child, of Easington, 
from drawings taken by him previous 
to its removal, and presented by the 
late Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. to the 
Society of Antiquaries> 

The East side of the Cross, as it 
appeared after its demolition; is shown 
in the Vignette. B.H. 


EE 


Boston, New Eng- 
land, May 15. 
]* your Magazine for February, 

the Author of the “ Progress 
of Anecdotal Literature,” quotes (p. 
120) some lines written on Hugh 
Peters, at his execution in the year 
1660, and asks, in a note, “ May 
this be regarded as the original of 
the celebrated Epitaphs on Jacob 
Tonson and Dr, Franklin?” In an- 
swer to his suggestion, 1 would ob- 
serve, that if Franklin was guilly of 
plagiarism, it is more probable that 
he took the hint from an Elegiac 
Poem written on the death of John 
Foster, the conductor of the Press, 
from which issued the first book ever 
printed in Boston *.—Foster was gra- 


Mr. Urnsan, 





* In the year 1676, about 40 years after 
the Leginning of the settlement, 
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duated at Harvard College in 1661, 
and died in 1681.—The Poem re- 
ferred to concludes with the follow- 
ing lines; 

“Thy body which no activeness did lack 
Now’s laid aside, like an old almanack ; 
But for the present only ’s out of date, 
‘Twill have at length a far more active 


State, 
Yea, though with dust the body soiled be, 
Yet at the resurrection we shall see 
A fair Eprrron, aod of matchless worth, 
Free from Exeatas, now in Heaven sett 
forth ; 
*Tis but a word from God, the great Creator, 
It shall be dome when he says Simpri- 
matur,” 
A Transartantic Reapgr. 


SE 
Mr. Urnnan, June 29. 

A’ a period like the present, when 
the united efforts of Antiqua- 
ries and Artists are so eminently ex- 
erted in the preservation of the an- 
tient architecture of this nation, and 
when perhaps its priaciples have ne- 
ver been better understood, it ap- 
pears au easy task for an architect, 
who intends to erect a building in 
this atyle, to produce a pure and ele- 
gant edifice, worthy of the period its 
appearance brings to recollection. 
But when the antiquary is disgusted 
by an erection intended for a church, 
whose grotésque ornaments, fantas- 
tic decorations, and poyérty of ap- 
pearance render it a blemish rather 
than an ornament to the parish whose 
misfortune it is to possess it; what 
must be his feelings, when he reflects 
on the vitiated taste which could en- 
ender such a deformity, and the vo- 
untary ignorance, which, despising all 
the advantages within its reach, gave 
birth te sueh a design. To the ma- 
jority of modern “* Gothic” buildings, 
these remarks apply too forcibly, and 
I am sorry to add ‘to the number 
Mitcham Church, Surrey, which has 
been lately rebuilt. What pretensions 
it has to praise or censure, will ap- 

pear by the following description. 
The plan of the old Church seems 
to have been most scrupulously ad- 
hered to in the present; but as uni- 
formity of design is not always met 
with in a Country Church, -in this 


respect there was great room for iim- 


provement ; but it has been eplirely 
disregarded, and the irregularities in 
the former ground plan, the effect of 

alteration, 
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alteration, bave been studiously intro- 
duced in the present. It consists of a 
nave, with niles, andachancel. The 
Western ends of the ailes are formed 
into porches, containing stairs to the 
gall-ries; and the Eastern into a cha- 
pel and vestry, all corresponding in 
appearance with each other. On the 
South side of the Church is the tower, 
standing within the aile, which, in 
conformity to the antient arrange- 
ment, should have been placed at the 
Westend. A window of five lights, 
with short clumsy mullions, divided 
most unnecessarily by a transom, oc- 
cupies the ceutre of the West front. 
The head of the arch contains tra- 
cery of modern design and coarse 
workmanship, which has scarcely the 
merit of bearing a distant resem- 
blance to any antient window. The 
staircase-erections have ou their West 
faces windows of three lights, also 
divided by transoms: and two im- 
mense buttresses, terminating with 
angular heads, and connected with 
the Church by flying arches, disfigure 
this part of the building; they are not 
only unnecessary for any purpose of 
support, which the frangible mate- 
rials could ill answer, but have as 
little pretensions to ornament. Be- 
neath the centre window is an ob- 
tusely-arched opening, devoid of 
mouldings, or any other ornament, 
which leads into a narrow passage 
parallel with the wall of the Church ; 
at the ends of which, North and 
South, are entrances to the Church 
through narrow pointed doors; this 
assage is attempted to be groined 
in three divisions —the centre, the 
width of the arch, the others smaller. 
Several wire-drawn mouldings (was 
ever antient roof groined with such), 
rising from corbels of a true car- 
peater’s design, are twisted about in 
the ceiling, but without bosses, or 
any kind of ornament at the inter- 
sections. This is the principal en- 
trance to the Charch, which I was 
on the point of leaving before I dis- 
covered it was any thing more than 
a recess for containing the monument 
of Sir A. Crawley, preserved from 
the old Church, which appears the 
rincipal object it was designed for. 
fo one entrance leads directly into 
the Church—an inconvenience of no 
small magnitude in the case of fune- 
rals, which must take several turns 
before the coffin can be taken into 
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the Church. The North aile is 
formed in seven divisions, five of 
which, separated by buttresses, con- 
tain windows similar to the Western. 
The external appearance of the porch 
at the West, and the Chapel at the 
East end, are uniform; each has a 
narrow pointed doorway, and over 
it a mean window of two lights. 
Above the ailes are seen the windows 
of the clerestory, small in their di- 
mensions, and forming an appropri- 
ate finish to the meanness of the 
whole exterior. The East end has 
double buttresses at the angles, ter- 
minating in square clumsy shafts, 
with a rude pointed recess on each 
face, supporting pinnacles, and on 
the summit of the pediment a third 
of like design. The bluntness of 
these pinnacles, and the profusion 
of some kind of ornameot with 
which they are covered, instead of 
crockets, destroy that spiral appear- 
ance which such ornaments should 
invariably have, and renders them 
only conspicuous pieces of defor- 
mity. The South aile is similar to 
the other side, except that one of 
the divisions is occupied by the tower. 
The eutrance has a narrow modern 
pointed arch, and the whole erection 
is neither remarkable for its dimen- 
sions or elegance. The parapet is 
pierced through with simple pointed 
openings, which being rather irre. 
gular in their height, are, I suppose, 
intended for battlements, but very 
far removed from the open battle- 
ments of antiquity; and so little ma- 
sonry is left between each perfora- 
lion, that the parapet, thus minced 
like a pasteboard toy, appears even 
tuo slight a finish for so mean a 
tower as the present. At the angles 
are octangular pinnacles, which have 
a great profusion of the same un- 
meaning foliage that is attached to 
the others. But the large globular 
ornaments placed at the tops are 
even still more absurd. Indeed I 
have seen nothing it resembles, ex- 
cept a large euelioene ¢ unless it 
represents that vegetable it is diffi- 
cult to say for what it is designed. 
The architraves of the windows are 
destitute of mouldings, and spread 
outwards considerably, making a sort 
of border round them ; and instead of 
the sweeping cornice, which should 
enclose the head of the arch, form- 
ing a boundary and finish to its 

mouldings, 
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mouldings, is a narrow belt or mould- 
ing, at a distance from the border with 
corbel heads (of which more here- 
after), utterly at variance with every 
antient design. 

These are the principal defects in 
the architecture, which is, however, 
rendered still more ridiculous by 
some attempts at sculpture —the 
corbel heads I have just spoken of: 
the subjects they are intended to re- 
present are inexplicable; the majo- 
rily ares — 

** All monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables, yet have feigu’d a fear con- 
ceiv’d.” 

The East window has two corbels, 
one the head of a Queen, with pro- 
jecting eye-balls, which seem to burst 
their sockets with fright and terror 
at the hideous object on the other 
side, a large distorted mask, for whom 
or what intended I cannot even sur- 
mise. Among those appertaining to 
the aile windows, is a dog, an assas- 
sin, a human face with ass’s ears, 
and a tongue of equal magnitude 
hanging out of its mouth; those that 
have any pretence to the human form 
are dressed in costume of no age, an- 
tient or moderns and other faces, es- 
pecially at the West end, have an ex- 
traordinary proportion of mouth and 
teeth. But perhaps none are equal 
to a pair in the upper story of the 
vestry, which, on account of the sin- 
gularity of the association, deserve 
to be noticed as, perhaps, the great- 
est absurdity ever invented for em- 
bellishments of a Church. The first 
of these heads is furnished with a 
grotesque countenance, large ears, 
and a conspicuous pair of horns, and 
is intended, no doubt, for the eter- 
nal Enemy of Mankind, whilst the 
second, strange to tell, is a mitred 
Bishop. The first time 1 believe the 
head of the Devil has formed an em- 
bellishment of a Christian Church— 
why it is coupled with that of the 
Diocesan, is equally as unaccountable 
as the existence of the other incon- 
gruities introduced into this building. 
—Such a caricature might be tole- 
rated in a Presbyterian country, and 
may amuse some of our Dissenters at 
home, but Churchmen should never 
suffer such ludicrous subjects to dis- 
grace a sacred edifice. 

The interior, though it possesses 
none of the inconsistent ornaments 
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of the outside, is not a slep nearer 
perfection ; and towards the East end 
is broken into so many parts, that 
it appears as if formed of several por- 
tions irregularly patched together at 
distinct periods. The arches of the 
nave are acutely pointed, and adorn- 
ed with a few torus’s of the size of 
wands, unaccompanied by the hol- 
low, which in antient architecture 
adds such a degree of boldness to the 
other mouldings; and their poverty 
and nakedness is rendered more con- 
spicuous by the absence of sweeping 
cornices. The piers which support 
them have each twelve attached co- 
lumns in four clusters, the cluster in- 
ternally being carried up to the vault- 
ing of the clerestory: as in the other 
parts there is a great deficiency of 
ornament, here more is crowded to- 
gether than either the size of the 
piers or the style of the building re- 
quired, and shews only a poor at- 
tempt at cathedral architecture, of 
which the diminutive columns, more 
resembling sticks, placed upright, 
with two rings on their top capitals, 
convey a very inadequate idea. Ove 
division of the South aile is occupied 
by the tower, whose plain walls assi- 
milate with the meanness of the 
whole. Opposite to this clumsy in- 
truder is a heavy obtuse arch, form- 
ed into numerous mouldings, and 
resling upon an enormous pier, co- 
vered with perpendicular mouldings 
—another attempt to introduce the 
member of a Cathedral into a Parish 
Church, where its gigantic size seryes 
only to render the slender forms of 

its neighbours still more observable. 
The chancel is in two stories, the 
lower having a series of acutely point- 
ed arches, resting on columns equal 
in design to the nave, opening into a 
small Chapel on the North side: and 
the upper several simple lancet-form- 
ed recesses, without pillars, mould- 
ings, or auy other ornament, which 
appear like so many stopped-up win- 
dows. The altar is made into divi- 
sions, for commandments, &c. by 
poiated arches, and surmounted by 
a cornice of a fantastic design. The 
chapel, which opens to the chancel 
and aile by pointed arches, at first 
sight appears not inelegant, but upon 
a pearer view, the detail of its co- 
Jumas and arches, io the style of the 
nave, destroys every idea of beauty, 
and makes the spectator wish for a 
plaia 
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plain wall to hide such deformities. 
The ceiling of the nave and chancel 
is a highly-pointed cove, with a sort 
of moulding or fillet running over 
the surface, very different from the 
groining of all antient roofs, upon 
which it is evidently intended for an 
improvement; indeed the ceiling can 
scarcely be said to be groined, its 
plaster materials being merely cut 
and carved into a whimsical appear- 
ance of ornament of that kind, which 
may deceive the inattentive observer ; 
but a glance, from a spectator at 
all conversant with the buildings of 
antiquity, will at once detect the im- 
posture. The intersections are load- 
ed with bosses, or rather lumps of 
plaster, disposed with as little taste 
as any other ornaments in the Church. 
The ailes resemble the nave. But the 

orches, vestry, and chapels, like the 
Western avenue, have small mould- 
ings placed on their ceilings, disposed 
in different forms, but which being 
evidently not intended for groined 
work, it would not be worth en- 
quiring what carpenter's pencil gave 
the design, or from whence he ob- 
tained his authority. With all these 
defects, I think, Mr. Urban, you will 
not consider this assertion too bold, 
that in this building, professedly in 
the pointed style, not a pillar, mould- 
ing, pinnacle, or any member which 
appertains to that style, except the 
pointed arches, and they are not very 
accurately or elegantly formed, can 
be traced to originals in any edifice 
erected in this land prior to the Six- 
teenth Century, and whatis still more 
lamentable, not a single beauty meets 
the eye of the antiquary to console 
him for surveying such a mass of de- 
formities, excepting that the monu- 
ments of the old Church, valuable 
memorials to the topographer, seem 
to have been removed to the pre- 
sent. I saw none of antient date; 
such were, no doubt, usually consi- 
dered unworthy of preservation. The 
wood-work is not yet finisheds there 
is little doubt bat it will be of a piece 
of the edifice, which will at least have 
the merit of being a uniform piece of 
carpenter's Gothic. 

But the feelings of the antiquary 
ate the more outraged by an antient 
Church having been sacrificed to make 
way for this fantastic erection. If the 
parish had determined upon a new 
Church, there was room enough for 
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it in some other part of this popu- 
lous village, where, by being built in 
a more chaste style, it might have 
done bonour to them, instead of being 
a monument to be regretted by the 
village; though perhaps before the 
writer of this shall quit his Antiquarian 
pursuits, the parish may be really un- 
der the necessity of erecting another 
Church io the room of this summer- 
house edifice. When that period hap- 
pens, he trusts they will make choice, 
of a more judicious design, and not 
again suffer the national architecture 
to be disgraced by such an edifice 
as the present Church. 


Yours, &c. E. I. C. 
— 
Mr. Ungan, May 4 


iy . 
N Gent. Mag. vol. LXII. you re- 
cord the death of the Rev. Sa- 

muel Blackall, Rector of Loughho- 
rough ; and Mr. Nichols, in his “ His- 
tory of Leicestershire,” vol. III. p. 
900, particularly notices him, as “‘ pos- 
sessing considerable abilities, blended 
with remarkably placid manners ;” 
and adds, that “ he was universally re- 
spected.” The disorder which proved 
fatal to him was the gout in his head, 
for which he had been at the Hot 
Wells near Bristol. He was buried 
at Sidmouth, in Devonshire. 1 send 
you acopy of the inscription to his 
memory on a table monument in the 
Church-yard, which I am induced to 
do, as the Ledger stone has been split 
by the weather, and is in danger of 
going fast to decay. W.L. 

** Underneath lie the remains of Samves 
Brackatt, B.D. rector of Loughborough, 
in Leicestershire, sometime Fellow of Ema- 
nuel College, in Cambridge, second son of 
Theophilus Blackall, B. D. late Chancel- 
lor, grandson of Offspring Blackall, D. D. 
formerly Lord Bishop of this Diocese ; who 
died at Bristol Hot Wells, May 6th, 1792, 
aged 54. He had a wish to be buried in 
this place, in which he had taken great de- 
light when living.” 

oe 

Extracts From THE JOURNAL OF 

A RECENT Literary TRAVELLER 

ON THE CONTINENT. 


No. 1.— Geneva. 


i is now three days since I arrived 
at this place. To attempt to 
give any thing like a regular, and 
detailed account of the attractions 
of the part of the country mid 
which Geneva is situated, would 

oblige 
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oblige me to make a very volumi- 
nous communication of this letter; 
and as they have been discussed by 
mapy individuals far better qualified 
than I am to enter upon their his- 
tory, I shall content myself with 
cursorily noticing such matters as 
appear to me particularly deserving 
of remark. 

Geneva is partly built upon a hill, 
at an elevation of about 100 feet 
above the surface of its lake, which 
extends from it, in the form of a 
crescent, and to which it seems to 
form an Amphitheatre. The blue 
and limpid waters of the Rhone— 
for they are here of singular trans- 
parency— divide the town, some- 
what unequally, into two parts. In 
the 17th century Geneva was for- 
tified under the direction of Agrippa 
@Aubigné, a warrior, historian, and 
theologian, whose remains are en- 
tombed in the Cathedral, at the ex- 
pense of the Government, with the 
exception of the Bastion of Hesse, 
towards the erection of which the 
Landgrave of Hesse presented the 
state of the Canton with 10,000 
crowns. The Cathedral is a splendid 
piece of architecture; and its dome 
is similar to that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, which you have seen, and I 
have only read of. In the time of 
the earlier inhabitants of this por- 
tion of Switzerland a Temple dedi- 
cated to the Sun occupied its site. 
Among the illustrious men whose 
monuments are contained in the Ca- 
thedral, are the Duke de Rohan— 
who was banished by Cardinal de 
Richlieu, and his son Tancred. The 
view from the belfry is most mag- 
vificent. The waveless lake, blue as 
the heavens which it refiects,—glit- 
tering, with the arrowy light dif- 
fused over it by the rays of the 
golden sun,—looks from thence like 
a vast mirror, given by God to Na- 
ture, that she may —s become 
acquainted with her own loveliness 
and perfection. On its sloping shores, 
covered with vines, and thrown, as it 
were, upon the eye by the black and 
stupendous mouatains which tower 
from behind them, are scattered va- 
rious villages and gentlemen's seats ; 
and above all, ia wild and splendid 
desolation, rises the time- working 
and eternal Montblanc !— with its 
cloud-wrapt summit of everlasting 
sows. A German writer has not 
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unaptly termed it the King of the 
Mountains; it is, indeed, the Mo- 
narch of the scene, and appears 
like a mighty and magestically-gi- 
gantic Enchanter to have evoked 
the chain of hills by which it is sur- 
rounded, that it may stand forth io 
solitary grandeur, and shrink them 
into nothingness with its superiority ! 

There is a manufactory at Geneva 
for clocks and watches, which is said 
to furnish employment to 5000 of 
the poor people of both sexes; be- 
sides which, there is one for the fa- 
brication of velvet—and that of the 
Professor Pictet for shawls of silk 
and cotton, a specimen of which I 
send you. As far as my judgment 
extends in such matters, they would 
seem very much to resemble those 
of India: the colours, unlike the 
flimsy Parisian manufactures, are 
woven in the woof, and not painted 
after the web is complete. The hy- 
draulic engine invented by Monsieur 
Pictet, is constructed so as to feed 
all the fountains in the town, at the 
rate of 400 quarts in a minute. There 
appear to be some admirable me- 
chanics at Geneva. Musical snuff- 
boxes, birds, &c. are exported from 
hence to all parts of the Continent. 
I went to the Academy for the En- 
couragement of the Arts and Sci- 
ences, the first day after my arrival, 
and the principal Conservateur hav- 
ing signified a sort of delicate first- 
sight-attachment to an embossed Lon- 
don-made ring, which 1 happened to 
have on my watch chain, | proposed 
exchanging it with him for some 
piece of musical machinery. A bar- 
gain was soon struck, of which I 
forward you the proceeds, —a bird 
of Paradise, that twitters most sweet- 
ly, 4h! Perdina!t and the Copen- 
hagen and Queen of Prussia’s waltzes. 
You must turn the claws inward, al- 
ternately, when you wish to change 
the air, and open the bill to increase 
the tone. 

The finest collection of natural cu- 
riosities is that of Theodore de Saus- 
sure, the son of the celebrated Natu- 
ralist of that name, who accomplished 
the ascent of Montblanc. There are 
other mineral collections at the houses 
of Messrs. Tollot de Boissy, and Le 
Luc. A Dr. Jurine has ie a fine 
museum of the various fossils of St. 
Gothard, and in conjunction with 
M. Berger, an ornithological and en- 

tomologieal 
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tomological cabinet. Collections of 
the insects of the Alps are to be pur- 
chased at various prices, according to 
their extent. 

One of the rooms of the Academy 
at Geneva contains some fine sculp- 
tures, models in wax, antiques and 
paintings. Among the Artists to 
whom Geneva has given birth, Ar- 
laud is by far the most celebrated. 
He is said to have destroyed, in a fit 
of remorse, a beautiful but improper 
picture of Leda, wuch admired by 
the Parisian academicians. Some 
fragments of it are preserved in the 
Library here; the head among the 
rest. One urm is at Paris, and one 
leg in London. Asa work of art, it 
is perhaps to be regretted that it was 
destroyed; but for my own part, I 
think it would have been no very 
great calamity to posterity, if some 
other artists of note had been seized 
with similar compunctious visitings ; 
——we should then have been spared 
the pain of seeing even the altars of 
the churches on the Continent pro- 
faved and polluted with the indelicate 
productions of their pencils. 

Among the illustrious men who 
have made this neighbourhood their 
place of abode, may be instanced, 
Spon, Rousseau, Bonnet, Le Sage, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, Lenebier, Pictet, 
Prevost, Mallet, Neckar, and Huber 
the blind Naturalist. Madam De 
Stael, the celebrated Corinna, also 
resided on the banks of the lake at 
Chateau Coppet. 

The surface of the Lake of Geneva 
is situated, according to M. Pictet, 
1134 feet above the German Ocean. 
In length, it is said to be about 18 
leagues; it is fifteen leagues from 
Geneva to Vevay, although the boat- 
men sometimesaccomplish the voyage 
in four hours. Vevay is the last town 
upon ils shores, with the exception of 
Villeneuve. The celebrated Castle of 
Chillon, rendered memorable by the 
confinement of Bonnevard, the Gene- 
vese patriot, within its dungeons for 
six years, rises from the Lake, about 
five miles beyond Vevay. Near this 
place the Lake is said to be 1000 feet 
in depth, At Geneva its breadth is 
not more than from three to four 
hundred feet; but between Rolle and 
Thenon, it is computed at three 
leagues and a quarter. Its whole ex- 
panse contains about 26 square leagues. 
This information I gained from a 
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boatman we had engaged to go with 
us upon the Lake, and I have since 
found it to be correct. The water is 
of a deep blue, derived, as 1 conjec- 
ture, from the soil beneath; for the 
Reuss is of a bright green, and reflec- 
tion from surrounding objects could 
not possibly occasion this difference 
of hue. 

The lower part of the town of 
Geneva is an island, caused by the 
river Rhine, which, as I have already 
observed, issues as it were through 
the city, with ceaseless and rapid rush 
from the Lake. The Rhine, about 
a mile from its embouchure at Ge- 
neva, receives the waters of the Arve, 
or rather meets them s and so strong 
is the current of both streams, that 
the concussion occasions a reflux for 
almost half a miles; nay, on the part 
of the Rhine, sometimes within a 
hundred yards of Geneva, a perfect 
phlethegon is created where the union 
takes place. 

Leman is looked upon as one of 
the finest pieces of waler in Europe. 
Voltaire has celebrated it in some 
tolerable verses in his “ Epitre au 
Lac de Geneve.” 1 have also met 
with a very elegant Address to it in 
English, in the quatrain stanza, in an 
Album at the Bibliotheque Publique, 
which 1 have set Clark to transcribe, 
and which will accompany this. 

(To be conctuded in our next.) 
— 
Mr. Urnsan, July 3. 
ERMIT me to offer the following 
incident, as calculated for your 
“ Progress of Anecdotal Literature,” 
as it relates to a period unnoticed by 
your Censor. 

Hume, in his History of the Reign 
of Edward II. mentions that he had 
seen a French manuscript, containin 
some disbursements of that King, an 
among others, the payment of a 
crown to a person for making his 
Majesty laugh. To judge by the 
events of this reign (be observes), 
such ought to have been no easy task. 
Whether this man held the situation 
of Jester to King Edward (which is 
not improbable), we have no means 
of ascertaining. 

The following list, extracted from 
your papers passim, may give at one 
view a series of Jesters, as far as they 
can be correctly ascertained : 

Joun Scocan, flor. 1480. 
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Witttam Sommers, temp. Henry 
Vill. 

Joun Pacs, Ditio. 

Joun Heywoopn, died 1572. 

Cuartes Custer, temp. Eliz. 

ARcHIBALD ARMSTRONG, flor. 1630. 

Muckis Joun, temp. Car. I. 


1 observe in your account of Anec- 
dotes, some extracts from the “ Ban- 
quet of Jests,” 1639; and although 
uowilling to swell the number, sub- 
mit the following to the aotice of 
your Readers: 


“ No, 150.—Stratford upon Avon.—One 
travelling through Stratford upon Avon, a 
towne most remarkable for the birth of 
famous William Shakspeare, and walking 
in the church to doe his devotion, espied a 
thing there worthy of observation, which 
was a tomb-stone, laid more than three 
hundred yeares ago, on which was en- 
graven an epitaph to this purpose: * J, 
Thomas such a one, and Elizabeth my 
wife, here under lie buried; and know, 
Reader, J. R. C. and I. Christoph. 2. are 
alive at this houre to witnesse it.” P, 120. 


This passage serves to confirm what 
reputation the memory of Shakspeare 
enjoyed at that time. It is generally 
supposed, 1 believe, that his works 
experienced unmerited neglect after 
his death. Future biographers may 
refer to this anecdote as one of the 
‘‘testimonia veterum” in favour of 
our great dramatic Bard. 

Yours, &c. LATHBURIENSIS. 

EE 

Mr. Urzan, July 4. 

bpm has lately come into my 

possession two plates of earthen 
ware, which, from their lightness, 
appear to be old Delft. They are 
round, and 9 inches in diameter, and 
the concavity nearly the same with 
that of a common table plate, but 
without any flat exterior border; the 
colour white, with a tinge of pink. 
Upon the upper surface of the plate, 
are three concentric circles, the outer- 
most at an inch and a half, the inaer- 
most at two inches from the rim, and 
all of a light blue colour. 


Royal Jesters.--- Curious old Plates. 
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Between the outermost circle and 
the rim, there is a border, formed by 
two circles, which are joined by small 
semicircular lines, having the convex 
sides turued towards and cutting each 
other. 

Within the inmost circle, there is 
a naked human figure, with wings, of 
a reddish brown colour, spread, and 
in the attitude of flight; the legs from 
the knees being turned backwards, 
nearly in a right angle. The arms 
are extended, and in each hand there 
is a small branch or twig. The hair 
of the head is bushy, of a bright yel- 
low colour. Neither the face, of 
which both eyes are visible, nor the 
body, which is much en bon point, 
discover any marks of the sex. The 
length of the figure, measuring from 
the heel round the knee, is about 5 
inches. The body and face are white, 
shaded with blue, and round the out- 
line of the figure there is a broad line 
of a darker blue colour. 

If, through the channel of your 
useful Magazine, any explanation can 
be procured respecting these plates, 
you will greatly oblige 

A Consrant Reaper. 


Mr. Ursan, July 5. 
AVING observed an erroneous 
account of the presegt state of 
the Island of Tristan de Acunha, in a 
Periodical Publication for April, I 
am induced, for the sake of commer- 
cial and geographical information, to 
communicate to you the actual State 
of that Island, which may be consi- 
dered as a supplement to the descrip- 
tion which I transmitted to your Ma- 
gazine a few years since *. 

I have reason to think that this 
Island is at present uninhabited. A 
singular fatality attended the two 
American adventurers who took pos- 
session of it about eleven years since. 
The principal person, Captain Jona- 
than Lambert, was drowned whilst 
fishing off the Island, and his compa- 
nion, Captaint Benjamin Franklia 





* See vul. LXXXIIL i. p. 28. 


+ This gentleman was godson to the celebrated Printer and Legislator the late Dr. 


Benjamin Franklin, and originally commanded a ship in the Levant trade, which was 
wrecked near Mogadore on the Barbary coast, when he and his crew were made pri- 
soners by the Moors, and reduced to a state of slavery, in which condition he remained 
nearly four years; and at length was ransomed by the American Consul for 4000 
piasters. By this misfortune he was reduced to a state of indigence, having lost a!l his 
property, and in hopes of bettering his fortune, in conjunction with Lambert, he took 
possession of Tristan de Acunha, During his residence at Rio de Janeiro, he pur- 

chased 
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Seaver, after proceeding to Rio de 
Janeiro to solicit the aid of the Por- 
tuguese Government to enable him 
to cultivate the Island, being disap- 
pointed in his expectations, abandon- 
ed the project, and entered into the 
service of the Government of Buenos 
Ayres, by whom he was promoted to 
the rank of a Commodore: but they 
having, it is said, some reason to sus- 
pect his fidelity, and being accused of 
tampering with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, he was arrested; aod after a 
short and rigorous confinement, con- 
demned to suffer death, and shot, on 
board of a schooner off the island of 
Flores in the river Plate. This in- 
formation I received during a short 
residence at Buenos Ayres and at Rio 
de Janeiro, in 1819. 

About five years since, to the best 
of my recollection, when I was a resi- 
dent at the Cape of Good Hope, the 
present Goveruor of that Settlement, 
Lord Charles Henry Somerset, sent a 
military detachment, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Claste (one of his aides- 
du-camp) to Tristan de Acunha, who 
took possession of the Island, in the 
name of bis Majesty, provisionally, 
till the measure received the sanction 
of the British Government: but after 
a few months occupation, having re- 
ceived orders to abandon the place, 
the troops were withdrawn, aud re- 
turned to the Cape a short time be- 
fore I left that Colony. 

This Island was first discovered by 
the Portuguese Admiral Tristan de 
Acunha, from whom it takes its name. 
Another of the group, Diego Alvarez, 
is called after a vice-admiral of that 
name; the remainder of the cluster 
are, Nightingale Island, Gough’s Is- 
land, Inaccessible Island, and Rocky 
Island. 

In the History of St. Helena, writ- 
ten by Mr. Brook, he states that the 
East India Company had it once ia 
contemplation to abandon that island, 
and take possession of Tristan de 
Acunha, as a depét,—it having a de- 
cided advantage over the other, not 
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only from its local situation, but 
from its superior fertility and pro- 
duce: and this project would have 
been carried into execution, only for 
the opposition of the Portuguese Go- 
vernment. A. Sinnor. 
eg 
Sratves 1x tue Frencn Museum, 
with Remargs By Mu. Fosnroxe. 
No. VIII. 
( Resumed from vol. XC, ii. p. 216.) 
Hali of the Romans. 

HIS saloon is so called from a 

painting on the ceiling, repre- 
seuting Poetry and History celebrat- 
ing with envy the exploits of warlike 
Rome. With every deference to the 
political necessity of continental na- 
tions preserving a military spirit, the 
introduction of History shows that it 
ought to have commemorated the 
truth; namely, that the conquests of 
the Romans merely imply the success 
of regular tacticks over the mob- 
fighting of barbarous warfare. But 
the vanity of France is here conspi- 
cuous, and the comparison with Eng- 
lish good sense is striking. The bat- 
tles of Marlborough are tapestried at 
Blenheim, but these were fought with 
equal arms. Our Indian combats are 
not deemed worthy of notice, except 
as picturesque records. 

LXXVII. Geta. 4 Bust. This 
bust, taken from the ruins of Gabii, 
is in perfect preservation. Portraits 
of this Emperor are very rare, be- 
cause they were destroyed by Cara- 
calla. (Monum. Gabin. n. 4. Visconti, 
p. 31.) There is a marble bust of 
hint at the Capitol, which Mongez 
(Rec. p. 17) says, is perhaps unique. 
His face upon the Florentine gems 
(i. pl. 15, m. 12) is that of a beardless 
youth, and exhibits a singular mode 
of hair-dressing ; for though the Ro- 
mans wore crops, yet their perukism 
is of inexhaustible variety. 

LXXVIII. Inorvs. «4 Fragment. 
This fragment belonged to a demi- 
reclined statue, of which there re- 
main only the head, and a part of the 
torso. This piece of fine workman- 





chased a quantity of vaccine matter, with 


which he arrived at the Cape very oppor- 


tunely, at a time when the small pox was making dreadful ravages amongst the popu- 
lation of that settlement ; to stop which calamity Lady Anne Dashwood made a pur- 
chase of the vaccine matter from Capt. Seaver ; and with the greatest humanity pre- 
sented it to the Medical Committee to vaccinate the inhabitants. This lady likewis« 
opened a subscription for him, by which he cleared 10,000 rix dollars. Capt. Seaver 
was a man of superior abilities and address, and better educated than the Yankee Cap- 
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ship was found in the ruins of Delos. 
The attitude of the figure gives us 
reason to think, that it represented 
the river Inopus, which watered that 
sacred isle. The gods of small rivers 
have been often represented without 
beards. This precious fragment was 
brought to Marseilles by a vessel, to 
which it served for ballast. (Vis- 
conti, p. 32.) This practice of bal- 
lasting vessels with the precious re- 
mains of antiquity, during the Cru- 
sades, was the means of reviving the 
Arts in Europe. There have been 
various positions advanced concern- 
ing the figures of rivers, which word 
shows a defect in our language. We 
have no distinctive appellation for 
rivers which flow directly to the sea, 
and those which are merely tributary. 
But among the Ancients, and proba- 
bly some Moderns, fluvius applied to 
such master channels, and rivus to 
the obscure rural streams. Upon this 
discrimination is founded an opinion 
of some writers, that the annexation 
of the beard, implies rivers, which 
flowed directly to the sea, while those 
without, denoted a mere feedin 
stream. This remark is unfounded, 
as well as that of Visconti concerning 
the beardless chin being confined to 
small rivers; for the Po upon the 
bas-relief of Phaeton at the Villa 
Borghesé, has no beard, nor the flu- 
vius of Agrigentum, nor many other 
fluvii, properly so called. Vaillant 
has gone into another mistake. He 
says, that the fluvii are not represent- 
ed prostrate, but when they received 
other streams, which swelled them ; 
and that then the river, which emp- 
tied its waters into a fluvius, is repre- 
sented standing. He is confuted b 
the Pactolus or the Hyllus, whic 
flows into the Hermus, upon the 
Lydian coins of Gordian Pius, where 
both rivers are reclining, with reeds 
and urns. The Meander and its tri- 
butary Marsyas, are both prostrate 
upon the coins of Apamea. Jobert 
gives other examples. (See Spanheim 
Epist. iv. ad Morel. pp. 251, 258.) 
There is only one thing tolerably cer- 
tain concerning the figures of Rivers; 
it is, that they commonly look to- 
wards the point of the compass, whi- 
thertheir waters are flowing : and from 
this rule being disregarded, the figure 
of the Thames at Somerset House, 
which faces the Strand, would convey 
Gant, Maa, July, 1821. 
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to an Ancient the idea that the river 
flowed up hill to Highgate and Hamp- 
stead. 

LXXIX. Szrrmuvs Severvs. 4 
Bust. In excellent style and preser- 
vation. He wears the lena, or long 
cloak. (Monum. Gabini, n. 81. Vis- 
conti, p. 32.) His busts are quite 
common. 

LXXX. Aveusrus. 4 Statue. The 
Emperor is in atoga. The plate of 
marble at his feet alludes to the de- 
cree of the Colony, or corporate body, 
who erected this Statue ia his honour. 
(Visconti, p. 80.) His Heads and 
Busts are common. “In the Pio- 
Clementine Museum (says Mongez) 
(Rec. p. 13) was preserved an ar- 
tique Statue, aupek in a foga, upon 
which was placed an antient head of 
Augustus; it was at Venice in the 
Giustiniani Palace ; and is now in the 
French Museum.” This last is the 
Statue marked nz. 89. 

LXXXI. Aw unknown Roman 
Commanper. 4 Bust. The cut of 
the beard announces the second Cen- 
tury of the Christian era. (Visconti, 
p. 33.) The beard was always an 
ensign of high rank; and it has been 
oo from the representations 

f Mairinus upon Coins, that im 
rial figures were not represented with 
beards, until they became Emperors : 
but the fashion of beards appears, at 
any rate, a very equivocal test of any 
wera or country. 

LXXXIl. Rewii. A Statue. The 
eternal City personified, is armed 
with the Egis, and is seated upon a 
rock, symbolic of the Tarpeian rock. 
This Statue of Porphyry had lost the 
arms and head, which were of another 
material, according to the usage of 
PolychromaticSculpture. These parts 
have been restored in gilt bronze. ( Vis- 
conti, p. 33.) It is certain, that the 
goddess Rome resembled a Pallas, 
except in not having her eyes cast 
down ; and that the Emperors some- 
times appear with the Egis upon 
coins and statues: but it is equally 
certain, that the known figures of 
the goddess Rome do not coincide 
in costume and attributes with this 
marble, unless in one statue in Mont- 
faucon, L’Aotiq. expliq. vol. I. p. ii. 
b. 2. c. 5. 

LXXXIill. Aw unknown Roman 
Personace. A Bust. This Roman, 
whose Bust announces the Antonine 

ere, 
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ewra, is represented in civil costume. 
The lena is placed over the toga, and 
forms by its regular folds a kind of 
large band. The muscles and drapery 
are of perfect execution. (Visconti, 
p. 34.) With respect to the drapery 
of antique Statues, it is proper to re- 
collect the remark of Winckelman 


(Art. iv. ¢. 5,43), that while it is. 


very common to see naked statues, 
such as Venuses and Apollos, perfectly 
like each other, it is very uncommon 
to see a draped statue, which resem- 
bles any other in the adjustment. 

LXXXIV. Caninus. 4 Statue. 
A figure iv a toga, denominated from 
the name upon the plinth. 

LXXXV. Serrimivus Severus. 4 
Bust. See n.79. 

LXXXVI. Impertat Stratuc. 4 
torso, in a cuirass, of exquisile work- 
manship. 

LXXXVII. Serrimivs Severus. 
A Bust, but superior to n. 85. 

LXXXVIIl. Tiperivs. 4 Statue. 
He is clothed in the toga, and holds 
in his left hand the scipio of Empe- 
rors and triumphers. The execution 
of the drapery is admirable for the 
taste, delicacy, and boldness, of the 
work. (Visconti, p. 35.) The scipio 
was the ivory staff, surmounted by 
an eagle, which was at first the sym- 
bol of Consular power, and after- 
wards daily carried by the Emperors. 
This Statue was formerly at the Vati- 
can, and the French writers make 
the portraits of Tibetius the models 
of Louis XI. ‘le plus dissimulé, le 
plus perfide des hommes.” The busts 
are rare, according to Winckleman 
(art. 6), infinitely more so than those 
of Augustus. Notwithstanding there 
are two heads at the Capitol, and 
others are known. 

LXXXIX. Avcustus. 4 Statue. 
(See n. 80.) The Emperor is stand- 
ing. The large style of the toga re- 
calls the taste of the Greek schools. 
(Visconti, p. 35.) This full style of 
Greek drapery is admirably delineated 
in the Hamilton Vases; and curious 
specimens of it occur in the excellent 
selections published by Mr. Kirke. 

XC. Faustina, tHE Motuer. 4 
Bust. Of fine workmanship and per- 
fect conservation. (Visconti, ‘p. 35.) 
Of all the portraits of the Empresses, 
this is the most common. The tuft 
of hair upon the top of the head dis- 
criminates her busts from those of the 
younger Faustina, whose hair is fas- 
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tened in a knot at the back of the 
head. The coiffure of the elder Faus- 
tina upon the Palais Royal gems (tom. 
ti. pl. 42.) is perhaps the most elegant 
specimen of artificial hair-dressing 
ever known; and by its difficult and 
elaborate formation, must have been 
a wig; for some statues have this ap- 
pendage in marble, which takes on 
and off. (See n. 97.) 

XCI. Rome. A Colossal Bust. The 
wolf, suckling Romulus and Remus 
upon each side of the helmet, distin- 
guishes the portrait from that of a 
Miverva. (Visconti, p. 36.) Eckhel 
says, that figures of the Goddess 
Rome, so very common, commence 
with Hadrian, and that the first apo- 
theosis of her was made by the people 
of Smyrna, and that Livy, |. 43, c. 5, 
is mistaken, for which he quotes Ta- 
citus, Annal. 1V. 56. 

XCII. Faustina, toe YOuNGER. 
In the costume of Pudicitia. A Bust 
(Visconti, p. 36.) A Bust of her, 
found at Hadrian’s Villa, is or was at 
the Capitol. 

(To be continued.) 
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Nuca& Curiosa. 

ODART, in a communication to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, computed that an elm every 
year, at a medium, produces 330,000 
seeds; and, therefore, supposing it to 
live 100 years, 33 millions of secds 

during its whole age. 

Fern is vastly more fruitfal in seeds. 

Harts tongue produces in a year 
one million of seeds.—Dr. Grew. 

There isa kind of mushroom which 
grows on the bands and plaisters ap- 

lied to wounds and sores of sick men 
in the Hospital of Hotel Dieu.—Tour- 
nefort. 

After the Fire of London, 1666, an 
immense quantity of erysinum lati- 
folium majus glabrum appeared upon 
more than 200 acres of ground where 
it happened! 

The immensity of the number of 
seeds to those that are expended, out 
of which only one plant is produced, 
is incredible.—So the great number 
of animals, and them that are born, 
but do not long survive, and the 
greater number of abortions, bear 
strong analozy to the rest of nature— 
and the analogy is likewise obvious 


in moral life, as it respects Virtue and 


Cardinal 


Vice. 
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Cardinal—a Cardo, ahinge. The 
Latin Church calls ber principal Mi- 
nisters of the Court of Rome Cardi- 
nals, from this word Cardo, a hinge, 
because on them hinges the election 
of their Popes: and so the word Am- 
bassador, in Jerem. xlix. 14, should 
or might be rendered—a Missionary 
is an Ambassador to the Heathen, or 
hinge to unite them to Christ. 

Evelyn’s Memoirs, 10 May, 1654, 
says, 

«* My Lady Gerard treated us at Mul- 
berry Garden now y® only place of re- 
freshment about y® towne for persons of 
the best quality to be exceedingly cheat- 
ed at; Cromwell and his partisans having 
shut up and seized on Spring Gardens, 
wch till now had been y® usual rendez- 
vous for the Ladys and Gallants of this 
season.”? 

This Mulberry Garden was the site 
on which Buckingham House was 
built, and the Spring Garden was a 
place of entertainment in the vil- 
lage of Charing, since built upon 
and constituting the present street 
near Charing Cross. 

By the same Memoirs we learn that 
Grenadier soldiers were first brought 
into service, June 29, 1678, and were 
embodied with the regiments review- 
ed on that day by the King on Houn- 
slow Heath; “ they were dextrous io 
flinging hand granados, every one 
having a pouch full—they wore furr’d 
caps with coped crownes, like Jani- 
zaries, which made them look very 
fierce, and some had long hoods hang- 
ing down behind—their clothing being 
piebald, yellow and red.” 

At the sale of effects of King 
Charles I. the Cartoons of Rafael 
formed a principal subject of geuveral 
notice, and the King of France had 
given orders to his Ambassador to 
purchase them, which having come 
to the ears of Cromwell, he sent Gen. 
Skippon to bid for them, lest they 
should be conveyed out of the coun- 
try. When the lot was proposed, a 
long silence ensued, after which the 
French ambassador offered 30/. and 
then another pause followed—for no- 
body dared bid, on seeing Skippon, 
till they knew his intention—he then 
said, “1 bid 407. for my Lord Pro- 
tector,” to whom they were knocked 
down immediately. 

I remember to have seen at Bed- 
ford House, in Bloomsbury Square, at 
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the time of the sale of the whole build- 
ing and its furniture, and the copies 
of the Cartoons of Rafael, by Sir Jas. 
Thornhill—they were then in good 
preservation, and decorated the walls 
of the Grand Saloon in the Western 
wing—they were very close copies, 
and were highly esteemed—but who 
was the purchaser, and in whose pos- 
session are they at this time? 

The money given at the commu- 
nion in St. James’s Church, West- 
minster, amounted to much more 
than the usual distributions by the 
minister, and the rest was for some 
years laid out in the establishment of 
a parochial school in that parish, call- 
ed the Offertory School. 

The Romanists are indebted for 
their Church Music to the Benedic- 
tines; our fine Cathedral service is 
derived from them—may it continue 
for ever! 

The Psalmody of our Churches was 
a popular innovation during the first 
years of the Reformation; and the 
psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins were 
allowed to be sung, not enjoined: 
those, says Collier, II. 236, who 
have searched into the matter with 
the utmost care and curiosity, could 
never discover any authority, either 
from the Crown or the Convocation. 
—Southey’s Wesley, 1. 221. 

Guido Aretinus, a Benedictine 
Monk, who lived about the year 
1020, is the reputed inventor of 
counterpoint, He added some notes 
to the scale; and to these sounds he 
gave the names Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, 
La; because these were the first syl- 
lables of cach hemistick in a hyma 
to St. John the Baptist, which in the 
music, happened to form a series of 
six notes regularly ascending. The 
note which he added below, was ex- 
pressed by Gamma, according to the 
Greek notation; and hence the Scale 
was called Gamut. 


* Ut queant laxis Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum Famuli tuorum, 
Solve poluti Labii reatum. 
Sancti Johannis.” 


The Italians have substituted Do 
for Ut, as being more open for the 
voice ; and about 150 years since the 
French added the syllable Si to ex- 
press the 7th of the key ;—and thus 
the scale remains to this day. 

Ed. Rev. May, _ 


fr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, July 5. 
HE Cedar of Libanus, mentioned in vol. XLIX. p. 138, is still standing in 
part of the Garden formerly belonging to the Old Palace, and bas consi- 
derably increased since it was measured in 1779, by the late Mr. Liley. 
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In 1793, at 3 feet from the ground, this famous Cedar measured, in girt, 12 
feet. In 1815, at 1 foot 6 in. from the ground, 15 feet 8 in.; and in 1821, at 
1 foot from the ground, 17 feet. But, to give you a more general and 
correct idea of this Tree, 1 send you the section and admeasurements, taken 
on the 15th of March last. ft. im. 

ft. in. 4, Ditto at 5 feet 6 in. from ditto- 13 6 
1. Girt close to the ground (not in- . Ditto at 14 feet 6 in. from ditto 13 3 
cluded in the calculation - -19 9 6. Ditto at 24 feet 6 in. from ditto 10 11 
2. Ditto at 1 foot fromthe ground- 17 0 7. Ditto at 32 feet 6 in. from ditto 
3,-Ditto at 1 foot 6 in. from ditto (rather more than | foot below 


(not included in the calculation) 16 1 the fracture B) - - - - -I1 8 
8. Ditto 
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ft. in, 
8. Ditto of the large branch A at 
insertion - - - - = = = 7 6 
9. Ditto at 5 feet from insertion - 7 4 
10. Ditto at 15 feet fromditto - - 5 6 
11. Ditto at 25 feet from ditto - - 3 10 
12. Ditto at 35 feet from ditto - - 2 1 
Total length of timber 68 feet 6 
in. Perpendicular height 64 
feet 8 in. Contents* 548 
cubit feet, exclusive of the 
branches, 7 of which girt as 
follows : 
Branch a. towards the East - - - 4 
4. towards the South West 3 
c. towards the East- - - 4 
d, towards the South West 3 
e. towards the East- - - 5 
f. towards the West- - - 3 
g- towards the South East - 4 
Extent of the branches from N.E, to 
S.W. 87 feet. 
The body of the Tree has encreased at 
girt 3, since 1815, 5 inches. 
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This Cedar was destined to the axe 
by the late Mr. Callaway, after he 
had purchased the Old Palace at En- 
field; the saw-pit was already pre- 
pared, and a trench dug round the 
tree, but some of the inhabitants of 
Enfield, the admirers of this tree, 
particularly the late Richard Gough, 
esq. and Dr,,Sherwin, interfered; at 
whose request the tree was spared, and 
it is now standing, the ornament of 
the place. This circumstance gave 
rise to much versification, and about 
this time some high flown compli- 
ments appeared ia the St. James's 
Chronicle, addressed to the late Mr. 
Gough; they were, however, com- 
posed with all the irregularity of a 
school-boy genius, and were signed 
Euterpe, to which Mr. Gough replied 
under the signature Clio, quoting 
Drayton's Polly-Olbion for a panegy- 
rick on Enfield : these gave origin to 
the following lines, which were sent 
to Mr. Gough, but never publishedt : 
** Ye sister Muses, cease your idle strains, 

Oh! cease in sportive lays to sing, 

To torture Enfield or Castalia’s plains, 

But strike, oh strike with me the dolefal 

string. 





* It is stated, by Mr. Liley’s account, 
to contain, exclusive of the boughs, about 
103 cubical feet; whereas, in fact, it con- 
tained at that time about 293 cubical feet, 
this may very probably be an error in the 
press at the time. 

+ The words in italics were taken from 
the lines by Euterpe. 
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* Too much, too much, Camdenius * hath 
been prais’d, 
Divine Euterpe, in thy glorious lines ; 
Enough hath Enjield’s character been rais’d, 
Which now in Clio’s sportive uumbers 
shines. 
“ Far other subjects ‘ on your labours call,’ 
Far other subjects ask ‘ your tuneful aid,’ 
For lo! the pride of Lebanon must fall, 
The stately Cedar in the royal shade. 
** Not in the ‘ cudgar groves’ shall Cedars 
grow, 
As erst in Lebanon’s most holy land, 
But near Eliza’s royal dome they show, 
The Cedar planted by her milk-white 
hand. 
** Weep, weep, ye Muses at the mournful 
deed, [tone, 
Ye Hama Cedryads join the plaintive 
With mighty Callaway, oh! intercede, 
The fate of lofty Lebanon bemoan.” 
MELPOMENE. 
The branches in general spread 
horizontally ; but at the height of 
about 40 feet, and little below the 
art where the main trunk was 
roken off, branch (A)has taken nearly 
a perpendicular direction, and viewed 
on the side opposite to the fracture 
(B) appears to be a continuation of 
the body of the tree; the extremity 
of this branch is 64 feet 8 in. from 
the ground. The dimensions already 
noticed, were taken by Mr. May, who 
occupies the only part of the old 
structure now remaining, as a board- 
ing-school, in whose garden the Cedar 
stands in a flourishing condition, and 
to whom I am indebted for the pre- 
sent admeasurement and section. 
This tree has been erroneously stated 
to have been planted by Queen Eliza- 
beth, but it seems to be pretty cer- 
tain, that Dr. Uvedale planted it at 
the time he occupied the palace as a 
boarding-school, about the year 1665, 
which makes this tree 156 years old. 
The tree may be seen from almost 
every part of Enfield, whether on 
the hill or in the valley. The wood 
does not differ in appearance from 
white deal, nor does it seem harder, 
aod has an agreeable smell. The 





* It was thought the compliments paid 
to Mr. Gough were at the expence of the 
other inhabitants of Enfield. 

(A) The branch which took nearly a per- 
pendicalar direction after the fracture, 
and now appears as part of the body of 
the tree. 

(B) The place where the trunk was 
broken by high wind in 1703, 

cones 
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cones are ovate, abrupt, and their 
scales close pressed. The red crest 
of the Anthers flowers are ovate, flat, 
and erect. The leaves tufted, peren- 
nial. The male flowers are of a long 
cylindrical form ; the female catkins 
are ovate, dull purple, both lips of 
their scales nearly obicular, and close 
pressed *. 

I have seen some cones of a Cedar 
from Mount Libanus, brought in a 
ship which arrived at Deptford in 
May last, from Syria. These cones 
were longer from the base to the 
apex than those of the Enfield Cedar, 
and were of a light brown colour ; 
those of the Enfield tree were much 
darker, shorter, and contained a 
greater portion of turpentine than 
the former; which probably may be 
attributed to the difference of soil, 
that of Enfield being of a much richer 
quality than that of Libanus, which is 
only sand, and that of the poorest 
description. 

The following directions have been 
collected for the information of those 
persons who are desirous of cultivat- 
ing the growth of Cedars in England. 
The seeds, a little before sowing, 
should be taken from the cone in the 
following manner:—Let a hole be 
bored with a piercer, exactly up the 
centre of the cone, from the base to 
the apex ; put it into water, where it 
may remain 24 hours; then having a 
wooden peg rather bigger than the 
piercer, let it be thrust into the hole, 
and it will so divide the cone, that the 
different scales may be taken away, 
and the seeds picked out. Great care 
must be taken not to bruise or hurt 
the seeds, which will be then very 
tender. 

The soil should be rather of a sandy 
nature, or for want of this, some 
mould taken fresh from a rich pasture, 
and sifted with a little drift sand, will 
answer the purpose. Let the seeds 
be sown about the middle of March, 
in pots or boxes, near half an inch 
deep. In about seven or eight weeks 
the plants will appear, when they 
should be removed into the shade, 
from the heat of the sun, where they 
may stand, but not under shelter, all 
the summer, during which time they 





* See the beautiful plate by Mr. 
Sowerby, added to Mr. Lambert’s Work 
after his original publication, of the dif- 
ferent species of the Pinus. 
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should be kept clear of weeds, and 
watered now and then. In the winter 
season they should be removed into a 
warmer situation, or, if it is likely to 
prove very severe, they should be 
sheltered either by mats, or removed 
into the green house, or covered with 
a hot-bed frame, for they are subject 
at first to lose their young tops by 
the severity of frosts. 

In the beginning of April follow- 
ing, these plants may be pricked out 
in beds four inches asunder, and if the 
weather proves dry, they should be 
staked and watered till they have 
taken root, after which they will 
want little shading and less watering 5 
indeed nothing .more is required than 
keeping them free from weeds, and 
covering the ground so as to keep it 
moist, and prevent its chapping by 
the rays of the sun. In this bed they 
may remain two years; when, in the 
spring they should be transplanted to 
the nursery, where they may remain 
till they are planted out for good. 

During the time they are in the 
nursery, and after planting out, many 
will have a tendency to droop in their 
leading shoot: as soon, therefore, as 
this is perceived, an upright stake 
must be driven into the ground, to 
which the shoots should be tied with 
bass matting, to keep them to their 
upright growth. This will not always 
effect it, for some, after being tied so 
effectually, turn the shoot downward 
over the Rtediee, though loose, so as 
to appear as if they were beat down 
on purpose. 

When Cedars are planted out for 
good, they should be left to Nature, 
after being properly fenced ; not a 
knife nor bill-hook should come near 
them, lopping even their lowest 
branches is so injurious, that it both 
retards their growth and diminishes 
their beauty. Cedars now growing 
in England, are found to thrive best 
in the poorest soil. W. R. 

*,* The foregoing account of the 
Cedar at Enfield, is extracted from the 
MS. of an intended “ History and Anti- 
quities of the Town and Parish of En- 
field,” which will probably appear the 
latter end of this year. 

IO 


Mr. Ursan, July 6. 


— is a species of tenure in 
the North of England, called 
Darencace, frequently mentioned in 
various records, which has caused 

great 
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great diversity of opinion as to its 
nature; and I believe it is not yet 
settled whether it was a free tenure, 
or one of villenage and servility. If 
the following observations, made dur- 
ing a search after other matters, tend 
to throw the least light on the sub- 
ject, they are heartily at your service. 

The word is Anglo-Saxon, and to 
be found in most of the dialects of 
the Gothic. 

There are three authors of note 
who advocate the claim of this tenure 
to the rank of petty serjeantry ; 
Blount, in his book of Tenures, and 
Law Dictionary; Dr. Hickes, in the 
Thesaurus, and Sir Henry Spelman, 
in his Glossary and Remaios. 

Blount says, the Drenches or Drengs 
were free, and held by knight-service; 
but this is a borrowed opinion merely, 
as is manifest from his quotation of a 
MS Domesday Book, and his refer- 
ence to Spelman. 

The quotation from the manuscript 
is a garbled and imperfect passage 
from a transcript of the original, 
which passage will be given correctly 
hereafter. 

Dr. Hickes also thought drengage 
was a knight-service, in proof of 
which he quotes a grant or charter 
of Ralph Bishop of Durham, of the 
time of William I. “ R. biyceop 


gpevep pell alle hiy pemey 3 Spengey 
of Ealondycipe y Nophamycipe” &c. 
which he renders, “ R. Episcopus 
omnibus suis Ministris, et Militibus 
Lindisfarnensis Insule, et pagi Norha- 
mensis, salutem dicit,” &c. 

The Doctor gives “ militibus” as 
the meaning of “ dpengey,” partly be- 
cause it is so rendered in the Sharn- 
borne pedigree : 


“« In hac versione,” says he, “‘ dpengey 
reddidi militibus, et eadem significatione 
gaudere censes in historia familie de 
Sharoborne, que extat in Reliquiis Spel- 
mannis ;” and that “ ipsi in posterium vo- 
carentur Drenges, i. e. ut ego puto, Mili- 
tes, a cimbrico bdreingt, vir strenuus, 
fortis, et synecdochice Miles.—Sic iu 
Edda Icelandorum, Mythol. XLII. Chor 
pick ut bm Agsgard gem tngur dreingr; 
‘Thor ex Asgardio profectus est in forma 
javenis Militis.—Sic in historia Styrbior- 
nonis Suecici, quod extat in commentariis 
Christiani Wormii ad Are multiscii sce- 
das: nu er dan markar Drotten i drein- 
gia {id geingenn; nunc profectus est 
Danie Rex ad Militum copias.—Sic etiam 


in Glafg Saga, Gack attu in, quad 
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echia, Armur Orengr; Intro i, inquit 
Vidua, miselle Miles.—Sic, denique, in 
Wervarar Saga; cap. v. p. 68. en stal 
vid eirn oroste hepa braugtra Oreingia 
nemur bugurbili; Alter robustorum Mi- 
litum contra alterum pugnabit, nisi ani- 
mus fatiscat.” 

Although Dr. Hickes appears to 
have been determined in his transla- 
tion of these several quotations from 
the Icelandic, by the Sharnborne pa- 
per, and the signification of the word 
in the Cimbric, he, nevertheless, in 
his “ Dictionariolum” gives the Ice- 
landic word bdrengr, famulus.—Now, 
according to his own shewing, the 
Icelandic is but a dialect of the Gothic 
through the Cimbric, and the word 
being the same in both tongues, I 
apprehend the meaning should also 
be so; why, therefore, should he say 
in one instance miles, and in the other 
famulus. 

With regard to the history of the 
Sharnborne family, published by Gib- 
son in Sir Henry Spelman’s Remains, 
little need be said; for it is now uni- 
versally acknowledged not to be a 
genuine document. It was probably 
compiled by some intriguing Monk 
in the latter part of the reign of Hen. 
VII. or early in that of Hetry VIII. 
who found his account in flattering 
the family. 

Mr. Parkin, in his “ Impartial Ac- 
count of the Ievasion of William 
Duke of Normandy,” 4to. 1757, Mr. 
Brooke in the Archeologia, and Dr. 
Brady, declare their conviction of its 
being a forgery; and it is allowed to 
be so by Tyrrel, in his History, vol. ii. 
P: 51, 52; though Mr. Hume calls 

im ‘*a pertinacious defender of his 
party notions.” 

Dugdale also thought it genuine, 
and the original is deposited among 
his MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum, 
wheoce Spelman had it. The objec- 
tionable passage is as follows: 

* Propter quod, idem Edwynus et alii 
quidam, qui ejecti fuerunt, abierunt ad 
Conquestorem, et dixerunt ei, quod nun- 
quam ante conquestum suum, nec post, 
fuerunt contra ipsum Regem in concilio, 
et auxilio; sed tenuerunt se in pace, et 
hoc parati fuerunt probari, qaomodo ipse 
Rex vellet ordinare; propter quod idem 
Rex fecit inquirendum per totam Angliam, 
si ita fuit quod quidem probatum fuit; 
propter quod idem Rex precipit ut omnes 
illi qui sic tenuerunt se in pace in forma 
predicta, quod ipsi retinuerunt omnes ter- 
ras et dominationes suas adeo iutegrd, et 

in 
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in pace, ut unquam habuerant et tenuerant 
ante Conquestum suum.” 

In Spelman’s Glossary, in voc. 
Drenches, Drenges, and Drengagium; 
Sir Henry says: 

*¢ Voces altius sopite, et que me diu 
torsere.— Domesd. titl Cestrens. Roger 
Pictavens. Neuton; Hujus Manerii aliam 
terram xv homines quos Drenches voca- 
bant pro xv maneriis tenebant. Titt. eis- 
dem in villa Wallington; ad ipsum Mane- 
rium pertinebant xxxiv drenches, et toti- 
dem Maneria habebant.—In exordio 
Chart antique illias seculi, Alg. Prior, 
et totus Conventus Ecclesizw S, Cuthberti, 
Edwino, et omnibus Teignis, et Drengis, 
et omnibus hominibus S, Cuthberti de 
Goldinghamshire, Salutem, &c.—Clarum 
est Drenches istos fuisse e genere vassalo- 
rum et servorum domesticorum (qui hodie 
apud Danos vocarentur in sing. Dreng, in 
plurali Drenge, ut mihi est Author Axilias 
Jul. Dan.) non ignobilium, cum singuli, qui 
inD d tur,singula possiderunt 
maneria.—Quod igitur in charta lego 
Teignis, et Drengis, et hominibus; sub- 
intelligo Baronibus, militibus, et liberé 
Tenentibus ; Drengosq. pariter Militaris 
quid obsequii polliceri.” 

If Spelman had luckily continued 
his quotation of the passage from 
Domesday to the end, he had not de- 
ceived himself, nor misled Blount: 
the lines are 

“ Huj’. M. alia’ Vram xv ho’es quos 
drenches vocabant p. xv M. teneb’. sed 
huj’. M. *bereuuich’. erant, & int’. om’s. 
xxx solid’. reddeb’.—Huj’. hund’. ho’es. 
lib’i. pt ii erant in eadem consuetud’. qua 
ho’es derberiw. & plus illis ij diebus in 
Augusto metebant in culturis Regis. Modo 
sunt ibi vr drenghs & x11 vill’i. & iij bord’.” 

In Wallington we have 

« Rex E. tenuit Waliatune cu’. iij *Be- 
reuuich’, ad ipsu’. M p’tineb’.xxxi1 drenghs, 
& todidem M. habeb’. in quib’. erant xu11 
carucate t’re & una hida & dimid’.” 

Which may be rendered: The re- 
mainder of the land of this manor was 
held by fifteen men, called Drenches, 
for fifteen manors; but they were 
beverches belonging to the manor, and 
paid but thirty shillings rent among 
them all. The free men of the hun- 
dred, with two exceptions, were 
bound by the same customs as the 
beverches, and, besides the two reap- 
days in August, they mowed on the 
King’s lands.—There are now six 








* Beverches, corrupted by the Norman 
scribe into bereuuich’, were persons who 
performed two days work at reaping. 
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drengs, and twelve villains, and four 
bordarii. 

Walinton was held by King Rd- 
ward with three beverches. To this 
manor belonged thirty-three drenghs, 
and they held so many manors, in 
which were 42 carucates of land, and 
one hide and a half. 

One would not accuse Spelman of 
quoting just so much of these pas- 
sages as served his purpose, without 
giving the remainder that made 
against him; but, if he had given the 
whole, the construction must have 
differed widely from the one he has 
put upon it. 

It is needless here to speak of the 
existing hatred between the Normans 
and Saxons, or of the impossibility 
of the latter holding in one case 15 
manors, and in the other thirty-four. 
lt is manifest, that these drenches 
were villains of the soil, and held the 
lands of Newton and Walinton among 
them, by a Saxon customary tenure, 
which was permitted to remain unmo- 
lested by their successors the Normans. 

In Newton, these fifteen drenches 
paid among them, for their fifteen 
manors, no more than thirty shillings 
rent, the remainder being made up by 
bodily labour. 

With regard to the charters of the 
Bishop of Durham, and Prior of St. 
Cuthbert ; such empty addresses were 
not unusual among the great Land- 
holders in the Norman reign, to the 
broken-spirited Saxons, who had but 
lately been ousted from their posses- 
sions, and converted into mere tenants 
of their own soil by their oppressors. 
Thus far the supporters of the opi- 
nion for free tenure. By the quota- 
tions from Domesday, under Newton 
and Wallington, given above, there 
can be no doubt that drengage was 
considered a base tenure; and the fol- 
lowing grants and observations upon 
them, serve but to confirm the idea 
more strongly. 

Dr. Burns, in the History of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, observes, 
that “Sir Hugh Morville changed 
drengage in Westmorland into free 
service,” which implies that it was 
not free before. This Sir Hugh lived 
in the reign of Henry II. In Clifton, 
Clibburne, Lowther, Brougham, and 
Melkanthorpe, in the county of West- 
morland, this tenure of drengage ex- 
isted, as appears by inquisition 3 
Ed. III. to a considerable extent. 
Gilbert 
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Gilbert de Burgham, temp. Job. et 
Hen. III. gave half of the village of 
Brougham, with the advowson of the 
Church there, to his Lord Robert de 
veteriponte, of whom he held in 
drengage, that the other half might 
be free from that service. , 

$1 Ed. III. Gilbert, son of Gilbert 
de Engayne, Lord of Clifton, granted 
to Roger de Clifford Lord of West- 
morland, by indenture, the services of 
John Richardson, and several others 
by name, holding in drengage, with 
their bodies and all that belonged to 
them (cum eorum corporibus et eorum 
sequelis) for life, to the said Roger, 
and to the heirs of the said Roger 
during the life of the said Gilbert, if 
the said Roger should die before him. 
By another deed, 38th of same reign, 
the said Gilbert granted to William 
Wybergh, and his heirs and assigns, 
all his bondmen, with all belonging 
to them (omnes bondos et nativos 
meos, et eorum sequelas). : 

Again, 40th of same reign, the said 
Gilbert de Engayne gives to William 
de Wyburgh and Elianore his wife, 
and the heirs of their bodies, lawfully 
begotten, his whole moiety of amoiety 
of the manor of Clifton in demesne, 
and the services, with the services of 
the free tenants, and with the bond- 
men (cum nativis et eorum sequelis) 
to the said moiety of the moiety of 
the said manor belonging. 

It seems then, that the drengs were 
tenants in pure villenage, bound to 
the lord, and annexed to the manor, 
and that they were usually sold with 
the farm to which they belonged, as 
mere drudges, to perform the most 
servile and laborious offices. 

Sir Matthew Hale, on the Veteri- 
ponte charter, observes, that 

‘* Three kinds of rents and tenures were 
common here, which the Southern counties 
of England were not acquainted with :— 
1. White farms of the tenants, which was 
the ordinary rent. 2. A service called 
Coinage, paid by the knights and free 
tenants; and 3, a service or tenure called 
drengage, which was not a knight's service.” 

The second and third shew the ser- 
vice of a border county, and conse- 
quently, therefore, would not be 
known in the South. : 

In the county of Durham, Nicholas 
de Oxenhale, as appears by Inquisi- 
tion 9 Ed. Ill. 

“Ten’. de d’no. Episcopo in capite 
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maner’, de Oxenlale per hom’. et fid’. et 
servic’, xis. et faciet tres sect’. ad Com’. 
Dun’. per an’. et faciet quartam partem 
unius drengagii, scilicet quod aret quatuor 
acras, et seminet de semine Episcopi, et 
herciet et faciet quatuor *p’cac’o’es in 
Autumpno, scil’ tres de omnibus homini- 
bus suis cum tota familia domuds excepta 
husewia, et quartam cum uno homine de 
quacunque domo, excepta propria domo 
sua, que quieta erit; et custodiet canem 
et equam per quartam partem anni, e 

faciet} vervare qu’ fuerit in Episcopatum.’ 

Drengage appears also to have ex- 
isted, in very early times, in the 
county of Nottingham; for in a grant 
of Henry I. to Richard le Fleming, of 
lands in Cuckney, one Gamelbere is 
mentioned, “ qui fait vetas dreyinge 
ante conquestum.” : 

In the Scots tongue this word was 
lately in use, and had the signification 
which is attributed to it in the con- 
struction of these Grants and Charters. 
Dr. Jamieson says, it meant “ one in 
a servile state, perhaps expressive of 
equal contempt with the designation, 
slave.”—In Sir David Lindsay’s 
Poems, 4to. 1592: 

“TI haif heir, I to the tell, 

Ane nobile kaip imperiele, 

Quhilk is not ordanit for dringis, 

But for Duckis, Empriouris, and Kingis, 
For princely and imperiall fulis.” 

Perhaps it is used io a. similar de- 
gree by Polwart in 1657: 

** Dead dring, dryd sting, thou wilt hing.” 

And in Bannatyne’s Poems, 1568 : 
‘* Wer thair ane king to vax and ring, 
Amang gude fallowis cround, 

Wrechis wald wring and mak murnyng 
For dule they suld be dround ; 

Quba finds ane dring, owdir auld or ying, 
Gar hoy him out and hound.” 

Dr. Jamieson adds, however, after- 
wards, that “it primarily signified 
vir fortis; and even in its secondary 
and modern sense, implies no idea of 
meanness; except what may be view- 
ed as attached to a state of servitude.” 
There is an appearance of contradic- 
tion between the Doctor’s first and 
Jast observation, which I cannot re- 
concile. 

Although some may think the 
drengs were, during the Saxon era, 
knights or even free tenants, it ap- 
pears sufficiently manifest, 1 suppose, 
from what has been said, that they 





* Quatuor p’cac’o’es, four days work. 
+ Faciet vervare, pay tribute, 
were 
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were never generally considered so ia 
the Norman reigns; probably, the 
utter contempt of these people for 
every thing Saxon might tend to de- 
rogate the name from its original 
meaning, and convert it into a term 
of servility and basevess. 

Yours, &c. W. R. Wuarrton. 

ae 

Mr. Urnsan, Ozford, July 6. 

HE Parish of Cumner, or Cum- 
nor, is situated in the Hundred 
of Hormer (antiently written Horne- 
mere), and the Deanery of Abingdon, 
at the North-western extremity of the 
county of Berks. In length, from 
Chelswell Farm in its South-eastern 
verge, to Eynsham Ferry, its North- 
western limit, it extends five miles; 
and in breadth from Botley to Bab- 
lock Hythe, (a ford over the Isis,) 
nearly four miles. On the North, it 
is bounded by Wytham; on the East, 
by the liberty of Secleworth, and Ferry 
Hinksey; on the South, by Eaton, 
and Appleford ; and on the West, by 
the River Isis. It comprises several 
hamlets, which, together, contain 
about 130 houses; and its popula- 
tion has been recently ascertained to 
amount nearly to 1000 souls. 

By several deeds and records ap- 
pertaining to its history, the name 
of Cumner appears in former times 
to have been variously spelt. In the 
most antient of these documents it is 
written Colman opa, which Dugdale 
asserts it to have derived from Col- 
man, an Irish or Scotch saint, who 
flourished about the fifth or sixth cen- 
turies of the Christian wra, as he in- 
terprets the denomination to signify 
Colemanni ripa, or Colman’s bank ; 
and Dr.-Buckler, either confiding in 
the agen | of this etymology, or 
repusing implicit confidence in the 
authority of its learned interpreter, 
mo gne tree the Church itself might 

ave originally claimed St. Colman 
as its patron saint, and subsequently 
transmitted its name to the parish at 
large. 
Could this etymology be substan- 
tiated, we might be furnished with an 
incontrovertible criterion by which we 
might determinetheantiquity of Cum- 
ner; but I am somewhat apprehen- 
sive, that it is too vague to be entitled 
to implicit reliance. The real origin 


of Cumner, like that of most other 
parishes, is shrouded in that darkness 
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which envelopes the whole of the 
early British History: and which, if 
it cannot be dispelled from the foun- 
dations of Cities, renowned in the 
most distant periods of our History ; 
how can we expect to display the 
establishment of an obscure and bum- 
ble parish, whose annals might have 
been devoid of interest, and whose 
situation originally presented nothing 
more than a dreary waste? 

The claim, however, which Cum. 
nor lays to a very considerable anti- 
quity, cannot be questioned. In the 
eighth century, it appears to have 
been included in the possessions of 
the Monarchs of the Western Saxons. 
lt is mentioned by name in a grant 
of some land situated in this parish to 
the Abbot and Mooks of Abingdon, 
by Ceadwalla; and from several po- 
pulac antiquities, it is manifest, that 
Cumnor was the mother Church of 
some of the neighbouring parishes. 
From the Crown, it appears to have 
progressively flowed into the hands 
of the society mentioned above. King 
Edgar, in 968, presented it with thirty 
tenements at Cumnor; and when Ed- 
ward the Confessor enriched it with 
the valuable domain of the hundred 
of Hornemere, the remaining portion 
of the parish must have been annex- 
ed to its enormous possessions, as it is 
wholly contained in this splendid eo- 
dowment. 

The parish of Cumnor remained in 
the possession of this opulent estab- 
lishment nearly five centuries; but 
when the act was passed for the en- 
tire suppression of Religious Houses, 
it again reverted to the Crown. Tho- 
mas Rowland, the last abbot, on the 
9th of Feb. 1538, ceded all that vast 
property with which the munificence 
of Sovereigns and piety of Nobles, 
had enriched this immense founda- 
tion. I[t was retained by the King 
only eight years, as appears by his 
Letters Patent, dated at Windsor, 
Oct. 8, 1546, by which, the Lordship, 
Manor, and Rectorial tythes of Cum- 
nor, with all its rights and appurte- 
nances, and particularly the capital 
messuage, called Cumnor Place, and 
the close adjoining, called the Parke, 
and the three closes adjoining, called 
Saffron Plottye, &c. in consideration 
of two closes in St. Thomas's parish, 
Oxford, the site of Rowley Abbey, 
and the sum of 310J. 12s. 9d. in money 
besides paid into the Court of Aug- 
mentations, 
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mentations, were granted to George 
Owen, Esq. Physician, (in re medica 
nobis a conciliis) and John Bridges, 
Doctor in Physic. About the mid- 
die of the sixteenth century it was 
held by Anthony Forster, Esq. who 
made the manor-house his resideuce, 
and it has subsequently passed unto 
the Abingdon Family, in whose pos- 
session it still continues. 

Whether there was any Manor- 
house at Cumnor, whilst the Manor 
was held by the Anglo-Saxon Kings, 
is very uncertain; nor can I fiod it 
recorded at what period the Abbot 
and Monks of Abingdon founded 
here a cell. The buildings, which re- 
cently remained, appeared, from an 
antient document, to have been con- 
structed by the society as a place of 
retirement during the prevalence of 
the plague, or any other contagious 
distemper at Abingdon. It was a 
very common practice, amongst the 
Ecclesiastics of the middle ages, to 
erect houses of this description in 
healthy situations, either to avoid in- 
fection, or otherwise for the recovery 
of those who had been infected. If 
1 might hazard a conjecture as to the 
period at which this Place was ori- 
givally erected, I should certainly as- 
cribe it about the middleof the four- 
teenth century, when that universal 
plague, which is recorded by Henry 
Knighton to have originated in In- 
dia, made such tremendous havock 
throughout Asia and Europe. In 
England, it was introduced in Dor- 
setshire, whence it proceeded, deso- 
lating ali the intervening counties, 
to London. There it raged with such 
extreme virulence, that scarcely, says 
Stow, the tenth person of all sorts 
was left alive. The ordinary Church- 
yards were inadequate to receive the 
dead, and fields were obliged to be 
chosen and appointed for that pur- 
pose. Abingdon then must certainly 
have been a participator in the ge- 
neral calamity; and as it was built, 
in common with other antient towns, 
in the most crowded manner, it must 
have nourished, and experienced most 
deplorably, its desolating influence. 
It might have extended to the in- 
habitants of the Abbey, who, warned 
by its consequences, might have been 
induced to erect the Place in the sa- 
lubrious village of Cumner, to avoid 
the effects of any similar visitation in 
future. The principal positions of 
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the buildings displayed, in their arehi- 
tectural features, that style which un- 
doubtedly characterizes those build- 
ings that were constructed durin 
the reign of our third Edward; an 
no fragments whatever have in any 
part been discovered which could pos- 
sibly have been attributed to a pe- 
riod more remote. 

When the Place at Cumnor again 
reverted to the Crown, or by whom it 
was tenanted, has eluded my research, 
but we may rightly infer, from the 
terms in which it is mentioned in 
the grant to Dr. Owen, cited above, 
that it was not suffered to go to de- 
cay. When it was occupied by Fors- 
ter, it was not only theréughly re- 
paired, but likewise enlarged, to ren- 
der it suitable for that hospitality, 
for which the proprietor was famed ; 
and here it was, being on a visit, the 
Countess of Leicester met with her 
untimely end. In the succeeding cen- 
tury, the taste of the Nobility and 
Gentry suffered a complete revolu- 
tion, as it respected their antient re- 
sidences; and Cumnor Hall, in com- 
mon with many other fabricks of a 
similar description, was abandoned to 
neglect and decay for the more com- 
modious, though less spacious man- 
sions, which were the fashion of those 
times. At length, the ruined Hall 
was patched up for the residence of 
a farmer, the Chapel was converted 
into a stable, and the Hall to a gra- 
nary. Soon afterwards the upper 
story of the Southern side fell down, 
and on the departure of the farmer, 
the residue of the pile was par- 
celled out into small tenements, and 
let by the lessee at Abingdon to the 
poorer classes, About eleven years 
ago, the ‘lease expired, and the Earl 
of Abingdon caused the whole to be 
pulled down, to procure materials 
for the rebuilding Wytham Church. 
There the beautiful windows of the 
Hall were again erected; and the 
outer gateway of Cumnor Hall, as 
erected originally by Forster, now 
forms the entrance to WythamChurch- 
yard. 

(To be continued.) 
ac 
Summerland-place, 
Exeter, July 12. 
UCH useful discussion has arisen 
in consequence of the disser- 
tations on the interesting science of 
Magnetism and Variation, inserted ia 
your 


Mr. Unsan, 
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your Numbers of December and Janu- 
ary: and in all instances, the reasoning 
and suggestions alluded to have expe- 
rienced the marked approbation of 
characters eminent for their know- 
ledge of a subject rendered extremely 
promioent by the recent brilliant dis- 
covery of a North-west Magnetic Pole. 

The above-mentioned papers on 
magnetic variation having been pub- 
lished previously to the appearance 
of the valuable works of Captain 
Parry and of Mr. Fisher, some farther 
thoughts necessarily arise from a due 
consideration of statements and opi- 
nions therein contained ; and such re- 
marks as are offered are made with the 
best of views, viz. that of calling the 
attention of men who have equally 
the power and inclination to promote 
objects of public atility. 

Voyages of discovery, and travels, 
are nationally undertaken on three 
principles, at once creditable, legiti- 
mate, and laudable. On the first, the 
Deity is honoured by the humble, but 
hazardous efforts of his creatures, to 
discover the extent of His wonderful 
workshere on earth, and thenature of 
uneducated man under the varying 
aspect of climate and seasons: and 
that too with the noble ultimate view 
of ameliorating his condition, by con- 
ferring the benefits of knowledge, and 
the blessings of Religion. On the se- 
cond principle, the discoveries of en- 
terprising mariners and travellers can 
alone (as in the present instance) ena- 
ble us to advance certain sciences 
which require experiments of a deli- 
cate description to be made, and ob- 
servations of an accurate nature to be 
taken, in opposite, and unfrequented 
paths of the world. The third princi- 
ple, sanctioning distant research by 
sea and land, or that of forwarding the 
interest ofcommerce aud arts, may not 
be less recommendable ; as thereby ci- 
vilization and the comforts of life are 
materially benefited, and human hap- 
piness consequently increased. 

If the two voyages of discovery in 
search of a North-west passage into the 
North Pacific, or EasternOcean, should 
not attain that object, they will prove 
of incalculable value in ultimately es- 
tablishing, on sure and fixed scientific 
principles, the wonderful rule, or ra- 
tionale of the variation of the Mag- 
netic Needle; provided we avail our- 
selves skilfully of the means furnished 
by the daring and so far successful 
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enterprise of men of consummate 
courage and perseverance, amidst ap- 
palling difficulties, and trials almost 
superhuman. 

Though currents and other circum- 
stancessufficientl y evince the existence 
of a North-west Passage, it would ap- 
pear, from the accounts before us, that 
there cannot be a hope of accomplish- 
ing it in the parallel of the newly-dis- 
covered Georgian Islands. In your 
Number of January, it was recom- 
mended to attempt to effeet a passage 
into the Hyperborean Sea, out of Re- 
pulse Bay, at the North extremity of 
Hudson’s Bay; and there, at this mo- 
ment, the discovery ships are making 
such attempt. This dreary and in- 
hospitable coast runs nearly East and 
West, about the parallel of 70°, and 
between 90° and 160° of West longi- 
tude, to Icy Cape, where the Ameri- 
can coast runs South-south-west to 
Behring’s Straits. We have no ac- 
counts ofthis coast on which any reli- 
ance can be put ; and if we credit such 
as we have, the Sea in these Northern 
regions is constantly frozen up. It 
appears from Cook’s Voyages, that 
even in summer the Sea was frozen 
over between the Russian and Ameri- 
can coasts, This shews, that whatever 
may be the result of the present at- 
tempt to the East or West of Soutb- 
ampton Island, there cannot remain 
the slightest hope of effecting the 
passage through Behring’s Straits. In 
former statements, there was some 
reason to suppose that the passage 
would be achieved through the Polar 
Basin, considerably to the Northward 
of the parallel of the new discoveries, 
with the disadvantage of a longer run 
than by the usual course. If, however, 
the North-west Passage can be made 
along the North Coast of America, as 
now attempting, certainly, the run to 
India, and especially to China, will be 
shorter; but in such case, the risk, 
hazard, and danger would be con- 
stantly imminent. Ships so situated 
would be liable to be crushed to pieces 
by ice-bergs; would be frequently 
rendered immoveable by sudden or 
cofitinued congelations of the ice; 
would at a certain time of the year be 
enveloped in darkness; or would 
always have the greater part of their 
crews disabled by intensity of cold, 
and undergoing the amputation of 
limbs mortified by the stoppage of 
the current of life. 


If 
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If commerce is te derive benefit 
from any new or additional produc- 
tions to be yielded by these unexplored 
Seas, Islands, and Cvasts, it is evident 
that the Hyperborean Coast itself, and 
not ships, must be the medium of pro- 
curing such advantage. It is probable 
that sledges may travel along the ice 
on this coast, or at various stations on 
it, such as Mackenzie's River, or Cop- 

r-mine Rivet (provided wood is 

ound on, or can be floated down to, 
the coast), stout small vessels might 
be constructed for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding Northward among (as yet un- 
discovered) islands, in favourable sea- 
sons. But this is under a supposition 
that incurred expence would be more 
than defrayed by commercial returns. 

Having premised this macb, I come 
now to the most important object of 
this paper, aud paramount to every 
other consideration attached to the 
subject. If no other advantage arose 
from the present Voyages than the 
recent discovery of a North-west Mag- 
netic Pole, that alone is so valuable to 
Science in establishing, in process of 
time, a sure theory of the Magnetic 
Variation, so indispensable for nauti- 
eal purposes, that the best thanks of 
the country are due to the Admiralty 
for the efficient manner in which these 
Voyages have been directed. lngiving 
such requisite efficacy, the talents, 
knowledge, and general information 
of that able and useful character, Mr. 
Barrow, have been essentially subser- 
vient. 

When your Number for January 
was published, it was not distinctly 
known, that among the Georgian Is- 
lands, the movement of a balanced 
needle became so weak and sluggish, 
as to be nearly annihilated s that is to 
say, the magnetic action of the real 
North Pole of the Earth became as 
nothing compared to the strong aod 
direct attraction of the North-west 
Magnetic Pole, evidently situated 
within the Earth, and in a site very 
nearly under the sea-surface moved 
ever by the Discovery-ships. For 
centuries have ingenious philosophers 
been conjecturing the existence of 
one or more Magnetic Poles, in endea- 
vouring to reduce visible effects to 
causes, and to form theories, if not de- 
monstrable, at least plausible. At 
length, to the honour of the British 
Nation, the first in arts, arms, and 
philanthropy, all doubt and uncer- 
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tainty are happily removed; and by 
proceeding on scientific principles, 
through the medium of accurate ex- 
periments, the complete establishment 
of a theory of the Magnetic Variation 
is now attainable. The continued 
course of experiments formerly re- 
commended to be made in a situation 
contiguous to the Magnetic Pole will 
not be practicable io that situation, on 
account of a strength of attraction 
downwards so great there as to turn 
the needle nearly into a continuation 
of that Pole, an effect shewn tu demon- 
stration,by experiments made bymeans 
of powerful magnets acting on com- 
mon needles. It is fortunate that the re- 
quisite series of experiments cannot be 
efficiently made near the site of the 
newly-discovered Pole, astheintensity 
of the cold there would render a con- 
tinuance of life nearly impossible. It 
is evident that the Discovery-ships 
crossed a meridian under which this 
Pole, and the North Poleof the Earth, 
became in one and the same vertical 
eng Here, of course, there would 

e no variation, as the needle would 
be acted on by both Poles ina line, or 
in conjunction with its position. On 
the parallel of latitude of 60°, such 
line of no variation must be found by 
trial made by scientific, persevering, 
and skilful men, to be employed for 
this very important purpose. These 
men must travel Westward from Hud- 
son’s Bay, till they, by accurate mag- 
netic observations, find themselves in 
this requisite situation *. Here, then, 
a building for their accommodation 
should be erected; anda smaller one, 
devoid of iron, must cover a me- 
ridian accurately laid off, according 
to a process described in my papers 
on this subject, in the Philosophical 
Transactions. Such an instrument as 
is used at our Society’s rooms must 
be applied to this meridian, as that is 
superior in construction to that used 
by me for similar purposes, on Suma- 
tra, and St. Helena. The primary and 
direct object in view, isto ascertain by 
three daily observations, the decrease 
of variation, under the meridian, in 
order to arrive ultimately at the law 
of movement of the North-West Mag- 
netic Pole, either round the Terrestrial 





* From the supposed position of the 
Magnetic Pole, it might not be necessary 
to proceed inland, Westward, above five 
degrees, or 150 miles, about the parallel 
of 60° North Jatitude. 

Pole, 
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Pole, on a parallel of latitude, or 
otherwise in a straight line, within 
the earth, and between two points in 
its parallel of position. This motion 
will be so slow, as to require a series 
of years to arrive at the proper scien- 
tific conclusions deducible from such 
requisite experiments. It may be 
again urged, that such a magnetic 
movement is compatible with the 
supposed solidity of the earth. I re- 
fer to my former statement on this 
part of the subject, and such philoso- 
phers as are Christians (aod the most 
able have been such), | refer to St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, chap. 
iv. verse 9. It being highly probable, 
from close considerations of the va- 
riation in South latitude, that the 
South-east end of the new pole has a 
corresponding movement round the 
South pole of the earth, I would 
strongly recommend that a similar 
series of experiments be made on the 
South side of New Shetland, which I 
conjecture to be a continuation of the 
Southern Thule, in longitude 30° 
West, and 60° South latitude. Simi- 
lar observatious ought to be made on 
the Island of Desolation in latitude 
49° South, and longitude 70° East ; 
and also in North latitude, on Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembia. 

Royal patronage and munificence 
. could not be more nobly applied, than 
in pursuits so honourable to man, and 
beneficial to huntan happiness. Mo- 
narchs or men thus occupied, might 
legitimately say, “* Tentanda via est, 
qua me quoque, possim, tollere humo, 
victorque virum (rerum ) volitare per 
ora.” 

If in time it became ascertained 
that the N.W. and S.E. magnetic 
poles had a regular movement round 
the poles of the globe, the variation 
and all its anomalies would be ac- 
counted for, and other magnetic phe- 
nomena, qa surprising and unac- 
countable, would be reduced to a cer- 
tain theory.—As things are, we ob- 
serve effects which we cannot trace to 
any satisfactory cause. I am in ha- 
bits of collecting facts which may, 
aided by the observations of others, 
lead at some future period to legiti- 
mate conclusious. I try all bodies of 
iron by means of a sensitive magnet, 
and find in them properties not gene- 
rally understood. I find that a good 
magnet will equally, as by electricity 
or galvanism, impart polarity to 
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needles, by mere jurta-position. 1 
have rendered magnetic three pieces 
of wire, situated in a semicircular 
form, opposite to the poles of a 
powsitel magnet.—All bars standiv 
or fixed perpendicularly (such as all 
iron railings in streets, are magnetic, 
the North pole being at the bottom, 
and the South at the top. The bot- 
toms or lower parts of all common 
chimney-grates are North, while the 
tops are South poles. The iron 
handles of pumps are magnetic; the 
farthest out-end being a North, while 
the end nearest to the pump is a 
South pole. Large weighing weights 
possess polarity ; as also all iron bars 
for sale in shops. It is a curious fact, 
that the uppermost part or top of the 
iron round a carriage-wheel attracts 
the North end of a maguet, and is 
consequently a South pole, while the 
lower part of the same iron in con- 
tact with the ground, attracts the 
South end of the needle, and is there- 
fore a North pole. Turo the same 
wheel round half a circle, and these 
poles will immediately become re- 
versed. 

I mention these few out of many 
experiments, in order to induce others 
to assist in ascertaining facts, with a 
view of establishing what is now 
wanting,—a sure Magnetic Theory. 

Yours, &c. Joun Macponaxp, 


— 


Ornicinat LeTreR FROM HIS LATE 
Masesty To THE LaTE Earu Howe. 


7 following very curious Pri- 
vate Note is communicated by an 
Authority which enables us to pledge 
ourselves for its authenticity. 
** Queen’s House, Jan. 25, 
1788, 10 m. past T p. m- 
**SO>very heinous an offence as 
the striking a superior, is so total a 
subversion of all military discipline, 
that I should not have thought my- 
self entitled to grant the mercy the 
Court Martial have solicited for, had 
I not maturely read over the Minutes 
of the Court Martial; and I think it 
ss the prisoner may not, in the 
eat of dispute with another marine, 
and the darkness of the place, have 
instantly koown the Serjeant who in- 
terposed ; besides, the evidences seem 
to cast a strong impression of the 
Serjeant being none of the best, aad 
therefore may have not conducted 
himself 















himself as he ought. I leave it to the 
discression of Lord Howe whether 
any punishment less severe can be in- 
flicted, or whether, if it cannot, he 
may not be pardoned, with some 
assurance that it is a determination 
in future not to remit the sentence, 
if a superior is struck by an inferior. 
“G. R. 

*,* “When we pass suddenly 
from the broad light into a region of 
darkness, the power of discernment is 
not to be depended upoo.—I am not 
aware whether this can apply to the 
bay in question, but | rather think it 
will.” 

N.B. The remark which follows 
the “ G. R.” was in the King’s hand- 
writing, but it was made in the enve- 
lope, and seemed to be the result of a 
further reflection, after the Néte to 
Lord Howe was written. 

The name of the Offender was Ed- 
ward Biddve ;—he was tried on board 


the Carnatic, and Captain Peregrine’ 


Bertie was President of the Court. — 
The man was pardoned of course. 





Mr. Urnsan, July 14. 
OU are no stranger to the ‘grub- 
bing research’ employed to il- 
lustrate the life of Shakspeare with 
something new, that is to say, to the 
loss of time without producing any 
advantage. The biography of a deer- 
stealer is of necessity meagre; but his 
editors, finding themselves in want of 
circumstance, have endeavoured to 
present the world with a history of 
the Poet's mind, assuming that Shaks- 
peare wrote, thought, alluded, and 
meant, precisely what their fancy 
suggests. Not wishing to increase 
this lumber, yet unable to add any 
thing to the Life of the Bard, | offer 
a few passages, culled from the 
‘King’s Pamphlets,’ and other 
sources, towards forming some idea 
of the opinion which the succeeding 
generation held of our great Dra- 
matist. 

The editor of *‘ Mercurius Britan- 
nicus,” speaking of his antagonist 
Aulicus, has the following passage, 
which 1 think really valuable, as it 
embraces so many authors, all of the 
same class with Shakspeare: 


“His braines have been wonderfully 
blasted of late, and plannet-strucke, and 
he is not now able to provoke the mean- 
est Christian to laughter, but lies in a 
paire of foule sheets, a wofull spectacle 
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and object of dullnesse and tribulation, 
not to be recovered by the Protestant or 
Catholique liquor, either ale or strong beer, 
or sack, or claret, or Hippocras, or Mus- 
cadine, or Rosa Solis, which has been re- 
puted formerly by his grandfather Ben 
Jonson, and his uncle Shakspeare, and 
his couzen germains Fleteher and Beau- 
mont, and nose-lesse D’avenant, and 
Frier Sherley, the Poets, the onely blos- 
soms for the brain, the restorstives for 
the wit, the bathing for the Nine Muses ; 
but none of these are now able either to 
warme him into a quibble, or to inflame 
him into a sparkle of invention, and all 
this because he hath profaned the Sab- 
bath by his pen.” 

Did the writer think that he was 
dishonouring Aulicus by the associa- 
tion ? 

The same journalist, alluding to a 
relation of the inhuman treatment of 
a Clergyman near Wantage by Hasie- 
rigge, exclaims, 

* He (Aulicus) says, he berbarously cut 
his bookes inlo pieces: those were only 
some Lady Psalters, and Cosin’s Devo- 
tions, and Pocklington’s Altar, and Shel- 
ford’s Sermons, and Shakspeare’s Workes, 
and such prelaticall trash as your Clergy- 
men spend their canonical! houres ov.” 


This sentence is not very dissimilar 
to the remarks of a writer in the 
* Eclectic Review,’ and shews in 
what abhorrence the simple name of 
Shakspeare was held by the puritans 
and their panegyrists. That bis plays 
were not approved of by way of read- 
ing, we learn from Cowley, who, sa- 
tirizing a semi-gentleman of Weat- 
minster Hall, wishes that he may 
** Be by his father in his study took, 

At Shakspeare’s Plays, instead of my Lord 
Coke.” 

The later editors have uniformly 
ill-treated Ben Jonson for his ‘ ma- 
lignant wish’ with respect to the 
Dramatist’s emendations; but let us 
hear his own words: 

*¢] remember the players have often 
mentioned it as an honour to Shakspeare, 
that in his writing (whatsoever he penn’d) 
hee never blotted out [a] line. My an- 
swer hath beene, would be had blotted a 
thousand! which they thought a malevo- 
lent speech. I had not told posterity 
this, but for their ignorance, who chose 
that circumstance to commend their friend 
by, wherein he most faulted, And to jus- 
tifie mine owne candor (for I low’d the 
man, and doe honour his memory, on this 
side idolatry, as much as any). Hee was 
(indeed) honest, and .of an open and free 
nature ;—had an excellent phantsie, brave 
notions, 
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notions, and gentle expressious: wherein 
he flow’d with that facility, that sometime 
it was necessary he should be stopp’d. 
Suffaminandus erat ; as Augustus said of 
Haterius. His wit was in his owne power ; 
would the rule of it had beene so too! 
Many times hee fell into those things, 
could not escape laughter: as when hee 
said in the person of Cesar, one speaking 
to him, ‘ Cesar, thou dost me wrong,’ hee 
replyed, * Cesar did never wrong, but with 
just cause ;? and such like, which were ri- 
diculons, But hee redeemed his vices 
with his vertues. There was ever more in 
him to be praysed, then to be pardoned.” 


Jonson paid Shakspeare more real 
honour than avy of his editorial com- 
mentators. 

We have ‘ Testimonia veterum’ 
in mention of the ancients; and why 
not apply the practice to the mo- 
derns? Warburton has preserved an 
amusing cento of characters of Dry- 
den and Pope, from the abuse of their 
contemporaries, after which period 
the subject would become uninterest- 
ing. Of the earlier writers, however, 
it is pleasing to see the opinions (how- 
ever candid or biassed) of the times, 
and would prove highly useful, were 
it brought to any completion. 

Should these few notices of Shaks- 
peare meet the eye of your well-in- 
formed Readers, | trust they will not 
neglect the hints | have thrown out 
in this Letter. 

P. S. In an anecdote of Shaks- 
peare in your Censor, is the expres- 
sion ‘Til give him a dozen Latin 
spoones, and thou shalt translate 
them.’ Can you, Mr. Urban, or any 
of your Correspondents, expound this 
knotty passage ? 

Yours, &c. 
—_—— 
Mr. Urnsan, London, May 8. 


TS want of religious instruction 
for the natives of the Principality 
of Wales resident in the Metropolis, 
and some of the great towns in Eng- 
land, who have not a knowledge of 
the English language, has been long 
experienced. Many thousand Cam- 
brians are utterly deprived of any op- 
portunity of attending Divine Wor- 
ship, while many others are compelled 
to quit the Established Church to seek 
for the performance of religious 
offices among Sectarians. 

Several praiseworthy attempts have 
been made to remedy this evil, but 
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have generally failed for want of co. 
operation among those interested. 
Allow me, therefore, to propose to 
the numerous natives of Wales which 
you number among your readers, the 
foundation of a general society for 
the purpose of bestowing religious 
instruction upon those Welsh people 
who are now resident in parts of the 
Kingdom where they are deprived of 
the advantages of the performance of 
religious ordinances, The objects of 
the Society would be the erection of 
places of Worship, the support of the 
clergymen, and other necessary offices, 
and the education of the children of 
Welsh parents. 

If, in order to further this desirable 
object, those of your Correspondents 
who possess information on the subject 
will make it public through the me- 
dium of your Magazine, they will ma- 
terially contribute towards the success 
of this projected Society. The points 
upon which information would be 
most useful, are, —1. the number of 
Welsh residents in any large town, 
2. the probability of their affording 
assistance towards this object; and, 
8. are there any dissenting or other 
places of worship already established, 
and how are they attended. 

Ar Ruys Ar Howe, 


a 


Mr. Urnean, July 16. 
NSWERS to the following enqui- 

ries would greatly oblige me, and 
contribute towards the accomplish- 
ment of a scientific object. 

1. Is there any work which contains 
a regular account of the height of the 
Thermometer daily for a whole year*? 

2. Is there any existing account of 
the course and termination of the 
Rivers Ancover and Volta on the 
Gold Coast of Africa, as there a 
doubtless some geatlemenamong your 
readers who have visited the Gold 
Coast. I should be glad to receive in- 
formation of any kind respecting 
these Rivers, or the country, and Eu- 
ropean settlements in their neighbour- 
hood ; and I am persuaded that many 
of your readers would be gratified by 
its insertion in your Magazine. 

Yours, &c. A. 3B. 





* This new Correspondent seems to 
have overlooked our regular Monthly Ther- 
mometrical Observations by Mr. Cary. 
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1. The Aatient History of Wiltshire. By 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. Vol. II. 
Part II, Roman Ara. 1821. Folio. 
pp- 134, and XXXII Plates. Lack- 
ington and Co. 


A=. the Topographical va- 
rieties of the day, we have the 
satisfaction to announce the termina- 
tion of this splendid Work in two 
folio Volumes, embellished with nu- 
merous Views, Plans, &. &c. and 
which the beuevolent Author an- 
nounces as the labour of 20 years. 

Though in vol. LXXXIX. ii. p. 329, 
we have noticed the First Part of the 
Second Volume, we will here give a 
brief account of the contents and na- 
ture of the entire Publication. 

The First Volume is confined to 
South Wiltshire, and to British Anti- 
quities. The system of the antient 
mode of interment in barrows has 
been minutely investigated, and the 
different forms of tumuli described, 
together with their contents. All the 
numerous barrows, opened under the 
direction of the Author and his as- 
sistants, prove to a certainty that 
these mounds were ‘raised either by 
the Celtic or Belgic Britons, previous 
to the arrival of the Romans in our 
island; which is ascertained by the 
circumstance of every urn that has 
yet been found, being of unbaked pot- 
tery, or unturned by the lath. 

Another very important discovery 
has been made, and which the Author 
attributes to his predecessor, Mr. W. 
Cunnington of Heytesbury; viz. that 
of the numerous British settlements 
and habitations dispersed over the 
bleak and extensive downs of Wilt- 
shire, and which throw a light upon 
the early inhabitants of our island. 

The First Volume also contains se- 
veral plans, elevations, &c. of that 
interesting monument Stonehenge, 
which no passenger can view without 
wonder and admiration. On perusing 
this part of the Work, we cannot 
omit mentioning a circumstance at- 
tending the opening of a barrow near 
this fine retreat of antiquity; viz. 
that of finding chippings from the 
stones, intermixed with the mould 
which was heaped up over the mound: 

Gent. Mac. July, 1821. 


thus proving the tumulus to have 
been raised subsequent to the erec- 
tion of the stone circle. 

The Second Volume commences 
with North Wiltshire; Part I. of 
which is confined to the British zra; 
and a full account, explained by ac- 
curate plans and views, is given of 
that wonderful Circle of Abury, which ~ 
our Author considers of a much ear- 
lier date than Stonehenge. 

Part Il. of the Second Volume 
(which is now presented to the Pub- 
lick), is allotted to the Roman era; 
and a very explicit survey of all the 
Roman roads which are at present 
known to have traversed the County 
of Wilts, is handed down to us, by 
well-executed Maps, in which the 
actual lines of the Causeway are 
marked by colour. We have, how- ° 
ever, to lament that some earlier 
Antiquary had not taken this subject 
into consideration, before the im- 
proved system of agriculture had 
made such havock with the plough 

This Volume is terminated by a 
description and plates of the various - 
tessellated pavements which have at 
different times been discovered within 
the limits of the County. 

Such is a brief outline of these in- 
teresting Volumes; and we cannot 
conclude without doing justice in the 
first place to Mr. Philip Crocker, the 
draughtsman of all the Plates; and 
secondly, to Messrs. Basire, G. Cooke, 
George Hollis, and J. Cary, the en- 
gravers employed in the execution of 
the numerous Plates which adorn and 
illustrate this Work. 

It is rather singular that one 
County should have produced mat- 
ter for the formation of two large 
Volumes; but when we consider the 
numerous British settlements, and the 
variety of barrows, with which the 
downy regions of Wiltshire abound, 
and add to them the religious or 
civil circles of Marpen, Asury, and 
STONEHENGE,—our surprise at the 
extent of this Publication will ceases 
and we have only reason to rejoice 
that the subject has occupied the at- 
tention of an Author residing withia 
the County, and who had both = 

zea 
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zeal and means to render it worthy 
of the notice of his countrymen and 
the Publick. 

In the first Volume there is a Por- 
trait of Mr. William Cunnington of 
Heytesbury; and in the second, an 
excellent Portrait of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, engraved by H. Meyer, 
from a drawing by the late lamented 
Mr. Edridge. 

We are happy to announce, that 
our Author is actively employed in 
collecting materials for a Modern 
History of his County, and that the 
first Hundred will shortly appear in 
print. 


2. Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses, Vol. IV. 
Part i.—The Queen’s Entertainment by 
the Countess of Derby, at Harefield- 
Place, Middlesex, in July 1602. With 
some Particulars relative to several earlier 
Visits at Loseley, Chichester, Southamp- 
ton, Winchester, Sutton, Barn - elms, 
Kingston, and Putney; the princely 
Entertainments at Kenilworth, Coventry, 
Warwick, Lichfield, Stafford, Worcester, 
&c. and Extracts from the unpublished 
Letters of John Chamberlain, Esg. to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, relative to the 
Queen’s Progresses, her Sickness, and 
Death. 4to. pp.100. Nichols and Son, 
( Reviewed by an old Correspondent.) 


THERE are two sciences which 
many unthinking persons deem fri- 
volous,— Genealogy and Archwo- 
logy: but it forms the very charac- 
ter of a civilized state of society, to 
go beyond the humble necessaries of 
farm-house life; and though Genea- 
logy may not be welcome or import- 
ant in America, yet estates beyond 
number have been lost in Great Bri- 
tain, because families keep no Pedi- 
grees, and do not enter into their 
Bibles the births, marriages, and bu- 
rials of themselves and their relatives. 
Thus, if they have property to claim 
or to sell, they cannot make out their 
titles, at least without infinite ex- 

nse. As to Archeology, it forms 
a third Grace with Philosophy and 
History. When a subject of high 
moment, political or legal, is to be 
accurately investigated, documents, 

recedents, and testimonies, as the 
Best modes of obtaining a satisfactory 
result, are carefully collected. In the 
same manner, without the accumu- 
lations of the patient Antiquary, ac- 
curate conclusions cannot be formed. 
Tacitus may with supreme felicity 
exhibit the workings of the mind and 
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passions, in explanation of various 
actions; yet there are others which 
Archeology can alone elucidate. 
Collections, therefore, of the kind 
now before us are not only interest- 
ing and curious, but useful, in a 
scientific nation. 

Hume has drawn the character of 
Elizabeth in a most masterly man- 
ner; but descriptions of Character 
are much like those of Beauty, They 
convey no precise ideas, and are there- 
fore unsatisfactory. It is better to 
say, that she was a very wise Queen. 
Bred up in adversity, she ascended 
the throne, surrounded with enemies, 
foreign and domestic, whom she had 
either to subdue or conciliate. For 
the former gentry, to let them know 
the real power of England, vigorous 
administration was indispensable; and 
for the latter, because conciliation of 
the people can never be effected but 
by success, every measure was found- 
ed upon caution, which infallibly in- 
troduces wisdom. Her execution of 
Mary is deemed infamous; perhaps 
is not to be abstractedly vindicated. 
But business cannot be conducted 
upon generous and feeling motives. 
It is, and ought to be, while mankind 
are what they are, a thing of cool 
calculating policy, consulting secu- 
rity only; otherwise it is only asking 
the innocent to suffer. Mary was 
‘weak and unprincipled (pudore amis- 
so); and Elizabeth was sore, through 
endless cabals and conspiracies. Her 
heart was hardened into that of a 
police officer. Sovereigns can rarely 
be held captive without occasioning 
cabals and conspiracies for their libe- 
ration; and often their own destruc- 
tion, through the intemperate or un- 
wise measures of their adherents. 
These cabals did ensue; and Eliza- 
beth might justly suspect that Mary 
disregarded the sacredness of the per- 
sons of Sovereigns, We have a right 
to think as we have written, because, 
if she did not spare the beloved Es- 
sex, even though his actions were pal- 
pably childish, who can believe her 
insincere in the following declara- 
tion: ‘*Non adeo mentis sum inops, 
ut pericula mihi objecta non videam, 
nec tant# recordiz ut ferrum ad me 
jugulandum exacuam, nec tam su- 
pine socordia, ut vit# non caveam.” 
(Camdeni Annales, p. 431.) Under 
the humane refinement of the present 
day, Mary and Essex might a 

en 
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been secured in the State Prison of 
St. Helena: but, in the barbarism of 
the 16th Century, Treason reduced 
the greatest man from an animal to 
a vegetable, which was to be cut off 
like a thistle. Hume expresses a 
wish that more imperfection in her 
character, something like human 
softness, could be found. We rather 
wish that she had completely assimi- 
lated Alfred, who was her equal in 
high qualities, without her failings. 

The subjects before us exhibit the 
Warrior out of armour; the Amazon 
becoming the woman; when she was 
parading about, snuffing in the frag- 
rance of popularity, and sucking her 
glory, like a lozenge; dancing at se- 
venty with manlings not of age; and 
poeticized as “* a rose of beauty” (p. 
15); now tattling, now orationizing, 
now directing the ceremonies to asto- 
nished country-sheriffs and mayors 
in all the stilts of dignity (p. 22) 
then poissarding herself by spitting 
upon a gentleman’s dress ( Harring- 
ton’s Nuge Antique, ii. 211); and a 
variety of et ceteras; State-scolding 
and common-scolding, swearing, sla 
ping faces, sulking, and loving; in 
which process she ey imbibed 
the Italian slow poison of irrecover- 
able disease.—She suffered unutter- 
able anguish for the death of Essex, 
but disdained to show it by lan- 
guage*. Tears and absence of mind 
alone betrayed her; and the real tra- 
gedy Queen, the sublime Elizabeth, 
became a mere effigies on a tomb, and 
died at 70, a martyr to Love. 

We shall now give some extracts. 

Her Majesty commends Hampshire, 
because the Gentry were not Squire 
Westerns. 

** Well inhabited by ancient gentlemen 
civilly educated.” P. 21. 

«On May-day the Queen went a May- 
ing.” P. 25. 

“Ambrose Coppinger, because he had 
been a Master of Arts, entertained her him- 
self, with a Latin oration.” P. 26. 


Carte is quoted (p. 32) as supposing 
that Elizabeth, by her visits and pro- 
gresses, intended to impoverish the 
nobility by putting them to exorbi- 





* Sir John Harrington acquaints us, 
that all the courtiers understood her Ma- 
jesty’s melancholy, some time before her 
déath, to proceed from this cause; and 
that the mention of Essex would bring 
tears in her eyes. 
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tant expense, and extorting costly 
presents. Here appears the neces- 
sity of Archeological science, to the 
accurate comprehension of History. 

First as to Royal visits. As poli- 
tical science is with us precedential 
and deliberative, not projecting and 
innovating, we beg to observe, that 
the present Dynasty is the only one 
which has ever suffered the subject to 
consider a Royal visit as optional, 
The abbeys and baronies were consi- 
dered, directly or indirectly, to de- 
rive their wealth and rank from 
Royal bounty; and hospitable recep- 
tion formed a part of the preroga- 
tive. Travelliog was accompanied 
with immense retinues, and a journey 
was in fact a State procession. No- 
blemen demanded the same hospi- 
tality from their tenants, and gentle- 
men from their friends. It was as 
sacred as a clause in a lease, and 
agreements of interchangeable hospi- 
tality were made in a written legal 
formt. Matthew Paris is copious 
upon the oppressive visits of Henry 
1I1.; and the system to which Carte 
alludes began with Henry VII. 

Secondly, as to the presents. In 
the Golden Legend (fol. viii. a.) it is 
said, that “ it was an auncient ordi- 
nance, that noo man sholde come to 
God ne to the Kyng with a voyde 
honde, but that he brought some gyfte.” 
Presents were therefore matters of 
course. Surely her Majesty did not 
intend to depress “* Charles Smyth, 
dustman,” who gave her two boltes 
of Cambrick (p.97). Besides she 
made returns in gilt plate. 

In p. 28 we find the Queen taking 
a miniature picture from Lady Derby, 
and tying it first upon her shoe, and 
then removing it to her elbow. 
Among the losses, advertised in the 
Mercurius Publicus, No. 30, Jul. 19 
—26, 1660, is “‘a gold seal, being a 
coat of arms, cut in a piece of gold in 
the form of a lozenge, fastened to a 
black ribband, to tye about the 
wrist.” This was the method of 
wearing seals, when it was deemed 
a highwayman’s practice to carry a 
watch; and a similar custom pre- 
vailed with miniatures; for in the 
Newes, No. 8. Jan. 28, 1663-4, we 
have, as lost, “a gold enamelled 





+ Instances of this appear in Smyth’s 
Lives of the Berkeleys; and, we presume, 
will be printed in Mr. Fosbroke’s Extracts, 
now in the Press, 
bracelet, - 
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bracelet, with a small blew picture- 
case at the end of it.” 

She was so sparing of Knighthood, 
that Welwood tells us (Memoirs, p. 
14), that she would not confer the 
honour upon Walsingham, till after 
many years service. We have here 
various instances of disappointed can- 
didates (p. 26). It is also said, 

“Her Majesty made the Recorder a 
Knight, and demanded what lands the 
Mayor had; for it was thought that if he 
dispensed 4/, a year, he bad been knight- 
ed also.” P. 54. 

Thus landed property was essential 
to the honour. 

“Her Majesty having been taken ill, 
with a cold, and having been ever fore- 
warned by Dr. Dee to beware of White- 
hall, removed four days after to Rich- 
mond.” P, SI. 

Dr. Dee was a noted fortune-tell- 
ing, quack-doctoring astrologer, and 
was a great favourite with the Queen 
from the time of her accession to the 
Throne. 

Sheriffs of counties now carry the 
white wand in cities, which are coun- 
ties also. The original meaning, that 
of claiming a right to dominion, is 
Jost. Formerly Bishops could not 
have their Crosses carried before 
them, out of their own dioceses, 
without a disturbance. Her Majesty 
would allow no cock to crow, but 
upon his owa dunghill. 

** Next before the Quene’s Majestie was 
placed the Bailief [of Coventry] in a 
gowne of scarlet, on the right hand of the 
Lord Compton, who was then high Shiref 
of the shire; and therefore would have 
carried up his rod into the towne, which 
was forbidden him by the Heralds and 
Gentlemen Ushers, who therefore had 
placed the Bailief on the right hand with 
his mace.” P. 62. 

We shall now make some remarks 
upon a passage in page 71, concern- 
ing Hock Tuesday. The play there 
mentioned is said to have been found- 
ed on the massacre of the Danes on 
S. Brice’s night, Nov. 13, 1002; and 
Laneham io his account of the Play 
certainly alludes to it; but not, as 
the histories of England make it, viz. 
that the Danes were passively slaugh- 
tered all over the kingdom, like 
geese, for a Michaelmas dinner. On 
the contrary, Laneham represents 
them as fighting desperately, though 
overpowered, through surprise, dis- 
junction, and numbers. It is still, 
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however, dubious, whether Laneham 
or the Play has not brought inte 
hetch-potch, events once distinctly 
celebrated, without allusion to the 
massacre: for there were two distant 
Hocking-days. 

An old Dictionary in our possession 
(of which the title-page is lost) says, 


. Hoc-tide, Hocks-tide, q. Hogh-tide D. 


(a high time or day), Blaze-tide or 
St. Blaze’s Day, observed for the sud- 
den death of Hardacoute, the last 
King of the Danes, and their fall 
with him.” With this Lexicographer 
agrees John Rous (p. 105), and Sir 
Henry Spelman (with others) traces a 
resemblance to the Roman Regifu- 
gium, founded upon the flight of 
Tarquin. (Archeologus, 355.) Mr. 
Brand (Popular Antiquities, ¢. 156,) 
does not seem inclined to this idea; 
but it is most certain, that hocking, 
or men and women catching each 
other with ropes, is a most aotient 
sport, mentioned in substance by He- 
rodotus, Pausanias, and Vegetius (see 
Ducange v. Laquealores). But St. 
Blaze’s Day was on the third of Fe- 
bruary, and Hardacnute died June 8, 
1040, (Chron. Sax. p. 156.) Now 
there were two Regifugia, like two 
hockings here, observed at Rome; 
ove in February, and the other on 
the 26th of May: here are coinci- 
dences; and changes of the days of 
festivals were frequent. (Popular An- 
tiq. i. 160, not. c.) There seems, 
therefore, grounds for presuming that 
the old Regifugia were copied and 
applied to the cessation of Danish 
dominion. In the second Regifugium, 
when the sacrifice was over, the Ro- 
mans fled with all speed to denote the 
flight of Tarquin (Danet in Voce); 
and Ducange, in the passage quoted, 
says, “‘Zaqueatorum pugua erat, 
fugienies in ludo homines, injecto 
laqueo, impeditos consecutosque pros- 
trare:” besides, not in games only, 
but in serious battles, many antient 
nations used ropes. (Jbid.) Such aa 
expedient might have been adopted 
to prevent the flight of the Danes, 
upon the insurrection of the English 
in 1002. 

The same old Dictionary says, 
** Hock-Tuesday,” the second Tues- 
day after Easter week, whereon the 
Danes were mastered. This cannot 
be a misprint for massacred, because 
the Saxon Chronicle peremptorily 
limits that event to S, Brice’s day. 


Hocking, 
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Hocking, therefore, had originally 
perhaps no allusion to the massacre 
in particular, but was probably a eor- 
ruption of the two Regifugia applied 
to Danish and Anglo-Saxon events. 

His present Majesty, io his well- 
known excellent taste, has been 
pleased to abolish hoops, the antient 
guard-infantas, worn for security by 
pregnant women (see Evelyn's Me- 
moirs, i. 80); and we Antiquaries 
heartily wish that the trumpery Chi- 
nese fan was obliged to yield to one 
of ostrich feathers, such as the fol- 
lowing, presented to her Majesty in 
1573-4: 


“A fanne of white feathers, sett in a 
handle of golde, the one side theareof gar- 
nished with two very fayre emeraldes, 
especially one, and fully garnished with 
dyamondes and rubyes; and the backe 
syde and handle of like golde, garnished 
with dyamondes aad rubyes ; and on each 
side a white beare and twoe perles hang- 
ing, a lyon ramping, with a white moseled 
beare at his foote.” P. 98. 

The earliest fan was an ivy-leaf 
(see Kirke's Hamilton Vases, pl. i.) 
But this feathered fan, originally 
made of a peacock’s tail, is placed 
above August in Lambecius’s plate 
of the months. The use of peacock’s 
feathers is expressly mentioned by 
the authors quoted below *. 

Steevens has engraved a fan of os- 
trich feathers; but the best represent- 
ationis that in Strutt’s Dresses, pl.cxlii. 
A gilt fan with silk strips (Laciniis) is 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(L. 28), and occurs in the thirteenth 
Century t. 

The motto of the learned Society 
of Antiquaries (an epithet which may 
be allowed, for the very profession 
and term implies learning) is non ex- 
tinguctur, to which we, en parish 
clerk, lustily vociferate amen. Upon 
this foundation-stone principle Mr. 
Nichols has rendered a sterling ser- 
vice to Literature, by publishing the 
Progresses of our Royal Heroine. 

The Work consists of really curious 
manners and customs, not to be found 
elsewhere. We need only observe, that 
without these Volumes, who could 
possibly anticipate the singular cus- 
toms observed in the lons of Court. 
What Froissart is to the fourteeath 





# Dion. Halicarn. |, vii.— Sueton. Au- 
gust. Ixxxii.—Propert. |. ii. p. 222, ed. 
Basil.—Ducange, v. Muscarum, &c. 

+ Dict. v. Ventaculum, Ventilabrum. 
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Century, these Progresses are to the 
sixteenth; i. e. they are classical an- 
tiquities, meaning, by the term, ori- 
ginal publications of Minor Classicks 
who record antient customs, such as 
were Pliny, Theophrastus, and others. 

They are original accounts of old 
English customs, by old Eoglishmen. 
They are not compilations subject to 
error, but State Papers of Archzxo- 
logy, relating to a most interesting 
personage in English History, a Pan- 
theon Queen, who was Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, Diana, Apollo, and all the 
gods and goddesses, except Vulcan 
aud Bacchus, in one human form. 

She was more especially a Minerva, 
because she declared that she would 
never marry a subject, and yet would 
net wed a Prince, through her affee- 
tions being engaged to the former. 
Hence she was a Virgin Queen; for 
we pay no regard to Bayle’s abomi- 
nable sarcasms; and with all her 
faults, was the glory and the darling 
of her English, as she materoally 
styled her people. For want, there- 
fore, of being able to do better, we 
shall conclude with “ Blessed be the 
memory of good Queen Bess ;” and, to 
screen the vulgar quotation, add, 
*“* Nec meminisse pigebit Elise,” as 
said a more fortunate Essex. 


3. Correlative Claims and Duties ; or an 
Essay on the Necessity of a Church Esta- 
blishment in a Christian Country, for the 
Preservation of Christianity among the 
People of all Ranks and Denominations. 
( The St. David’s Prize Essay for 1820. J 
By the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks, 
M.A. pp. 561. 8v0, Hatchard. 

4. The Importance of Beclesiastical Esta- 
blishments ; a Sermon. By Joba Inglis, 
D.D. pp. 19. Edinburgh. 

IN our recent review of Mr. Shut- 
tleworth’s excellent book +, we stated 
our solemn conviction of the abso- 
lute necessity of a Clerical Establish- 
ment, in order to preserve the learn- 
ing, religion, morals, and civilization, 
of the country. We shall, therefore, 
now take the subject in other views. 

In the first place, we beg to ob- 
serve, that the Regular Clergy are, by 
the pusitive evidence of History, more 
respectable now than at any period of 
our annals. The satire of Fielding 
aud Smollett was founded on real life. 
Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, vol. 
IIT. p. 202) shows that austere sys- 
tems have their origin in vulgar con- 

~ Part i. of this Volume, p. 142. 
ceptions ; 
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ceptions; and if the Clergy are cor- 
rect, decorous, amicable, and active 
philanthropists (as they in general 
are), why impose upon them cant- 
ing habits, which, as gentlemen, they 
despise ? 

The influence of the Regular Clergy 
has been weakened by events, in 
which they have had no concern 
whatever. The spoliations of Henry 
VIII. and the destruction of the Mo- 
nastic Churches, demolished their cha- 
ritable funds, and church-room for the 
poor, This is obvious; but there are 
others, quite unsuspected. Mr. Wilks 
says, 

“The English Clergy, since their House 
of Convocation was curtailed (wisely, or 
unwisely, is not now the question) of its 
antient privileges, as a representative 
body, have been frequently denominated 
**a rope of sand.” P, 320, 


It is well understood, that no per- 
son is permitted to fill the See of 
Canterbury, who will prompt or sup- 
port any agitation of the public mind 
upon religious subjects. Goldsmith 
(Letters on Engl. Hist. Lett. 52.) 
exhibits the effects of this policy 
thus: 

**Nothing can be more impolitic in a 
State, than to prohibit the Clergy from 
disputing with each other. By this means, 
they become more animated in the cause 
of Religion; and this may be asserted, 
that whatever side they defend, they be- 
come wiser and better, as they carry on 
the cause, To silence their disputes, is 
to lead them into negligence. If Religion 
be not kept up by opposition, it falls to 
the ground, nor longer becomes an object 
of public concern. Government should 
never silence dispute, and should never 
side with either disputant.” 


So long as the support of the 
Throne and Constitution was, as in 
the reign of James, intimately con- 
nected with that of the Church, exer- 
tion was the road to preferment; but 
these causes having ceased, the ne- 
cessity of Parliamentary influence has 
been so imperious, that promotion is 
now almost wholly limited to private 
favour, electioneering interest, or 
high family connexions. The poorer 
Clergy become school-masters; the 
richer, though good and benevolent, 
lazy; and all supine: because the 
former know that no meritorious 
efforts will release them from their 
drudgery; aud the latter, that inte- 
rest is sufficient. 


If reward be detached from merit, 
people will do n0 more than they are 
obliged to do; and the Clergy direct- 
ed their whole attention to their fa- 
milies, by devoting themselves to the 
mere acquisition of patronage. Their 
flocks were not neglected, but ‘not 
religionized; they knew that, with- 
out a common interest, unanimity is 
impossible, and that such common 
interest extended only to Religion at 
large, not to particular modes of pro- 
fessing it, and that the vulgar believ- 
ed in ghosts, quackery, and fortune- 
telling. They koew, that the writ 
de Heretico comburendo was no longer 
in force, and they contented them- 
selves quietly under the protection of 
the law, with railing at Dissenters. 

Wesley, who was a perfect Jesuit, 
and energetic, because he was riding 
his hobby, made his advantage ac- 
cordingly, and roused all the other 
sects, in self-preservation, lest they 
should be absorbed in his Maelstrom 
whirlpool, to striving, blowing, and 
swimming for their lives. The Clergy 
looked around with alarm at a grow- 
ing storm, which menaced a hurri- 
cane; and consigning poor Blair and 
the moral preachers to their shelves, 
put new stops and keys to Wesley’s 
clarion, and baptized their improved 
instrument the Evangelical Trumpet. 
Now we, who are studious of history, 
conceive that though zeal and ani- 
mation were manifestly wanting, that 
doing evil that good may come, they 
have lent themselves to the propaga- 
tion of folly and mischief. We will 
not, from obvious motives, offer our 
own reasons, but those of the Quar- 
terly Reviewers, No. 47, p. 39: 


* Religious enthusiasm is an evil of no 
common magnitude. As it is the expec- 
tation of a result without premising the 
proper means, it has a natural tendency 
to make us think those means unimpor- 
tant, or to abstract our attention from 
them, and to blind us to the true state of 
our spiritual accounts with God; to lead 
us to. fear, where no fear is, or to hope, 
where hope is presumption.......Their at- 
tention is less directed to their actions 
than to their feelings.” 

History, says Gibbon, bas ever 
confuted the pretensions of Fana- 
ticism to produce the golden age, i.e. 
a race of men without vice or misery. 
The old covenanters certainly re- 
duced to starvation strumpets, stroll- 
ing-players, inu-keepers, and wine- 
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merchants; but sanctioned murder, 
robbery, folly, hypocrisy, spiritual 

ride, revenge, bigotry, sacrilege, 
Cina, and the vices which more in- 
jure society than the agent. We do 
not like Religion to be converted 
into the mere antient dramatic mask, 
or to erase the Epistle of St. James 
from the Holy Gospel; nor do we 
think that the modern method of 
raising a presumptuous confidence in 
the Atonement, has any other ten- 
dency than that of exemplifying the 
text, by which men sin, under the 
shocking persuasion that grace a- 
bounds indefinitely. 

We shall explain ourselves. We 
apprehend that the proper standard 
of preaching and clerical duty is to be 
sought from thése iuspired guides, 
the Epistles of the New Testament. 
The object of the holy Apostles was 
to produce a divine purity and phi- 
lanthropy aod uoruffled contentment, 
by means of a faith which produced 
a sublime disregard of human events. 
The Fall of Man, the grand topick 
of legitimated methodism, was with 
them a necessary but subordinate 
point (see Rom. v. and 1 Cor. xv.) 
The Resurrection was their grand cor- 
ner stone; and so, says Bishop Sher- 
lock, it ought ever to be: “If Christ 
be not risen again,” &c. 

We come now to a second point. 
It is a rule with modern preachers 
never to discuss by the aid of reason 
the authenticity of our Religion. 
Thus many well-educated persons, 
nominal Christians, 2 la Franklin, 
who ought to be unphilosophized by 
logical confutation, are hooked up 
by the Unitarian anglers. 

However fallacious and superficial 
be Infidelity, its poison is too potent 
for the doctorship of such wretched 
philosophers, as are mere Text men. 
For instance, let us take the follow- 
ing passage of Voltaire: 


« Kither God would remove evil out of 
this world, and cannot; or he can, and 
will not; or lastly, he has both the power 
and will; if he has the will, and not the 
power, this shows weakness, which is con- 
trary to the nature of God ; if he has the 
power, and not the will, it is malignity, 
and this is no less contrary to his nature ; 
if he is neither able nor willing, it is both 
weakness and malignity ; if he be both 
able and willing, which alone is consistent 
with the nature of God,—how comes it that 
there is evil in the world ?” 


This is apparently very formidable; 
but were it more than sophistical, it 
only shows that phenomena cannot 
be resolved, but by the Gospel doc- 
trine, that Providence never intended 
this world for a contiduing city. 
God’s permission of evil to remain in 
the world is no proof of weakness, 
because that he was the author of the 
world will not be disputed, and the 
power which is able to create, can 
most certainly alter, if it thinks pro- 
per. As to the Malignity, God might 
certainly have so created the world, 
that evil should have no existence at 
all; but arguments drawn from power 
can never be conclusive, since there 
may be reasons why such power is 
not deemed proper to be exercised ; 
aod the only necessity to which God 
can be subject, is the impossibility of 
erring. God cannot because he will 
not is the only way of stating the 
question, without infringing his other 
attributes; and he evidently has not 
chosen to make man and the world as 
perfect as himself. Of moral evil, 
God cannot possibly be the author, 
for otherwise he would not be a good 
being; and therefore we cannot ex- 
plain this phenomenon, without hav- 
ing recourse to the Fall of Man by 
his own Free-will. 

We shall now proceed to Deism, 
and the Trinity. We shall first tran- 
scribe our own words (vol. XC. ii. 
p- 615): 

* Deism, adduced as an argument a- 
gainst Christianity, absurdly implies ra- 
tiocination a@ priori, with respect to the 
divine actions, which is manifestly impos- 
sible; for similar causes cannot be as- 
signed to the actions of two beings, who 
have not similar necessities; and there- 
fore philosophical reasoners do not pro- 
fess to understand and define things in- 
capable of premises. And to such persons, 
Deism, as the only possible true system, 
can be no other than mere hypothesis, 
drawing conclusions from nothing, and 
terminating in nothing.” 

As to the Trinity, even Hume al- 
lows that it is not inconsistent with 
the nature of Deity that there should 
be two or more Beings of the very 
highest order, whose essence and ac- 
tions may be so regulated by the na- 
ture of the Beings themselves, as to 
be altogether concordant and harmo- 
pious. (Nares on the Creeds, p. 61.) 
Add to this the philosophical defence 
of the Trinity, by Mr. Fosbroke, an- 
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nexed to his “ Whitby abridged,” first 
edit. p. vii: 

* There can be nothing older than Be- 
ing, because a thing must exist or be be- 
fore it can be any thing else. This pri- 
mary existence must of course inchade in 
itself all other power, and can be no other 
than God. Locality, time, or number, 
cannot apply to that which must be one 
and all every where, and eternally existent. 
God is Being, the original abstract princi- 
ple so denominated ; and it does not ap- 
pear that, although that principle can be 
communicated, it can ever be detached 
from identity with the parent Almighty 
Being, on account of the necessary pro- 
perties of that Being ; the power of all 
existence being dependent upon that of 
the primary Being, anda part of it. What 
absurdity, therefore, is there in thinking 
upon authentic testimony, that God should 
authorize self-existent parts of his own 
essence, to appear in a distinction of per- 
sons and actions, without the distinction 
of identity, when from the ubiquity of 
Deity, and other attributes of it, any 
other distinction, as God, is not possible. 
God can sustain no loss by any communi- 
cation, and the pernicious interpolations 
of gross conceptions, as of form, matter, 
&c. with Deity, is the basis of all repug- 
wance to the Trinity, through mixing the 
human nature of Christ as inseparable 
from his divine attributes.” 

Under an opinion that we can only 
animate the torpid mass of the edu- 
cated, by removing their scepticism 
and secret infidelity, we have gone 
thus far to show, as much as our li- 
mits allow, that no other system than 
the Christian is reconcileable with the 
attributes of God, or can furnish a 
satisfactory solution of existing phe- 
nomena. In confirmation of this con- 
viction, we beg to observe, that the 
Theological Lectures of a late Regius 
Professor, Dr. Wheeler, a gigantic 
writer, leave the pretended philoso- 
pher no loop-hole whatever, and that 
we know no other book that does 
this. 

It is vexatious to see able men, in- 
stead of making accessions to know- 
ledge, employed in the disgusting 
drudgery of sweeping away trash. 
We cannot, therefore, follow Mr. 
Wilks through his multifarious vo- 
lume, especially as we do not think 
that many austere recommendations 
are practicable in this age, or are of 
such import, as positive and practical 
virtue. Excellence, not mere nega- 
tive innocence, is now required. Emi- 


nence in learning and philanthropy 
suits every age. 

We shall now proceed to the books 
before us. Mr. Wilks is very zealous 
and very able. In p. 16, we find, that 
“They (the Dissenters) discern the 
impropriety of all religious establish- 
ments whatever ;” while another main- 
tains, that men are bound to dissent 
from an Established Church, “ even 
though the doctrines preached be the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and the mi- 
nisters practise what they preach.” 
P. 16. {Is this madness or folly ? 

Dr. Inglis well exhibits the real 
intention of a Church Estabjishment : 


*“*By means of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, the State in some measure un- 
dertakes and fulfils the sacred duty of a 
parent to the young and rising genera- 
tion, It dutifully and kindly offers to 
the young, that wholesome religious in- 
struction, of which the individual parents 
might be in some cases neglectful. With- 
out extorting or demanding the assent of 
any, ‘t courteously presents to the consi- 
deration of all, those doctrines connected 
with their present and future well-being, 
which the collective wisdom of past ages 
has approved and sanctioned.—In return 
for this paternal boon, the State enjoys the 
important advantage of knowing the doc- 
trine which is taught to those over whom 
its government extends. It enjoys the 
security which arises from knowing, that 
within the pale of its religious establish- 
ment, nothing can be taught or incul- 
cated that is inconsistent with the good 
order of civil society.” P. 13. 

Mr. Wilks (p. 17) quotes the high 
authority of General Washington : 

** That a national Church Establish. 
ment is of high importance, and indeed 
quite necessary in a country, to prevent 
Religion in the course of years dwindling 
almost to nothing.” P. 17. 

We beg to express our sincere re- 
spect for both these gentlemen, as 
writers and as men. They are very 
clever and very earnest, in an excel- 
lent cause. 

Mr. Wilks will, we trust, forgive 
us one remark. He says (p. 236), 

*« Even to the present hour, we possess 
in our own Church no regular commentary 
within the reach of the poor, and intelli- 
gible in all. respects to the unlearned 
reader.” 

The late Chancellor of Hereford, 
the exemplary and learned Dr. Na- 
pleton, thought that Mr. Fosbroke’s 
“Abridgment of Whitby” was a | 

this 
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this very thing wanted. We know 
that it is thoroughly orthodox, and 
completely explanatory. Mr. Wilks 
mistakes those who wish comments 
to be annexed to the Bible. They 
only meaa that a Bible or Testament 
with comments is better than one 
without them, as to good purposes. 
They never were so mad as to think 
of withholding the Scriptures. 


5. Dispin’s Bistrocrarsicat Tour. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 530.) 


WE resume our analytical labours 
upon Mr. Dibdin’s splendid and popu- 
Jar Volumes. Our last account left the 
Author at Vire, where the first volume 
of his Tour terminates. Thesecond vo- 
lame opens with his arrival at Falaise 
—a spot apparently highly favour- 
able to antiquarian research. Here 
stands the proud and lofty tower 
called Talbot’s Tower, attached to 
one of the noblest castles in Nor- 
mandy. Mr. Lewis’s pencil was exer- 
cised upon it, as well as upon one of 
the capitals of a more antient co- 
lumn. The view of “ Falaise Castle,” 
facing page 10, is one of the most 
pleasing in the volume. 

“ The moat (says Mr. D.) which encir- 
cles not only the castle, but the town— 
and which must have been once formid- 
able from its depth and breadth, when filled 
with water,—is now most pleasingly me- 
tamorphosed. Pasture lands, kitchen gar- 
dens, and orchards, occupy it entirely. 
Here the cattle quietly stray, and luxu- 
riantly feed.” 

A curious little view of the Castle, 
taken from one of Zeiler’s prints—as 
it stood a century and a half ago— 
shows, as Mr. Dibdin intimates, the 
havoc which political rather than 
physical causes have produced. At 
Falaise, our travellers seem to have 
been much amused with a variety of 
circumstances: such as visiting print- 
ing offices, and literary society: a- 
mong the latter, the names of the 
Comte de Fresnay and the Abbé Lan- 
gevin, are especially introduced to 
the Reader’s attention. The Count 
is a gay cheerfal man; inhabiting a 
handsome house, with a pleasant fa- 
mily, and is much addicted to thestudy 
of our own antiquities. The Abbé is 
the historian of the place, about 
sixty, of the most guileless, simple, 
and interesting manners. Mr. Dib- 
din’s account of him is, we think, a 
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fair specimen of his delineation of 
character: 


“It was after dinner, on one of the 
most industriously spent of our days here, 
and the very second of our arrival, that 
the waiter announced the arrival of the 
Abbé Langevin, in the passage, with a 
copy of his History beneath his arm. The 
door opened, and in walked the stranger, 
habited in his clerical garb, with a pby- 
siognomy so benign and expressive, and 
with manners so gentle and well-bred, 
that we instinctively rose from our seats, 
to give him the most cordial reception. 
He returned our civilities in a way which 
showed at once that he was a man of the 
most interesting simplicity of character. 
* He was aware (he said) that he had in- 
truded ; but as he understood Monsieur 
was in pursuit of the antiquities of the 
place, he had presumed to offer for his 
acceptance a copy of a work upon that 
subject, of which he was the humble au- 
thor.’ This work was a good-sized thick 
crown octavo, filling five hundred closely 
and well-printed pages ; and of which the 
price was jifly sous! The worthy priest, 
seeing my surprise on his mentioning the 
price, supposed that I had considered it as 
rather extravagant. But this error was 
rectified io an instant. I ordered three 
copies of his historical labours, and told 
him my conscience would not allow me to 
pay him less than éhree francs per copy- 
He seemed to be electrified : rose from his 
seat—and lifting up one of the most ex- 
pressive of countenances, with eyes appa- 
rently suffused with tears—raised both his 
hands, and exclaimed, * Que le bon Dieu 
vous bénisse—les Anglois sont vraiment 
généreux |’ 

* For several seconds I sat stupidly mo- 
tionless, riveted to my seat. Such an 
unfeigned and warm acknowledgment of 
what I had considered as a mere matter- 
of-course proposition, perfectly astound- 
ed me: the more so, as it was accompa- 
nied by a gesture and articulation which 
could not fail to move any bosom, not 
absolutely composed of granite. We each 
rallied, and resumed the conversation. In 
few, but simple words, he told us his his- 
tory. He had contrived to weather out 
the Revolution at Falaise. His former 
preferment bad been wholly taken from 
him; and he was now a simple assistant 
in the church of Mons. Mouton. He had 
yielded without resistance, as even remon- 
strance would have been probably followed 
up by the guillotine. To solace bimself 
in his afflictions, he had recourse to his 
old favourite studies of medicine and mu- 
sic; and had in fact practised the for- 
mer. ‘* But come, gentlemen (says he), 
come, and do me the honour of a cal! 
when it shall suit you.’ We settled it for 
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the ensuing day. Iu breaking up and 
taking leave, the amiable stranger mo- 
destly spoke of his History. It had cost 
him three years toil; and he seemed to 
mention, with an air of triumph, the fre- 
quent references in it to the Gallia Chris- 
tiana, and to Chartularies and Family Re- 
cords, never before examined. On the 
next day we carried our projected visit 
into execution, towards seven in the even- 
ing. The lodgings of M. Langevin are on 
the second floor of a house belonging to a 
carpenter. The worthy priest received us 
on the landing-place, in the most cheerful 
and chatty manner. He has three small 
rooms on the same floor. In the first, his 
library is deposited. On my asking bim 
to let me see what 910 bookg he possess- 
ed, he turned gaily round, and replied,— 
‘Comment donc, Monsieur, vous aimez 
les vieux livres ? A ga, voyons!’? Where- 
upon he pulled away certain strips or 
pieces of wainscoat, and showed me his 
book-treasures within the recesses, On 
my recognizing a Colineus and Henry 
Stephen, ere he had read the title of the 
volumes, he seemed to marvel exceed- 
ingly, and to gaze at me as a conjuror. 
He betrayed more than ordinary satisfac- 
tion on showing his Latin Galen and Hip- 
pocrates; and the former, to the best of 
my recollection, contained Latin notes in 
the margin, written by himself. These 
tomes were followed up by a few upon 
alchymy and astrology ; from which, and 
the consequent conversation, I was led to 
infer that the amiable possessor entertain- 
ed due respect for those studies which had 
ravished our Dezs and Asumozss of old. 
“In the second room stood an upright 
piana forte, the manufacture as well as the 
property of Monsieur Langevin. It bore 
the date of 1806; and was considered as 
the first of the kind introduced into Nor- 
mandy. It was impossible not to be struck 
with the various rational sources of amuse- 
ment, by means of which this estimable 
character had contrived to beguile the 
hours of his misfortunes. There was a 
calm, collected serenity of manner about 
him—a most unfeigned and unqualified 
resignation to the Divine Will, which 
marked him as an object at once of admi- 
ration and esteem. There was no boast, 
no cant, no formal sermonizing. You saw 
what Religion had done for him. Her ef- 
fects spake in his discourse and in his life. 
Over his piano hung a portrait of himself, 
very indifferently executed, and not 
strongly resembling the original. ‘ We 
can do something more faithful than this, 
Sir, if you will allow it,’ said I, pointing 
to Mr. Lewis: and it was agreed that he 
should give the latter a sitting on the mor- 
row. The next day, M. Langevin came 
punctually to his appointment, for the 
purpose of having his portrait taken ;— 
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and how well the Artist has succeeded, 
need hardly be mentioned, when I ioform 
you, that, in looking at this copy, you may 
form a perfect idea of the original.” 


A portrait of the Abbé is imme- 
diately subjoined; and we think that 
his countenance justifies all that is 
said of his manners. At Falaise Mr. 
Dibdin routed out an old head, sup- 
posed to be that of William the Con- 
queror, and has had it engraved. His 
account of the process of the disco- 
very of it is very amusing; but the 
head itself is, as the reverend Author 
intimates, “ any thing but that of the 
character in question.” 

Guibray is next visited ; and a ver 
curious and most barbarous bas-relief, 
of Christ bearing his cross, is present- 
ed to the reader. From Falaise, 
Mr. Dibdin sets off by the diligence, 
through Dreux, for Panis. 

At Houdan, in the route thither, a 
beautiful vignette-plate of a curiously 
constructed old castle is given. The 
approach to Paris, through Ver- 
sailles, is minutely described; and 
the first embellishment, devoted to 
the capital of France, is a view of the 
Boulevards Italiens, full of bustle, 
eharacter, and picturesque truth. We 
consider this as one of Mr. Lewis’s 
most successful performances. The 
Boulevards themselves are not less 
successfully described, as the follow- 
ing quotation may justify: 


“It is getting towards midnight; but 
the bustle and activity of the Boulevards 
have not yet much abated. Groups of 
musicians, ballad-singers, tumblers, act- 
Ors, conjurors, slight-of-hand professors, 
and raree-showmen, have each their dis- 
tinct audiences. You advance: a little 
girl with a raised turban (as usual, taste- 
fully put on), seems to have no mercy 
either upon her own voice or upon the 
hurdy-gurdy on which she plays ;. her fa- 
ther shows his skill upon a violin, and the 
mother is equally active with the organ ; 
after “a flourish,” not of “ trumpets,” 
but of these instruments, the tumblers 
commence their operations, But a great 
crowd is collected to the right. What may 
this mean? All are silent ; a ring is made, 
of which the boundaries are marked by 
small lighted candles stuck in pieces of 
clay. Within this circle stands a man, 
apparently strangled ; both arms are ex- 
tended, and his eyes are stretched to their 
utmost limits. You look more closely, 
and the hilt of a dagger is seen in his 
mouth, of which the blade is introduced 
into his stomach. He is almost breath- 

less, 

















less, and ready to faint,—but he ap- 
proaches with the crown of a hat im one 
hand, into which he expects you should 
drop asous. Having made his collection, 
he draws forth the dagger from its carnal 
sheath, and making his bow, seems to an- 
ticipate the plaudits which invariably fol- 
low. Or, he changes his plan of opera- 
tions on the following evening. Instead 
of the dagger put down his throat, he in- 
troduces a piece of wire up one nostril, to 
descend by the other,—and, thus self-tor- 
tured, demands the remuneration and the 
applause of his audience, In short, from 
one end of the Boulevards to the other, 
for nearly two English miles, there is 
nought but animation, good humour, and, 
it is right to add, good order ;—while, hav- 
ing strolled as far as the Boulevards de 
Bondy, and watched the moon-beams 
sparkling on the waters which play there 
within the beautiful fountain so called,—I 
retread my steps, and seek the quiet 
quarters in which this epistle is penned.” 
Then succeeds an account of strect 
scenery, churches, &c. till the Author 
sits himself fairly and comfortably 
down in the Royal Library. Here, 
as was to be expected, he finds him- 
self “at home.” After describing 
what Mr. Dibdin calls (perhaps not 
very accurately) the locale, and the 
librarians—among whom Messrs. Van 
Praet and Langlés make very dis- 
tioguished figures—we are next sup- 
plied with about 200 pages exclu- 
sively devoted to an account of the 
treasures of the Library; that is, to 
the illuminated MSS. and early print- 
ed books. This valuable information, 
and for the most part entirely new, is 
doubtless most acceptable; but can- 
dour obliges us to confess that we 
wish Mr. Dibdin had somewhat com- 
pressed his descriptions, especially of 
the MSS. The account of the Hours 
of Anne of Brittany, illustrated by 
one of the most beautiful prints in 
the work—viz. a portrait of Anne 
herself,—is too much extended. But 
the reverend Author cannot resist 
the temptation of describing the 
“ nuts,” “ pears,” grapes,” “ cher- 
ries,” and fruits of every description, 
with which the margins of this in- 
comparable volume are loaded. Then 
again, when be concludes bis xxvith 
Letter (p.204), he flies up to the — 
third heaven in his preliminary ad- 
dress to his friend about books of 
chivalry, tournaments, and blazoning 
of arms! Mr, Dibdin seems to have 


nothing of the “cold medium” about 
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him. He admires lustily, and as stur- 


dily rejects. He is either the Titian, 
or the Michael Angelo Caravaggio, of 
catalogue-composers. He does not 
stop to weigh of measure out the 
quantum of his praise—but, with a 
brush overcharged from the exube- 
rance of a warm imagination, he dashes 
it upon the canvas, and produces, at 
= rate, a very animated picture. 

ut to proceed,—yet tarrying in 
the Royal Library. The portraits 
of Louisa of Savoy and Louis XII. 
are given to the publick for the first 
time, in a most perfect style of stip- 
pling, from the MSS. in question; 
and other minor embellishments (mi- 
nor, on the score of size, rather than 
merit) accompany them. The chess 
play, from Les Echecs Amoureuz, at 
page 210, is quite delicious to the 
eye of an Antiquary. 

The account of early printed books 
follows that of illuminated MSS. 
Here there are no plates, as none in- 
deed seem to be required. Asa spe- 
cimen of Mr. Dibdin’s manner of de- 
scribing some of the vellum books, we 
subjoin the following : 

**Bupzus. Comment. Gr. Linc. 1529, 
folio, Francis the First’s own copy,—and 
upon vettum! You may remember that 
this book was slightly alluded to at the 
commencement of my last Letter but one. 
It is indeed a perfect gem, and does one’s 
heart good to look at it. Budzus was the 
tutor of Francis, and | warrant that he se- 
lected the very leaves, of which this copy is 
composed, for his gallant pupil. Old As- 
censius was the printer; which completes 
the illustrious trio. The iluminations 
upon the rectos of the first and second 
leaves, are as beautiful as they are sound. 
But one Bradel f Ainé, a bookbinder, hath 
sadly crumpled the vellum in the binding. 
I should say that he had cropt it, did I 
not observe the red colour upon the edges 
of the leaves by a previous and perhaps 
the second binder. We have here, there- 
fore, the third bibliopegistic attempt. 
What must the book have been in its ori- 
ginal stamped-calf surtout! Upon the 
whole, this book may fairly rank with any 
volume in either of the vellum sets of the 
Aldine Aristotle, It is bound in red mo- 
rocco; a little too gaudily.” 

The second Volume is indeed al- 
most entirely bibliographical; for, 
after the Royal Library, succeed the 
descriptions of those of the Arsenal, 
and Sic. Genevieve, and that devoted 
to the King’s private use. The ac- 
count of Charlemagne’s Prayer — 

togeth 
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together with the plate of the figure 
of Christ, renders the latter library 
very interesting; more especially as 
it is accompanied by a strong like- 
ness of Mons. Barbier, the librarian. 
We have next some curious details 
connected with Goujet and Mercier, 
» with a portrait of each. Then fol- 
lows an account of booksellers, book- 
binders, printers, and literary men. 
In the account of the latter, Mr. Dib- 
din takes occasion to relate the cir- 
cumstances attending a dinner which 
he gave on the anniversary of the 
meeting of the Roxburghe Club at 
London. Our readers do not often 
see such a banquet described in the 
papers of the day. 

“At length came the hour of dinner, 
and with the hour the guests, J requested 
Brother Van Praet to be deputy chairman, 
and taking my seat beneath the unfortu- 
nate Jobn King of France, gave the signal 
for a general attack,—upon whatever was 
placed before the guests. Monsieur De- 
non, however, did not arrive till after the 
first course, He had been detained by a 
visit from the Duke of Bedford. M. Mil- 


lin sat at my right hand, and M. Gail at 
my left. The first course consisted chiefly 
of fruit, and slices of anchovy, crossed. 
A large paper copy of a melon cut a mag- 


nificent appearance in the centre; but all 
this gaiety gave way to fish, flesh, and 
fowl, of a various but substantial descrip- 
tion. Poor Millin had no appetite, and 
would only carve. He looked particu- 
larly ill, The rest ate, drank, and were 
merry. The dessert was of the very best 
qvality; and this was succeeded by the 
introduction of a little of English fashion 
and manners. We drank toasts, connect- 
ed with the object of the day’s festival ; 
and never were a set of guests more dis- 
posed to relish both the wine and the sen- 
timent which accompanied each glass. 
They even insisted upon ‘three times 
three’ for ‘ Lord Spencer and the Club !’ 
But if we were merry we were wise. 
Shortly after dinner, M, Gail rose, as if 
in a moment of inspiration, from his seat, 
and recited the Latin verses which are 
here inclosed. They will at least make 
you admire the good humour of the poet. 
He afterwards chanted a song; his own 
literal version of the xixth ode of Ana- 
creon, beginning ‘H yn mtdaiva wives, 

«* The guests declared that they had ne- 
ver sat so long at table, or were more 
happy. I proposed a stroll, or a seat 
upon the lawn. Chairs and benches were 
at hand, and we requested that the coffee 
might be brought to us out of doors, It 
was now after sun-set; and a lurid sky 
was above our heads. Our conversation 


was desultory as to topics, but animated 
as to manner. I had never witnessed M. 
Van Praet more alive to social disquisi- 
tion. We talked of books, of pictures, 
and antiquities; and I happened, with the 
same witless simplicity which had pinned 
the portrait of King John over my seat at 
dinner, to mention that volume, of almost 
unparalleled variety, ycleped the Fables 
of Pfister, printed at Bamberg, in 1461:— 
which they had recently resTorep to the 
Wolfenbuttel Library. It was ‘ more than 
enough’ for the acute feelings of the head- 
librarian, M,. Van Praet talked with legs 
and arms, as well as with tongue, in reply to 
my observations upon the extraordinary 
worth and rarity of that singular volume. 
* Alas, Sir, nothing pained me more, 
Truly—’ Here a smart flash of lightning 
came across us, which illumined our coun- 
tenances with due effect: for it had been 
for some time past almost wholly dark, 
and we had been talking to each other 
without perceiving a feature in our respec- 
tive faces. M. Langlés joined in M. Van 
Praet’s lamentation; and the Baron De- 
non, who (as I learnt) bad been the means 
of obtaining that identical precious vo- 
lume, united his tones of commiseration 
to those of his brethren. The lightning 
now became more frequent, and io larger 
flashes—but neither sharp nor very daz- 
zling. Meanwhile the notés of a skilfully 
touched harp were heard from one of the 
windows of a neighbouring house, with a 
mingled effect which it was difficult to de- 
scribe. Pfister, books, busts, and music, 
now wholly engrossed our attention—and 
we were absolutely enveloped in blue 
lightning. We had continued our dis- 
course till towards midnight, had not the 
rain come down in a manner equally 
sudden and severe. It was one of the 
heaviest showers which I remember to 
have witnessed. The storm was directly 
in the centre of Paris, and over our heads. 
We retreated precipitately to the deserted 
banqueting-room ; and had a reinforce- 
ment of coffee. After such a series of 
melting hot weather, I shall not easily 
forget the refreshing sweetness emitted 
from every shrub upon the lawn. About 
ten o’clock, we thought of our respective 
homes. I went into another room to pay 
the reckoning, liberated King John from 
his d confi t, shook hands very 
heartily with my guests—and returned to 
my lodgings by no means out of humoir 
or out of heart with the day’s entertain- 
ment. Whether they have been more ra- 
tional or more economical, in the celebra- 
tion of the same festival, ar Home, is a 
point which I have some curiosity, but no 
right, to discuss. Certainly they could 

not have been happier. 
“ Having come to the conclusion of my 
account of the Roxsurcns Banevet, and 
it 
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it being just now hard upon the hour of 
midnight, I must relinquish my correspond- 
ent for my pillow. Good night.” 

There is a very long note subjoined 
to this narrative, giving us an account 
of the establishment of a rival black- 
letter club, at Paris, under the title of 
Les Bibliophiles. 

Our Author then visits the picture 
and statue collections of the Marquis 
de Sommariva, M. Q. Craufurd, and 
Denon: and gives us a profusion of 
copper-plate embellishments under 
the running title of Miscellaneous An- 
tiquities, from p.491 to p. 502. Some 
of these have great interest. The 
head of Pisani the medallist, from 
Denon’s collection, with the head of 
Denon himself, cannot fail to please 
both the reader and the collector of 
portraits. 

Our limits only allow us to take a 
rapid view of the remainder of this 
second volume; but, on turning our 
eyes to the pagination, we fiud that 
we have already travelled through 
500 pages. What remains, will not 
occupy much space. A portrait of 


the late M. Millin, executed by a Pa- 
risian artist, is very striking; and the 
account of his last moments equally 


80. 

From Paris, Mr. Dibdin set off 
direct for Strasbourg, by the way of 
Nancy, where we have two more 
plates; one, a view of the Old Gate, 
the other of the New Gate of that 
elegantly built town. A strange little 
fellow, habited in red, very like a 
demon, strikes us at page 542; and 
the account of the passage, through 
the Alsatian passes, in the immediate 
vicinity of Strasbourg, is animatedly 
picturesque. On reaching Strasbourg, 
Mr. Dibdin concludes his letter thus 
—with which we shall also conclude 
our present labours: 

“*The fortifications about Strasbourg 
are said to afford one of the finest speci- 
mens of the skill of Vauban, They may 
do so; but they are very flat, tame, and 
unpicturesque. We now neared the bar- 
riers ; delivered our passports ; and dart- 
ed under the first large brick arched-way, 
A devious paved route brought us to the 
second gate; and thus we entered the 
town; desiring the post-boy to drive to 
the Hétel de Esprit. You judge wisely, 
Sir,’ (replied he) ‘ for there is no hotel 
either in France or Germany like it.? So 
saying, he continued, without the least in- 
termission, to make circular flourishes 
with his whip, accompanied with such car- 
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piercing sounds, as caused every inha- 
bitant to gaze atus. I entreated him to 
desist; but in vain. * The English always 
enter in this manner,’ said he, and having 
reached the hotel, he gave one super-emi- 
nent flourish—which threw him off his ba- 
lance, and nearly brought him to the 
ground. When I paid him, he pleaded 
hard for an extra five sous for this conclud- 
ing flourish. 

** 1 am now, therefore, safely and com- 
fortably lodged in this spacious hotel, by 
the side of the river I/l—of which it is 
pleasing to catch the lingering breezes as 
they stray into my chamber. God bless 
you.” 


6. Sir J. E. Smith’s Selection of the Cor- 
respondence of Linnzus, and other Natu- 
ralists. 

[Continued from part I. p. 538.] 


THE Second Volume of this inte- 
resting Selection opens with a neat 
biographical memoir of Dr. Solander. 
The correspondence of Solander with 
Ellis is succeeded by that of the emi- 
nent philosopher, Dr. Stephen Hales, 
addressed to the same learned natu- 
ralist. Of Dr. Hales, Sir James gives 
the following brief notice: 

* The celebrated vegetable physiologist, 
one of the eight foreign members of the 
French Academie des Sciences, and clerk 
of the closet to the late Princess Dowager 
of Wales, who held Dr. Hales in the 
highest esteem, and erected a monument 
to his memory in Westminster Abbey soon 
after his death, which happened at Ted- 
dington, Middlesex, Jan. 4, 1761, in his 
84th year. His experiments and enquiries, 
relative to the theory of vegetation, are 
the basis of all our subsequent informa- 
tion. The following letters evince his 
ardour in the prosecution of all kinds of 
useful knowledge, to the latest period of 
his life.” 


From this good man’s Letters, which 
are very curious, one extract shall be 
given: 


“« T have sent 1000 of my book on Ven- 
tilators to all our colonies in America, 
purposely to rouse the nations, not to 
poison themselves with strong drams, but 
to make them weak, to the standard of — 
Nature’s cordial, wine. And I have sent 
a parcel of those books to Governor Ellis, 
to whom pray my best respects. I fear 
that climate will not agree with him. 

“like your different contrivances for 
bringing seeds from India. As small ven- 
tilators are now put into all our transport 
ships, and into some India ships, and pro- 
bably will be put into all, so it will be the 
better for your seeds to have a fresher, 
cooler air. 

“ The 
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“ The Princess will build a hot green- 
house, 120 feet long, next spring, at Kew, 
with a view to have exotics of the hottest 
climates, in which my pipes, to convey in- 
cessantly pure warm air, will probably be 
very serviceable. And as there will be 
several partitions in the green-house, I 
have proposed to have the glass of one of 
the rooms covered with shutters in the 
winter, to keep the cold out, which will 
make a perpetual spring and summer, 
with an incessant succession of pure warm 
air. What a scene is here opened for im- 
provements in green-house vegetation ! 

*“‘ Having been ill lately, though, I 
thank God, well recovered, I shall not 
venture to come to London this winter, 
for fear of exposing myself to the il] con- 
sequences of cold to me, who am 81.” 


Some miscellaneous letters from 
Mr. Stanesby Alchorne, the Duchess 
of Portland, Sir John Hill, John Ford, 
Esq. Lord Chancellor Northington, 
the Duchess of Norfolk, John Earl of 
Moira, Mr. Thomas Knowlton, and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Joseph) Banks, 
close the correspondence of Mr. Ellis. 

We shall next copy a Letter from 
Hogarth, “ the = Moral Painter, 
whose temper of mind, as displayed 
in this short letter, may advantage- 
ously be contrasted with that of his 


two celebrated antagonists, Wilkes 
and Churchill.” 


“€ Dear Sir, Chiswick, Nov. 28, 1757. 

** Being out of town, I did not come by 
your agreeable present till yesterday, for 
which I return you my sincerethanks, It 
must be allowed your print is accurately 
executed, and very satisfactory too. As 
for your pretty little seed cups or vases, 
they are a sweet confirmation of the plea- 
sure Nature seems to take in superadding 
an elegance. of form to most of ber works, 
wherever you find them. How poor and 
bungling are all the imitations of art! 
When I have the pleasure of seeing you 
next, we will sit down, nay kneel down if 
you will, and admire these things. | shall 
be in town in two or three days for good, 
and will take the first opportunity of wait- 
ing on you. In the mean time | gm, Sir, 
your most obliged, humble servant, 

Ws. Hocartu.” 


The letters of Mr. Ford are, in ge- 
neral, very amusing. 

The correspondence of John- James 
Dillenius, M.D. with Linnwus and 
Dr. Richardson, is introduced by a 
biographical memoir. 

** In the letters of Dillenius there is a 
genuine love of science, and a rectitude of 
principle, apparent throughout. His tem- 
per was not without occasional, though 
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transient, asperity. He disliked forms 
and compliments, and he expresses his 
sentiments, without hesitation or reserve, 
especially in his letters to Linowus, whom 
he charges freely with his own fault, an 
impatience of contradiction or of criti- 
cism.” ° 

* Letters to Dr. Richardson follow, 
from Mr. James Petiver and John 
Frederick Gronovius, M.D. The 
Correspondence of Linnwus is then 
resumed; among others are letters 
from the following eminent Natu- 
ralists: John Amman, M.D. Herman 
Boerhaave, M.D. Bernard de Jussieu, 
and Albert Haller, M.D. 

A letter from the celebrated Boer- 
haave, dated Jan. 13, 1737, must have 
been highly gratifying to Linneus, 
who was then a young man. His 
**Genera Plantarum,” is pronounced 
to be ** a work of infinite attention, 
singular perseverance, and unrivalled 
science.” 

* You, in every instance, write nothing 
but what announces a man of experience, 
and a profound critic.” 

“ May God grant you health of body 
and mind, to be Nature’s historian, for 
many years to come!” 

The resignation of Boerhaave to 
the. Divine Will, is pleasingly mani- 
fested in a Letter of this eminent Phy- 
sician, addressed to J. B. Bassando. 

Jussieu gives Linnzus due praise, 
and attributes the study of natural 
orders to him. 

Haller’s consultations with Lin- 
nus about nomenclature, and the 
limits of genera, are very curious, and 
show the state of botanical knowledge 
at that time, from which something 
may, even at the present advanced 
stage of Botany, be learned. Haller 
says, ‘** at this time of day people are 
accustomed to establish genera before 
they are masters of their distinctions, 
or the power of their characters.” 
This has been true in every age, and 
is most glaringly evinced at present. 

The following letter from Dr. Peter 
Ascanius, a celebrated Danish zoolo- 
gist and mineralogist, afterwards 
superintendent of mines in the Nor- 
thern part of Norway, addressed to 
Linneus, gives av interesting view of 
the state of botanical knowledge in 
England in 1755, as it appeared to the 
mind of an intelligent foreigner : 

“ A few remarks on the present state of 
Natural History in England may not be 
unworthy of your notice, considering the 

celebrity 
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celebrity of this country for its rich collec- 
tions of every kind. 

** Our Pontopidan’s Nat. Hist. of Nor- 
way is published in English. That author, 
in the second part of his work, gives an 
account of a marine monster, Side ormen, 
or Microcosm, as he calls it*, supported 
by evidence that might almost satisfy a 
historian, Nevertheless I suspend my 
opinion. The book will please the English, 
though the translation is bad enough. 

“ In October last I visited Oxford, that 
famous seat of the Muses ; nor is it won- 
derful that the Sacred Nine should choose 
such a residence. No seat of learning in 
the world contains more splendid palaces, 
aor richer libraries, galleries, museums, &c, 

“ A natural history of Jamaica is ex- 
pected to appear in about 12 months, by 
a Dr. Browne, who, after residing nine 
years in that island, is just returned to 
England. He is well skilled in natural 
science, and his work will be much supe- 
rior to that of Sloane. His attention has 
been particularly directed to plants, and 
I believe he has near 150 new genera, ex- 
amined in their native situations. This 
able man follows the sexual system, and 
his book will be enriched with figures by 
the celebrated Ehret, who still retains his 
love of plants, and is truly a botanist. He 
desires his best respects to you. He had, 
some years since, the care of the Oxford 
garden, but having more ardour than the 
Professor, he was obliged to quit his sta- 
tion, It is not impossible that he may 
become the draughtsman of our intended 
Hortus. Mr. Miller gave me a packet of 
seeds for you in February last, but I had 
no opportunity of sending it till now. 

I saw nothing of Professor Sibthorp at 
Oxford, he being absent from thence ; 
nor of the manuscripts of Dillenius or 
Sherard, of which, I am sorry to hear, he 
takes little care. When he has been 
spoken to on the subject of their publica- 
tion, he replied, that such an undertaking 
would require much time, and would not 
suit the taste of the booksellers, 

“Mr. Watson+, an apothecary, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, in an English 
periodical publication for December, has 
given a review of your Species Plantarum, 
in which he has controverted many points, 
without saying any thing to the purpose. 
The English chiefly find fault with your 
exclusion of Catesbyts generic name of 
Meadia ; nor do I find myself able to give 
them a sufficient reason. Dr. Mead is 
celebrated by every body, and especially 
by Ehret, for his great attention to Natu- 
ral History. He left 200 drawings of rare 
plants, for the doing of which he paid 
Ehret 400 guineas. 





* The famous Kraken. 
¢ Afterwards Sir William. 


“The British Museum, consisting of 
the immense collections of Sloane and the 
Royal Society, will soon begin to be placed 
in Montague house, but the whole under- 
taking can hardly be accomplished in the 
space of ten years. When complete, this 
museum will alone well repay the trouble 
of a visit to England. Both these collec- 
tions however are at present in the greatest 
confusion, and many articles have been 
lost, either through neglect, or from being 
placed io a bad situation; but they receive 
acquisitions daily from every part of the 
globe. 

Mr. Ellis, F.R.S. has just published a 
treatise on Corallines, Seriularie, which, 
by means of an excellent microscope, he 
has discovered to be entirely the work and 
crusts of Polypes, by which they are inha- 
bited throughout their whole length. He 
possesses many specimens in which ¢enta- 
cula (feelers) are protruded from the diva- 
rications and summits of the branches, in 
the same manner as Trembley relates. To 
this tribe also belong the productions called 
the Dead man's hand, Sea Fig, &c. Mr, 
Ellis asserts the same thing of the Litho. 
phyla, or true Corals, and especially of the 
Sea Fan, Flabellum Veneris ; but to this I 
hardly dare, as yet, assent. The original 
author of these experiments is Dr. Butt- 
ner, who has lately left Paris for Berlin, 
I mean to repeat his curious observations 
at the sea side the first opportunity. The 
opinion of Bernard de Jussieu, relative to 
these matters, has not yet prevailed here ; 
but rather Baker’s doctrine of crystallisa. 
tion. This last is a very worthy man, 
whose microscopical enquiries have great 
merit, though very simple. He has con- 
firmed your opivion of the formation of 
crystals. 

“ Da Costa is a jew, who has long la- 
boured at a history of fossils, in English. 
He certainly possesses an excellent collec- 
tion of minerals ; or rather, I should say, 
he did possess it; for he is at present in 
prison for debt. But his collection is in 
the hands of a friend, who allows him a 
partial use of it. Da Costa is certainly 
well versed in this study, and will make 
us acquainted with more species than any 
other writer has done. 

“ Dr. Hill, the too famous naturalist of 
England, is in the lowest possible condi- 
tion, Ido not think any mortal kas ever 
written with more impudence or more ig- 
norance. His only excuse is that he must 
write in order to exist. 

I have a letter, dated March 24, @om 
Dr. Gronovius, who is just recovering 
from a very severe illness. His preface 
to the Flora of Rauwolf*, with the life of 
that celebrated traveller, are ready for the 
press. 


* Flora Orientalis, Lugd. Bat. 1755, 890. 
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«1 am about to bid farewell to the Eng- 
lish, whose kindness I have reason to ac- 
knowledge.” 

The letters of Don J. C. Mutis, a 
learned Spanish ecclesiastic and phy- 
sician, will be read with considerable 
interest, on account of the warmth of 
affection and respect for Linnzus, 
everywhere so apparent in them. 
Matis first taught and established the 
Newtonian philosophy in Spanish 
America. 

We have not room to extract a 
curious letter from Lord Monboddo 
to Lioneus, in which he defends him 
against Buffon ; as we are desirous of 
copying the concluding letter in this 
eoleiien from the late President of 


the Royal Society to the Editor: 


* My pear Sir James, 
* * aa 


* * 

** My chief reason for troubling you 
with this is to tell you that I have paid 
obedience to your mandate, by reading 
your article on Botany, in the Scotch En- 
cyclopedia, which, conceiving it to be an 
elementary performance, I had neglected 
till now to peruse. 

“I was highly gratified by the distin- 
guished situation in which you have placed 
me, more so, I fear, than I ought to have 
been. We are all too fond of hearing our- 
selves well spoken of, by persons whom 
we hold in high regard. But, my dear 
Sir James, do not you think it probable, 
that the reader, who takes the book in 
hand for the purpose of seeking botanical 
knowledge, will skip all that is said of me, 
as not at all tending to enlarge his ideas 
on the subject ? 

*‘L admire your defence of Linnzus’s 
natural classes. It is ingenious and en- 
tertaining, and it evinces a deep skill in 
the mysteries of classification ; which must, 
1 fear, continue to weara mysterious shape, 
till a larger portion of the vegetables of 
the whole earth shall have been discovered 
and described. 

“I fear you will differ from me in opi- 
nion, when I fancy Jussieu’s natural orders 
to be superior to those of Linnzus, I do 
not however mean to alledge that he has 
even an equal degree of merit in having 
compiled them. He has taken all Lin- 
nus had done as his own; and having 
thus possessed himself of an elegant and 
substantial fabrick, has done much to- 
wards increasing its beauty, but far less 
towards any improvement in its stability. 

“ How immense has been the improve- 
ment of Botany since I attached myself 
to the study, and what immense facilities 
are now offered to students, that had not 
an existence till lately! Your descrip- 
tions, and Sowerby’s drawings, of British 
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plants, would have saved me years of 
labour, had they then existed. I well 
remember the publication of Hudson (in 
1762), which was the first effort at weil- 
directed science, and the eagerness with 
which I adopted its use.—Jos. Banks,” 


‘* The last Letter, coming from a man 
of such distinguished talents and expe- 
rience, is so valuable a commentary on 
several leading subjects of the present Vo- 
lume, that the Editor could not withhold 
it from the publick. He must rely on the 
favour of his Readers, not to attribute to 
a foolish vanity this exposure of what 
gives an important sanction to his own 
sentiments, while it displays at once the 
knowledge, the indulgence, and the unas- 
suming candour, of the writer. The hand 
that traced these lines is no longer held 
out to welcome and encourage every 
lover of science ; and the homage of the 
motley crowd, of which Science formed 
but the livery, has passed away. The 
lasting monument of botanical fame, of 
whose judicious and classical plan so in- 
teresting a memorial is left us, in the first 
of Sir Joseph Banks’s Letters to the 
younger Linnzus, has been sacrificed to 
the duties incumbent, for almost half a 
century, on the active and truly efficient 
President of the Royal Society. Its loss 
would ill have been supplied by ever so 
stately a mausoleum of marble ; and even 
this mausoleum has been suffered to crum- 
ble, in embryo, into dust! The names 
of Banks and of Newton are, indeed, alike 
independent of an abortive or a mutilated 
monument ; and inscriptions on brass or 
on marble now resign their importance and 
their authority to the more faithful records 
of History and Science, perpetuated for 
ever, if they deserve it, by the pheenix- 
like immortality of the Press.” 


It will afford us sincere gratifica- 
tion, should the reception given by 
the publick to these Volumes induce 
their worthy Editor to favour us with 
another Selection, from the ample 
materials of which we understand he 
is in possession. 


1. The History of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. By the Rev. John Owen, 
M.A, late Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Rector of Paglesham, 
Essex, and one of the Secretaries of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Vol. 
III. 8vo. pp. 541. Hatchard. 


OF the two former Volumes of 
this Work, comprising the History of 
the first ten years of this commend- 
able Institution, we have candidly 
spoken in vol. LXXXVL. ii. 342. 

Of the present Publication, which 

relates 
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relates the transactions of the So- 
aa from 1814 to 1819, it may be 
justly said, that their labours have 
been more abundant, and their suc- 
cess proportionably greater. 

The worthy and conscientious Au- 
thor deserves well of the Publick, 
and more especially of the Society. 
which is so much benefited by his 
pious and strenuous exertions. 

As he very truly observes, 

“ The task of writing such a volume is, 
in fact, more onerous and trying than, to 
those who have not had some experience 
in the work of selection and arrangement 
out of copious materials, would appear 
easily credible. All that the author can 
pretend to, in the performance of his task, 
is that of having bestowed upon it as much 
time and application as his variable health 
and numerous avocations would permit: 
and, while he has reason to apprehend 
that it may be justly chargeable with 
some deficiency of correction and polish, 
he has the satisfaction to believe that it 
will not be found wanting in the more 
important requisites of fidelity and truth. 
He is perfectly aware that the subject 
which he has choseu for the employment 
of his pen, is not sufficiently popular to 
obtain for his work auy flattering degree 
of attention from the generality of read- 
ers. In this respect, therefore, as he has 
encouraged no hope, he has nothing to 
suffer on the score of disappointment.” 


8. An Enquiry concerning the Power of 
Increase in the Numbers of Mankind; 
being an Answer to Mr. Malthus’s Essay 
on that Subject. By William Godwin. 
8v0. pp. 626. 

MR. GODWIN says (p. 623) that, 
if we embrace the creed of Mr. Mal- 
thus, “* we must have a new Religion 
and a new God:” but he admits that 
**it was America, which, by the inac- 
curate representations that were made 
of her population, gave occasion to 
Mr. Malthus’s theory of the geome- 
trical ratio.” (p. 437.) The laws of 
life and death (says Paley) are con- 
nected with providential regulations, 
unknown to us; and it is certain, that 
avimals prey upon each other. We 
see, therefore, nothing unphilosophi- 
cal in Mr. Malthus’s ideas, except his 
adoption of Soame Jenyns’s opinion, 
that vice made a part of the system 
of Providence, which needs no such 
clumsy inconsistent agent. By means 
of vice, disease and death are doubt- 
less increased: but a father may as 
reasonably be supposed to recom- 
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mend prostitution to a daughter, be- 
cause that would produce barrenness, 
as that Omnipotence should adopt 
such miserable expedients. Had any 
check of population been in the con- 
templation of Divine Wisdom, similar 
limits of issue would have been placed 
(to judge by analogy) as ensue in re- 
lation to beasts and birds of prey. If 
we were created to die, we must of 
course be formed subject to disease ; 
and vo other check exists in nature. 
The doctrine of Mr. Malthus, we are 
thus compelled, from respect to the 
glory of God, to pronounce “a li- 
bel upon Providence ;” but satisfied 
as we are, that Mr. Malthus acted 
upon solemn conviction of the accu- 
racy of his data, and abstractedly as a 
philosopher, we regret that Mr. God- 
win, in his conclusion, should write 
ill-naturedly, as if the doctrine was a 
vice of mind and heart. If we are 
glad to see the basis of the Malthusian 
system utterly confuted, we shall also 
have occasion to show that, unless 
there is some gross mis-statement, Mr. 
Malthus is right, and Mr. Godwin is 
wrong, in the most important infer- 
ence connected with political action. 

The doctrine of Mr. Malthus is 
known to be this,—that population 
by periods of 25 years each, increases 
in geometrical progression thus: }, 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, and so on— 
while subsistence follows only the 
common arithmetical increase, 1-2-3- 
4-5-6-7-8-9, and so on. 

Though Mr. Malthus is analagous- 
ly vindicated by Natural History, ia 
furming these conclusions, yet they 
have no foundation whatever; and 
only a little reflection will show, that 
such an arrangement is inconsistent 
with Divine wisdom and benevolence. 
No argument is necessary. 

As to the absurdity of the geome- 
trical ratio, we shall endeavour to 
show it, in a manner different from 
Mr. Godwin, by an instance, which 
brings it at once to the reductio ad 
absurdum. 

The greatest instance of prolific 
descent, to which we can at present 
refer, is that of Esther Lady Temple, 
who lived to see seven hundred de- 
scendants of her body (Collins's 
Peerage, vi. 49; ed. 1763.) Suppose 
her to have lived five hundred years 
after the marriages of ber children, 
and the geometrical ratio to com- 
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mence with the first 25 years, the 
issue in 500 years will be as follows : 


Issue. 
1024 
2048 
4096 
8192 

19384 

77536 

155072 
310144 
620288 


Years, 
300 
325 
350 
375 
400 
425 
450 
475 
500 


Years. Issue, 
25 1 
50 2 
75 + 
100 8 
125 16 
150 32 
175 6+ 
200 128 
225 256 
250 512 
Thus according to the geometrical 

ratio, she ought, had she lived 500 
years, to have seen 620,288 births; 
but she would not have seen more 
than seven thousand. Foras she saw 
seven hundred descendants, say during 
fifty years only, then by the rule of 
three 





00: 
500 


: 500 


50) 350000 
Ans? 7000. 


Subtract next as follows: 


620,288 Geometr. Increase. 
7,000 actual Increase, 


613,288 Remainder. 


This enormous remainder must 
have been carried off by the preven- 
tive check ; and therefore the geome- 
trical ratio must have been acting 
upon the population in the way of 
decrease, not augmentation. 

We have made this computation 
ourselves upon Mr. Malthus’s Geo- 
metrical basis, by multiplying by 2. 
We shall now exhibit the manifest 
absurdity of the ratio, by an extract 
from Mr. Godwin (p. 163), formed by 
dividing by 2, the population of every 
Century: 

** The population of Sweden in 1805, as 
appears from the actual enumeration, 
amounted to 3,320,647. Now Iet us take 
half this number, as the population of 
1705, 1,660,323. By the same rule the 
population will be in 1605, $30,162; in 
1505, 415,081 ; in 1405, 207,540; in 1305, 
103,770; in 1205, 51,883; in 1105, 25,942; 
in 1005, 12,971; in 905, 6,485; in 805, 
3,242; in 705, 1,621; in 605, 810; in 
505, 405. 

**So that by this way of calculation, Swe- 
den contained at the time of the destrac- 
tion of the Western empire in 476, little 
more than three hundred souls; and when 
this part of the globe began to send forth 
its hordes, which destroyed the power of 
the Romans, and changed the face of the 
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world, it could scarcely boast a human 
inhabitant.”’ 

The geometrical ratio is, therefore, 
untenable. 

We now proceed to the main point 
at issue, whether our country is, or is 
not overstocked. Mr. Godwin con- 
tends that it is not; Mr. Malthus, 
that it is, and with him we agree. 
Which of us is most correct, must de- 
pend upon the accuracy of the postu- 
late, concerning the number of square 
miles. 

Mr. Godwin (p. 458) takes the state- 
ment of Mr. Middleton, in the Agri- 
cultural Survey of Middlesex, for his 
basis. 

Mr. Malthus says, that England 
and Wales contain 46,916,000 acres, 
which amount, divided by 640, the 
quantity of acres in a square mile, 
leaves the number of square miles to 
be 73,306. 

Now this we presume to be an ex- 
aggerated account; for in other sta- 
tisticks we find the number of square 
miles in England and Wales, to be 
only 57,960, which is above fifteen 
thousand less than Mr. Middleton’s. 
We shall take the latter amount, and 
apply to it the rest of Mr. Middleton’s 
data, to which we have no objection. 

Mr. Middleton says, that 4,800,000 
acres, or 7500 square miles are de- 
voted to the keep of horses, and that 
there are 7,816,000 acres, or 12,209 
square miles of waste. These pro- 
ducts added, make 19,709, and that 
number subtracted from 57,960, 
leaves 38,251 square miles in actual 
cultivation. 

Mr. Middleton states the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, upon an average, thus: 


Food per head, annually. Acres. 
In bread, the produce of........ eee 
To liquids........ccccccoscccseee socecee 
In animal food..........0..-++ soscoces 
In roots, greens, and fruit.......... 
(P. 459.) Total 
In other accounts we have found 
it computed, that every person living 
solely upon meat, consumes the pro- 
duce of five acres;— solely upon 
wheat, one acre and three-quarters; 
solely upon potatoes, but three-quar- 
ters of an acre. If this estimate be 
too high, Mr. Middleton’s is probably 
too low ; but we will take his account, 
as he includes infants, at three acres 


per 
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per head, as being the annual con- 
sumption of every person. Now a 
square mile, or 640 acres, divided by 
3, leaves 213 persons, and a fraction, 
as the proper number for every square 
mile. If, therefore, we multiply the 
38,251 square miles of cultivated land 
by 213, the product is eight millions, 
one hundred and forty-seven thousand, 
four hundred and sixty-three; and 
therefore, we were overstocked three 
millions, in round numbers, at the 
census of 1811. If so, there must be 
three millions who oppress the Poor 
Rates; and rating their keep at the 
gross return of three acres per head, 
eighteen pounds, the excess of cost is 
fifty-four millions. To redress this, 
we ought to break up nine millions 
of acres out of the waste, but that 
does not amount to eight millions. 
Our limits do not allow us to go 
further; and the pretensions of the 
two very able gentlemen are too well 
known to the world, to require any 
character from us, The notion of 
population doubling in America in 
25 years, is perfectly confuted by Mr. 
Godwin. It was the source of all the 
error on the subject. We have en- 
deavoured to come to the point ina 
narrow compass, because we think 
that the exact number of square miles 
in Great Britain being once ascertain- 
ed, we may easily calculate the due 
proportion of population; aod what 
importation is requisite, under excess. 


9. Agatha; or, The Convent of Saint Bar- 
tholomew. A Tragedy in five Acts. By 
Edwyn Andrew Burnaby, Esg. pp. 75. 
Longman and Co. 


A TRAGEDY is certainly one of 
the greatest efforts of the human 
mind; since the writer, besides bay- 
ing to contend with the difficulties 
attendant on an attempt to pourtray 
the various and conflicting passions, 
has also to encounter the fat greater 
obstacles of following transcendent 
genius in the department which he 
has chosen; and of accommodating 
his composition to modern taste and 
manners. 

The Tragedy before us is from the 
pen of a country gentleman, who is 
known to the publick by his writings 
in the line of political economy, but 
who has never yet (to our knowledge) 
appeared in his present character. 
The piece, though evidently not in- 
tended for the Stage, contains many 
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striking passages, well calculated to 
arouse public attention and excite 
public approbation ; and we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it highly 
creditable to the genius and feelings 
of the Author. 

The subject of the piece chiefly re- 
lates to the case of an unfortunate 
female (Agatha), who having been 
compelled to enter into a convent in 
very early life, is consigned to an un- 
timely death by the heads of her mo- 
nastic order, for having violated her 
vows in forming a matrimonial con- 
nection with an English officer (Cap- 
tain Belmont), who had rescued her 
from a brutal attack during the late 
troubles io the Spanish territories, 
and at a time when the Convent to 
which she belonged was upon the eve 
of beiog pillaged by the enemy.— 
The various but ineffectual efforts 
which were made by Belmont to res- 
cue his adored Agatha from the 
alarmivg situation in which she was 
placed, are well pourtrayed. And the 
following avswer of the unfortunate 
Agatha to the enquiry of a friendly 
nun, as to the motives which induced 
her to quit her peacefal retirement, 
while it will put our Readers in pos- 
session of some part of the history of 
the Tragedy, will at the same time 
afford them a very favourable idea of 
the Author’s style: 


* Would I had done so—would I had not 
tasted [ing ties 

Those joys which spring from the endear- 

Of wife and mother—then bad been un- 
known 

Their value and their loss alike to me,— 

Then had my life been blameless, altho’ 
pass’d 

Ia selfish solitude, and I had sunk 

lo happy ignorance into my grave. 

But, Clara, thou canst testify for me, 

That in our walls—so long as they could 
save {saults 

Their wretched inmates from the base as- 

Of man—! did conteutedly remain: 

Nor did I leave them until fore’d to fly 

For safety,—not for my poor life alone, 

But for what women prize above their 
lives 

My chastity was threaten’d, Had I staid 

I must have yielded, as too many did, 

To violence. Altho’ no virgin then, 

I still had been consider’d a pure nun, 

Of our good sisters what became I know 
not. [roam’d 

I, a poor wand’ring, helpless stranger, 

Till night came on, then laid me down fa- 
tigued, 

And wept till balmy sleep befriended me. 

On 
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On the approach of morn I woke, and saw 
A Frenchman stand before me, whose 
stern look, [me, 
To me unus’d to man, so much abash'd 
That I scream'd loud, rose up, aud try’d 
to fly. [arms ; 
He quick pursued, and seiz’d me in his 
And [ had fallen a sacrifice to lust, 
Had not a gallant Englishman appear’d, 
And bravely—nothing valuing his own 
life— 
Sav’d me from ruin. 
As soon as I recover’d from the shock, 
This gallant officer escorted me 
Unto a place of safety,—where, conceal’d, 
He guarded me, and treated me so kind,— 
And wherewithal so modesily behav’d, 
That I had not a female heart possess’d, 
Had I been senseless to his kind conduct. 
Soon as the battle’s horrid rage was o’er, 
He plac’d me under the protection 
Of his-good Colonel’s lady, where I staid, 
And sweetest converse daily had with him. 
Till then I scarcely knew the face of man— 
Till then I thought them brutal savages ; 
But when I saw this youth—so blooming, 
gay,— [good, 
When I beheld him graceful, gen’rous, 
And heard his daily deeds of valour told ; 
Mao then to me appear’da different being; 
He seem’d to bear the image of his God. 
Can you then, sister Clara, be surpris’d 
That Love should steal upon me, and ef- 
face 
The very recollection of my vows ? 
Had you, dear Clara, ever seen my Charles, 
You would not wonder, to his entreaties 
That | did yield me, and became his wife.” 
The piece then goes on to repre- 
sent the arraignment of Agatha be- 
fore her monastic superiors; one of 
whom (the Lord Abbot) appears to 
have been a most dissipated charac- 
ter; but was, at the period of Aga- 
tha’s misfortunes, writhing under all 
the agonies which a guilty conscience 
could produce. The speech of Aga- 
tha, in defence of her principles, at 
the time of her trial, is very striking. 
We are sorry our limits will not 
allow us to make further extracts 
from this er a production. 
The whole period of time during 
which the transactions represented 
in this Tragedy are performed, is 
only a single day ; and this adds much 
not only to the interest, but to the 
credit of the writer. The unofortu- 
nate Agatha is doomed by her Con. 
vent to the shocking death of inhu- 
mation. Belmont, attended by some 
trusty comrades, and a Friar, who 
owed his life to him, attempt her res- 
cue, after the dreadful sentence had 
been put into execution, but fail in 
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their design just at the period when 
it might have been expected that suc- 
cess would have crowned their endea- 
vours. 

The piece closes with the death of 
the Lord Abbot, Agatha, and the in- 
teresting Belmont. 

In conclusion, we have only to 
say, that Mr. Burnaby has no cause 
to be ashamed of this, his first at- 
tempt at Tragedy. We hope that he 
will coutinue to exercise his talents in 
a line for which they are evidently 
well calculated both to amuse and 
instruct. 


10. AESIKON INNIKON ‘EAAHNOP- 
PQMAIKON ; Dictionarium Tonicum 
Graco-Latinum, quod Indicem in omnes 
Heropott Libros continet, cum verborum 
et locutionum in his observatu dignarum 
accurata Descriptione, que varias lonic@ 
Lingue Proprietaies, Regulasque dili- 
gentissime notatas. et Herodoteis Exemp- 
lis illustratas, demonstrat. A M. Emilio 
Porto, Editio nova. Svo. Parker, Ox- 
ford. 

LEAVING the examination of the 
scholastic part of this admirable Glos- 
sary of the lonic dialect to the Mu- 
seum Criticum and Classical Journal, 
we are glad to see a new edition of 
it, the best proof that its value is un- 
diminished. To most students it is 
already familiar, but the present edi- 
tion has undergone some particular 
epennemnenting for, in the old copies, 
references were made to the lines and 
pages of the Herodotus printed by 
Henry Stephens in 1570; so that the 
readers of Reiske and Schweighacuser 
could only arrive at examples by a 
vexatious research ; that difficulty is 
now removed, by accommodating the 
references made in the course of this 
work to the books and chapters of 
the original. 

Portus, in his Preface, dated at 
Heidelburgh in 1602, gives the fol- 
lowing reason for particularly endea- 
to illustrate the lonic dia- 
ect: 


* Inter ceteras dialectos (Grece Lin- 
gue studiosi Lectores) que plerosque 
propter multiplicem obscuritatis difficul- 
tatem a Grecarum literarum studiis de- 
terrent, omnes, qui Greecos auctores volu- 
tant, [onicam et Doricam sine controver- 
sia principem locum tenere confitentur.” 


Since this Lexicon principally 
serves as a glossary to Herodotus, 
it may be proper to observe — 

the 
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the Author says with respect to that 
Historian’s use of the dialects: 

** Lectores tamen illud scire volo (quod 
etiam suo loco diligenter a me notatur) 
Herodotum non semper, vec in omnibus, 
ac iisdem nominibus, verbis, aut locutioni- 
bus, eodem luoncus constanter uti; sed 
modo Tonicam, eamque variatam, modo 
Atticam, modo communem, Doricam etiam 
Linguam liberius usurpare ; ita tameu, ut 
in ejus scriptis Ionica inter alias Dialectos 
palam emineat, atque dominetur, Unde 
factum, ut Lonicé locutus censeatur.” 

The reader will find io Dr. Valpy's 
Greek Grammar, an enumeration of 
authors, arranged under the dialects 
in which they wrote, with which list 
every scholar should be acquainted. 
Homer contains most of them, and 
therefore, exclusive of poetical merit, 
his works are on that account valu- 
able; but the greatest treasure, with 
regard to them all, is lost,—we mean 
the Lipogrammatic Iliad, by some as- 
cribed to Trypuioporus. Merrick, 
in his Translation of that Poet's “ De- 
struction of Troy,” supposes, with 
good reason, that in order to keep u 
his plan, he was obliged to employ all 
the assistance with which dialects and 
licences could furaish him, making his 
escape from vowels and consonants, 
as occasion demanded, in which the 
Ionic probably afforded him more 
service than any other. The system, 


barbarous as it was, on which he pro- 
ceeded, was the weeding every book 
of the letter from which it tvok its 
name; as for example, in aAQa, re- 
jecting the letter a; in Pura, the B, 
&c. It would have been interesting 
to know how he got over the first 
line of the Iliad, in which the letter 
@ occurs no less than four times, in 
the last of which it begins a word not 
easily to be tortured into accommo- 
dation—AxuAnos. 

At the close of his Preface Portus 
promises a Lexicon Doricum, which, 
we have to lament, sever appeared. 
As it is, we hope that the other dia- 
lects will be taken up by some of our 
scholars, as well for the honour of 
the Nation, as for the benefit of pos- 
terity.— We boast the names of 
Elmsly, Blomfield, Maltby, and Gais- 
ford, in classical Literature ; and hav- 
ing experienced the benefit of their 
labours, hope that they will extend 
their views from single authors to a 
whole language. 

But in our zeal for the unedited 
dialects, we have forgotten the one 
before us; the work of Portus, bow- 
ever, is too well known to stand in 
need of a recommendation ;—to all 
who have had occasion to see it, it is 
a treasure, and they surely know how 
to appreciate its value. 


I 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Ready for Publication. 

The XVIIth Number of the Genuine 
Works of Hocartu; including (among 
other Plates) the celebrated “ March to 
Finchley ;” and a Description of it, com- 
piled by Mr. Nicuots. 

A neat Re-priot (from the Sixth Edition 
in 1651) of Anraun Warwicr’s “Spare 
Mioutes ; or Resolved Meditations, and 
Premeditated Resolutions.” 

A Second Edition of ** All our Glories, 
an Epic Poem in Two Parts, with a 
Lithographic Fly-leaf to Lord Byron.” 

A new Edition of the Eton Latin Gram- 
mar; by the Rev. J. Smiru, of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales; in- 
cluding a Series of Subjects for the Peo- 
cil, with their Stations determined on a 
general Principle; and Instruction to Pe- 
destrian Tourists. By the Rev. R. H. 
Newe t, B. D. 

An Account of the Rise, Progress, and 
Decline of the Fever lately Epidemical in 
Ireland: together with Communications 


from Physicians in the Provinces, and va- 
rious Official Documents. By Doctors 
Barxers and Cueyne. 

A Treatise on ,the newly-discovered 
White Vinegar, called Pyroligneous Acid ; 
with detailed directions for its application 
to Pickling, and every other domestic 
purpose, 

General and particular Descriptions of 
thé Vertebrated Animals, arranged con- 
formably to the Modern Discoveries and 
Improvements in Zoology. By Epwarp 
Grirrits. 

A Syndesmological Chart; or, a Table 
of the Ligaments of the Human Skeleton. 
By J. Dickinson, M. D. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Town and Parish of Enfield, in the County 
of Middlesex; containing, among other 
interesting matter, an Account of the Ma- 
nors, the Chase, the Church, Grammar- 
school, Charities, &c. &c. embellished 
with namerous Engraviogs and Wood- 
cuts; with Appendices. By Witttam 

Rosinson, 
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Rosinson, F.S. A. Author of the Histories 
and Antiquities of Tottenham, Edmonton, 
Swoke Newington, &c. &c. 

A Second Volume of the Rev. J. Camr- 
sett’s Travels in Africa; containing an 
Account of his Second Visit to South 
Africa; embellished with Engravings. 

Church of England Theology ; or, a Se- 
cond Series of Sermons, printed in Manu- 
script Characters, for the Use of young 
Divines, and Candidates for Holy Orders. 
By the Rev. Ricuarpv Warner, Autitor of 
** Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels,” 
&e. 

Letters from Wetzlar, written in 1817; 
developing the authentic Particulars on 
which the Sorrows of Werter are founded. 
To which is annexed, The Stork, or the 
Herald of Spring, a Poem. By Major 
James Bell, East York Militia. 

Portraits of the British Poets, Part IX. 
containing Six Portraits, Four of which 
have never before been engraved. 

The Greek Terminations, including the 
Dialects and Poetic Licences, grammati- 
cally explained in alphabetic order; by 
Dr. Carsy, on the same Plan as his 
“ Young Latinist’s Clue,” lately published. 

Theory and Practice of Latin Inflection; 
being Examples in the Form of Copy- 
books for declining and conjugating Nouns 
and Verbs. By Mr, Haicu. 

A Poetical Essay on the Character of 
Pope. By Cuartes Lroyp. 

An Essay on Slander and Scandal. 

A Practical Treatise on the Nature, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of Gotta Se- 
rena, a Species of Blindness arising from 
loss of Sensibility in the Nerve of Vision. 
By Mr. Srevenson, Oculist and Dentist to 
his Royal Highness the Duke ot York. 

History of the Literature of Spain and 
Portugal, by Frepericxk Bourerwex. 
Translated from the German. 

Sir Gzorcr Nayter, Clarenceux King 
of Arms, is preparing for publication, un- 
der the immediate sanction and by espe- 
cial command of his Majesty, a full Ac- 
count of the Ceremonies observed at the 
Coronation, illustrated with Plates, exe- 
cuted by the first Artists, of the Costumes 
worn by the Peers and others composing 
the Procession, and also with Views of the 
Abbey, at the time of the Crowning the 
King, and the performance of the Homage 
by the Peers ; and of the Hall, during the 
delivery of the Regalia, the Banquet, and 
the Entry of the Champion. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Claims, and all 
the Arrangemehts previous to this great 
Solemnity, will be detailed at large. 

A Friend of the late Juhn Mordaunt 
Johnson, esq. H. M. Charge d’Affaires at 
Brussels, and Consul at Genoa, Member 
of the Academia Italiano at Florence, &c. 
shortly intends to present to the public a 
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a Selection from such parts of that Gen- 
tleman’s Papers as relate to the War in 
Italy, and the Occupation of Sicily by the 
British. This Work will comprise Letters 
from many distinguished Characters ; 
and, as Mr, Johnson was actively em- 
ployed during the whole of this period in 
Sicily, Italy, and the Coast of Dalmatia, 
will throw considerable light on the events 
which distinguished it, and cannot fail to 
excite interest. 


On Wednesday, May 28, the election 
for Westminster School terminated ; when 
Messrs. Egerton Venables Vernon, Ro- 
bert Hussey, William Legge, James Tem- 
ple Mansel, and Frederick Alexander 
Sterkey, were elected Students of Christ 
Church, Oxford; and Messrs. William 
Bentall, John George Charles Fox Sirang- 
ways, and John Reed, Scholars of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. At the same time, 
Messrs. Jeffreys, Phillimore, Mayne, Dun- 
lop, C. G. Mansel, Bailey, Robinson, 
Ross, and Wood, were admitted Scholars 
of St. Peter’s College, Westminster, in 
their room. 

Roya Society or Lirerature. 

In our vol. XC, ii. p. 444, we noticed the 
first formation of this Society for the pro- 
motion of General Literature. The Society 
having since assumed a more matured 
shape, it may be proper to add, that it is 
to consist of a President, Vice President, 
and Council; Fellows, Associates, and 
Honorary Members. 

The objects of the Society are, to unite 
and extend the general interests of Litera- 
ture; to reward literary merit by patro- 
nage; to excite literary talent by pre- 
miums ; and to promote literary educa- 
tion by bestowing Exhibitions at the Uni- 
versities and Public Schools, in cases of 
distinguished desert. 

§ 1. The Fellows constitute the princi- 
pa! body of the Society, and contribute to 
its support by subscriptions and benefac- 
tions. 

§. 2. The Associates form that part of 
the Society to which its patronage is di- 
rected, and are to consist of two classes, 
viz. Associates under Patronage, whether 
of the King, or of the Society ; and Hono- 
rary Associates; from which latter class 
the Associates under Patronage will chiefly 
be elected. 

The class of Associates under Patronage 
is to consist of persons of distinguished 
learning, authors of some creditable work 
of literature, and men of good moral cha- 
racter, ten on the Royal Endowment, of 
whom shall be natives of the United 
Kingdom, and foreigners; and an 
unlimited number on the funds of the So- 
ciety, as soon and in proportion as the 
amount funded shall be saflicient for the 

purpose 5 
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purpose: the whole number, both on the 
Royal Endowment and on the funds of the 
Society, to be appointed by the Council 
of the Society. 

§. 3. The Honorary Members shall be 
such persons as are entitled to public re- 
spect on account of their literary charac- 
ters, and are to consist of professors of Li- 
terature in the several Universities of the 
United Kingdom; Head Masters of the 
great Schools of royal foundation, and 
other great schools ; eminent Literary Men 
in the United Kingdom; distinguished 
Female Writers ; and also Foreigners ce- 
lebrated for literary attainments. 


Roxsurcue Cuvs. 


On the 18th of June this distinguished 
Society held its Anniversary at the Claren- 
don Hotel, the usual day falling on the 
Sabbath. Twenty-one members were pre- 
sent, including the President, Lord Spen- 
cer, who is uniform in his attendance. The 
circle of the Club, for giving a reprint of 
some neglected work, veing nearly com- 
pleted, the only distribution was Magnyfy- 
cence, a goodly Interlude and a mery deuysed, 
and made by Mayster Skelton, poet laureate, 
late deceasyd. By Mr. J. Littledale. A 
print, from a plate engraved at Florence, 
of aregretted absent member, Sir Egerton 
Brydges, bart. was given; and Mr. Town- 
ley announced his intention of having a 
work ready, and to be delivered during the 
present season, Lord Morpeth promised 
for next year. After Mr. Jaquier’s excel- 
lent dinner, the toasts passed gaily. — 
Among them, Valdarfer for Boccaccio ; 
Bruzella for Horace ; Caxton and Black 
Letter; while other praiseworthy typo- 
graphers in memory followed, down to 
Baskerville and Blue Letter. After the 
brisk skirmish of water-marks, there was 
impressively given the Heroes of the battle 
of Waterloo. Nor was there forgot the 
light emanating from this torch, and now 
blazing at Paris, under the name of Les 
Bibliophiles. Then followed the Auchinleck 
Press, &c. &c. As the evening advanced, 
on the secession of the noble President, 
Mr. Heber was voted to the Chair by ac- 
clamation, and, as usual, maintained the 
spirit and hilarity of the meeting. Toasts 
continued with some labourers in the vine- 
yard. A well-timed compliment was paid 
to the Vice President, the Rev. T. F. Dib 
din, upon his entertaining and highly em- 
bellished Jour. A Lucinean toast was 
pledged to the long-desired Shakespeare 
and Mr. Boswell. To Mr. Haslewood was 
wished a speedy call for Barnabee's Itine- 
rary, which occasioned a repetition of the 
engagement, that the Fac-simile Edition 
would never be reprinted. Such a burst of 
intellectual communication and animated 
conversation continued through the whole 
Meeting, as satisfactorily evinced the 
Members met too seldom. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


6$ 


BrisLioMania. 

Under this attractive title, we beg to 
announce to the Buok World the acquisi- 
tion of the magnificent Library of Count 
Mexz1, at Milan, by a young and gallant 
Champion, ycleped Frank Hall Standish, 
esq. This Library, if report speak trae, 
was first purchased by Messrs. Payne and 
Foss, upon terms which did honour to all 
the contracting parties; and was after- 
wards obtained of the purchasers upon 
terms equally honourable to Mr. Standish 
and Mr. Payne. It is probably the most 
extraordinary Library, for selection, which 
was ever imported into this country. 
Among the treasures of the 15th century, 
are the first (Brescia) Lucretius and Vir- 
gil, and the Spira Livy of 1470, upon vel- 
lum: together with an uncut set of the 
Greek Capital Letter Books, and the Aldine 
Virgil of 1505, upon vellum. 

In announcing this fact, it is impossible 
to withhold the meed of applause due to 
the adventurous and yet highly honour- 
able spirit of the recent purchaser. Mr, 
Standish is, we are informed, a young 
man of considerable property, and high 
intellectual ardour; and such a feat, in 
the Book-world, is almost if not entirely 
unique. We sincerely wish such an ex- 
ample to be imitated, as more likely to 
impress foreigners with a notion of the 
good sense and taste of our countrymen, 
than the usual instances which they see 
of the distribution of our wealth. This 
observation cuts two-fold ; since there are 
many ai home who may take a salutary 
hint from such an honourable application 
of a portion of a fine fortune. We sin- 
cerely hope that Mr, Standish was drank 
with “ three times three,” at the last meet- 
ing of the Roxburghe Club, just recorded. 

Tue Apocraru. 

An invention bas been made by a young 
man belonging to Mauchline, Mr. Andrew 
Smith, of the Water of Ayr Stone Manu- 
factory. This is an instrument for copy- 
ing drawings, &e. called, by the learned 
who have seen it, an Apograph. It is so 
coustructed, that drawings of any kind 
may be copied by it upon paper, copper, 
or any other substance capable of reeeiv- 
ing au impression, upon a scale either ex- 
tended or reduced, or the same as the ori- 
gival. The arts, we understand, furnish 
no instance of an instrument resembling 
this, either in its appearance or operation, 
save what is called the Pantograph, and 
even from this machine it differs mate- 
rially. The beam in the former is sus- 
pended vertically from an universal joint, 
whereas the beam of the latter is supported 
on an horizontal plane. There is also a 
counterpoise added to the Apograph, above 
the centre of motion, which relieves the 
hand almost entirely of the weight it would 
otherwise have to sustain, when the beam 
is out of the vertical position. 
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EPILOGUE TO DURAD; 
Or, Jacobinism Displayed, « Tragedy, 
published in 1816. 
AT length the bustling busy scene is o’er, 
The curtain’s dropp’d—our Drama is 
no more; 
But tho’ the evanescent scene is past, 
Long may the moral rising from it last ; 
Engrav’d in characters of lasting fame, 
Deep in ovr inmost thoughts may it re- 
main— 
The good which Revolution brings is small, 
The mis’ry certain, and involves us all ! | 
O Revolution! source of ev’ry woe, 
The good can suffer, or the wicked do, — 
What hast thow gain’d by all thy fraud- 
ful toil, [Spoil ? 
Bat Mis’ry, Pain and Sorrow, Blood and 
Sad Liberty, old thrones to overturn ; 
Equality of woes, thyself to mourn ; 
Such sceves of wretchedness as we this 
night [sight. 
Have seen—and are disgusted with the 
O Gax1a! bending to that Monster fell, 
Who firm around thee fix’d his wond’rous 
spell, 
How wast thou punish’d for that dire mis- 
deed, [bleed ! 
Which made thy Monarch on the scaffold 
An Alien rul’d thee with an iron rod; 
And made thee bend before him as a god: 
Unoumber'd ills upon thy head he pour’d ; 
Uasated vengeance on his brow still lour’d; 
Whilst hundred thousands, left upon the 
.plain, [maintain : 
Of slaughter’d Frenchmen, could his power 
Just Retribution mark’d bim for her own, 
Her strong hand cast him from his blood- 
stain’d throne ; 
Him, midst conflicting armies, did she 
save, [Slave ! 
To shew the mighty Monarch, now a 
Behold the man, who lately rul’d the 
world, [burl’d, 
From Power’s high pinnacle by Vengeance 
No more hang Thrones or Scepires on his 


nod, 
Or prostrate Kings bend to him as a God; 
Of Majesty’s bright beams himself bereft, 
The name of General only to him left, 
How can the Captive Caitiff in his Isle, 
Of friends bereft, the tedious hours beguile? 
Reflection, which supports the good man’s 


mind, [fiad ; 
For him must whips and scorpions ever 
Whilst ghosts of murder’d thousands round 

his head, [bed ; 
Drive ** Nature’s kind restorer” from his 
Ambition’s projects, Empire’s wild career, 
Are.all pass’d by, and left far in the rear; 
Whilst Crimes, and Cruelties, and Lust of 

Pow’'r, [vour ; 
His anxious days and sleepless nights de- 


“He measures out existence by his pain!” 

But tears and sorrow now are all in vain ! 

Remorse and Rage may tear his guilty 
heart, 

Repentance ne’er with him can find a part! 

At length, worn out with Horror, Grief, 

and Care, [pare; 

For Death the wretched Culprit must pre- 

But not ove ray of Hope can cheer that 
hour, 

Nor balm of Consolation on it pour ; 

His parting breath must seal his awful 
fate, 

While direful punishments on him await! ! 

Learn, Britons, then ! if aught can make 

you wise, [prize ; 

Those mighty blessings you possess, to 

That spurious Liberty to shun with care, 

Whose ruthless vot’ries blood and rapive 
share ; 

And, while we shew th’ attentive nations 
round, 

In Albion genuine Liberty is found, 

Let us to matchless deeds of valour prove, 

Support our Altar—rally round the 
Throne— 

And, Heaven-protected, may our bliss in- 
crease, 

While bloody Wars give way to lasting 
Peace ! 


ADDRESS TO THE DEITY, 
For the Knowledge of Divine Truth. 


ETERNAL Giver of all good ; 

“ Thou Great First Cause, least un- 

derstood !” 
Who wast—who art, and art to come, 
Of all pure excellence the sum ; 
Ob! guide me by thz word of Truth, 
Alike the faithful guide of youth, 
And lasting friend, through every stage 
Of Life to manhood’s latest age. 
There may it be my lot to learn, 
The Path of Duty to discern, 
ln prosperous seasons to rejoice, 
And raise to thee my grateful voice ; 
In time of trouble, still to look, 
For comfort to that Holy Book, 
And clearly in each line to trace 
Thy sovereign Wisdom, Power, and Grace; 
Thus, e’eo beneath AfBiction’s rod, 
Owning the Justice of my God ; 
The Author of our Faith to bless, 
And dis sound doctrine to profess, 
Whose precept and example shine, 
To prove its origin divine, 
Still as | tarn each well-peno’d leaf, 
Impress my heart with firm belief : 
Teach me to shun that reasoning pride, 
Which questions why a Saviour died, 
And, ever glorying in his Cross, 
Who “* suffer’d to redeem our loss,” 
So 
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So to adore his boundless love, 

Aad all his benefits improve, 

That as He died and rose again, 

I may eternal Life obtain, 

And find in him my labour not in vain. 
Blandford, July5. Mason Cuampercin. 


To Henry Meyer, Esq. Red Lion-square, 
Portrait Painter and Engraver, after 
silting to him, at his particular request, 
for his Portrait, to which the Writer, 
at length, consented, on condition that 
he would take that also of a favourite 
Dog. By Mr.G. Dven, Author of the 
** History of Cambridge,” ‘* Poems,” &c. 

MEYER, I blush, I almost grieve, to 

see 

Such waste of genius in decyphering me, 

(One, who so little could your art bestead, 

Save on his shoulders that he had a head) 

And, after all, get nothing for your pains, 

The pleasure, or the labour, all your gains; 

Tho’ if you pleasure seek, you need nopelf, 

If labour, you have amply paid yourself, 

For poor would be your pay, should [ 

commend 

The faithful artist, and the generous friend. 
Aad yet, tho’ poor your pay, you more 

would have 

Than to his Artist richer Milton gave : 

The Poet in his Painter thought to find 

One who could give to life his manly mind, 

One who, perchance, could give his youth- 

ful grace, 

His eye of lustre, and his Lady’s face *. 

In vaio he look’d—so gave no sprig of 

fame, (name. 

But mark’d his Artist with a blunderer’s 

Tho’, not to make his men of England 

ueek, [then-Greek. 

Damn’d not in Mother-tongue, but Hea- 

Yet mark th’ event how Milton here was 

foil’d ! 

How on himself the mischief has recoil’d ! 

Those lines, in which he has so proudly 

blam’d [claim’d +. 

His Artist’s blunders, have his own pro- 

Sure this great Poet was for once an elf, 

Thro’ his poor Painter thus to strike himself, 
But small is my self-knowledge ; from 

my glass [pass : 

I ne’er could read what in my mind might 

Nor in so frail a mirror could I trace 

What might recal to me my living face ; 
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Nor could, like Libyan tigress {, should | 
guess, 

My image seen, that image much caress ; 

So to myself myself was never shown, 

My outer, as my inver-man, unknown ; 

And, if my like in others I might see, 

Like, or unlike, it was alike to me: 

But if, as others say, your hand has well 

Shewn who, and what I am, then can I tell, 

All that your hand has been too long about, 

All that your genius has at length brought 
out ; 

A little thought, o’erclouded with some 
care, [spare, 

Something of weakness, which I well could 

Something which seldom seems to reach 


its end, 

Anxious, but little able, to befriend. 

My mental something, like my visual 

sight, (right ; 

Still seeking, often wandering from the 

Yet with some fear of Him, from whom I 
came, 

Who gave me life, and made me what Iam; 

With what still cheers my age, as in my 
youth, 

Some love of Liberty, and love of Truth. 

If such, tho’ mean the archetype, your art, 

Then have you well perform’d the Painter’s 
part. 

If a frail creature you bave thus exprest, 

My friends may give you credit forthe rest : 

That ere I yet had reach’d the age of men, 

Ere quite fulfill’d my threescore years and 
ten, 

Ere I was yet quite number’d with the 
dead, [head ; 

You did, with gentlest hand, take off my 

And, uot content with that, did, in the end, 

Take off the head of my four-footed friend: 

For my own fate, you the whole blame 
must bear, 

But for poor Daphne’s I will take my share. 

G. D. 


APOSTROPHE TO THE NEW RIVER. 

STREAM of the Cambrian artist !—hail, 
all hail, 

Even thus distant from thy fountain vale, 

Amwell, renown’d of Bards, for there a 
Bard 


PTR... 
Dwelt, and enrich’d it with his song’s re- 
Planted his garden, edified his grot, 
Hallowing to Taste and Sentiment the spot. 





* Milton, it is well-known, was remarkably handsome, and when at College, was 


ealled the Lady of Christ’s College. 


+ It must be supposed, that Milton when he wrote his four Greek lines, abusing his 
painter, was a young man, and the prudence of his editors may be questioned, in re- 


taining them among his works. 


there are as many examples of false quantities and bad Greek. 
Warton’s Edition of ‘* Milton’s Poems on several occasions.” 


Dr. Barney has fully shewn, that in these four lines 


See his Appendix to 
Lond, 1781. 


t Aliudes to what is reported by antient writers of the Libyan hunters, who, it was 
said, if parsued by a tigress, would leave some sort of mirror in her way, in which 
the animal, seeing her own image, would stop, and caress it, conceiving it to be a reality ; 
the hunter, by this artifice, had an opportunity to escape. 


Gayr. Mac. July, 1821. 


But 





Bat here, e’en here, the anlimited free 
Muse, 
That o’er the Universe extends her views, 
Mounts tothe san, or dives beneath the sea, 
Or revels in the shades of phantasy, 
Where nothing hath a being and a name*, 
A heart of passion, and a tongue of flame, 
In Infen’s lovely pastures, fancy-fond, 
May trace thy far-off source, and pass 
beyond, 
E’en on his native mountains, to survey 
Thy mighty Master in his infant day. 


Now, in her waking vision, she beholds | 


Thee, patriot Hucu, invested with the folds 

Of shadowy mist, and seated on the throne 

Ofcloud-swath’d rock, and everlasting stone 

There, yet a Boy, didst thou imbibe the 
strength 

Of the high elements, till such at length 

Thy spirit grew, and became firm to dare 

The writhen bolt, and lightniog’s purple 
glare ; 

Grapple with storm, and darkness, and 
the night, [of might ! 

And bide the wild winds in their hour 

What wonder then, that such appear’d 
thy soul, 

So full of nerve and energy the whole, 

When Fate proclaim’d the task for thee 

par’d, [dar’d? 

Which none besides, save Hercules, had 

Men shruok from it—the men who felt of 
Q 

The spur that urges weakness unto deed— 

The mighty and the wealthy + of the land 

Who thirsted for the fresh stream pure 
and bland, 

Shrank from the task. And sordid souls 
there were 

Who yielded to their own the general care, 

Oppos’d their profit to the public good, 

And what they should have strengthen’d, 
still withstood, 

Leering on prudence with phlegmatic eyes, 

Who should have swell’d the tide of En- 
terprize, 

And triumph’d in his triumphs, — they 
were rife, 

In heartless opposition and blind strife, 

Till royal favour f on his labour shone, 

aaa | the mighty work of patriot Mid- 
dileton., 


Bright smile of Royalty! on such works 
as these, 
Should be thy glory to award increase— 





® « And gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a vame.” 
; SHAKSPEARE. 

+ Mr. Middleton had nearly exhausted 
his resources, and appealed to the Citi- 
gens of London for assistance, which they 
refused him. 

} King James entered into an agree. 
ment to advance a considerable sum to 
assist, which was paid by the Lord Trea- 
surer, 
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Were there of other virtue not a gem 
To enhance the lustre of his diadem, 
That King deserves the bonours which the 
Muse 
Around the brow of Merit doth diffuse, 
Who aided with his power the Patriot 
Who chose harsh poverty’s severest lot, 
So might he but complete his mighty plan, 
The benefit of universal man ! 
Immortal work ! since none may nearer rise 
To that first essence, which is Deity’s, 
Than he who peril’d, scorn’d, and lost all 
wealth 
In the great cause of Piety and Health— 
Such is,oh, Hugh, with evergreen embrac’d 
Thine Epitaph on marble tablet trac’d, 
A monumental pile, 
Girt with thy own pure flood in Amwell’s 
em’rald Isle §. 
Deciduous shrub, with evergreen, is 
there, [pear 
Fit emblems both !—of such who must ap- 
At the dark bar of death, but leave a name 
Never to perish from the scrine of fame. 
Matter endures but for a season—Mind 
Leaves an immortal memory behind, 
And is itself immortal—Such art thou !— 
While they who knitted on thee the stern 
brow 
O’er eyes that had no speculation in them, 
Fall like the shrub, and let oblivion win 
them. 
But thy perennial name is like the Spring, 
Whereof I seek to sing ; 
The Spring whence thou deduced’st the 
ample stream, 
The Poet’s and Historian’s theme, 
Trenching thy mighty aqueduct a way, 
*Till as the humble plains, the aspiriog 
hills obey. 
Muse! hence again, devolve the stream 
of verse, 
And be this spring our Helicon to thee ; 
Drink ofits Master’s spirit ; and rehearse 
Its pleasant wanderiogs manifold, and be 
The Minstrel of his Mind and Memory: 
So may thy flower be with his wreath 
entwined, 
And in the gentle murmuring of its course 
Thy name may mingle musical, and find 
A dulcet offering at its crystal source. 





§ On a little island formed by the stream 
at Amwell, is a pedestal of Portland-stone, 
surrounded by a close thicket of deciduous 
shrubs and evergreens, with an inscription 
on each side; (see vol. LXXII. p. 988.) 
the one on the South is, 

** Sacred to the Memory of 
Sir Hucn Mipptston, Baronet, 
whose successful care, 

assisted by the Patronage of his King, 

conveyed this stream to London. 
Ao immortal Work, 
Since Man cannot more nearly 
imitate the Deity, 
than in bestowing health.” 
Arise ! 
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Arise! thou gently wiading River, 
From Chadwell’s spring, and sedgy Lea *, 
Arise, and fill thy banks for ever, 
Flow on, and pleuty be with thee! 
Through shady grove, and flowery mead, 
A paradise of sweets, 
In thy fertility proceed, 
And lave the rural streets. 
And in thy clear blue mirror glass 
The angler on thy banks, 
Whose song upon the dewy grass 
Shall trill his morning thanks. 
But thricely welcome to the verdant 
marge 
Of pleasant Infen! Lengthen and enlarge 
Thy course and current! rise, ye Naiads, 
rise ! 
Advance your sway—but, how !—these 
tearful eyes! 
These heart-consuming suspirs ? — these 
soft moans, 
Echoingly gurgling’mid the bedded stones ? 
** Our Founder is in grief! his heart’s 
best vision [sian, 
Of perfect joy, and Hope’s sublime Ely- 
Is darken'd—and a dread and heavy weight 
Trammels his spirit, like the hand of fate : 
Want shuts the hand, and doth confine 
his act, 
Limit his labour, and our course contract ! 
Oh, we had laid the promise up at heart, 
*Till of our being it become a part, 
That we from our full urns should pour 
the wave, lave— 
And London’s plains with lymph salubrious 
But Want, the Gorgon, petrifies our flow, 
And says—* Thus far—enter ye, no fur- 
ther go + !"— 
And here, last eve, the Parrior came— 
to view, [ror’d blue !— 
Within his River’s breast, heaven’s mir- 
No !—in strange mood, he sought as if to 
number [ber; 
The inverted stars repos’d in wat'ry slum- 
And theo he wept; and mutter’d some- 
thing wild 
Of the world’s cowardice—then inly smil’d 
Superior to its utwwost malice—then 
Uprush’d, e’en like a lion from its den, 
His spirit to his tips—and then away !|— 
Haughtily sped——.” 
Muse! whither wouldst thou stray ? 
Why through the backward vestibule of 
years [fears ? 
Travell’st to trace the Hero’s hopes and 





#* The original supply of water was in- 
adequate to the consumption, and the 
Mill stream was resorted to, which is now 
the principal source of supply, and has 
lately been purchased by the New River 
Company. 

+ When Mr. Middleton had brought 
the water. as far as Bush Hill, he was 
almost ruined by the expence, and the 
work was suspended for some ‘time, but 
obtaining the required. assistance’ from 
the King, he proceeded. 
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Another bartheo have the Naieds now, 
For Royal Bounty gave their uras to flow: 
And in their unseen cell they have a shrine, 
Round which, with triumph, and with song 
divine, 
They celebrate their Founder ;—and each 
Nymph 
Carols her lay, and purifies the lymph, 
*: Flow on! River of our toil, 
Flow, thou gentle River, 
Aud whatever land thou coil, 
Health attend thee ever ! 


** May she bathe within thee off, 
Nature’s buxon daughter ; 

And a pleasant breeze aloft 
Revel with thy water. 


* May she medicine the cup 
That dips in thee its brims 
And he who drinks the blessing up 
Repay thee with a hyma ! 
* Through shady grove, and flowery mead, 
A paradise of sweets, 
In thy fertility proceed, 
And lave the rural streets ! 


* Flow on! River of our toil, 
Flow, thou gentle River, 
And whatever land thou coil, 

Health attend thee ever !” 


Aud then there was an old man—now 

no more, [hoar; 

Whose port was lofty, though his head was 

And his delight was io his garden centr’d, 

And steruly chid he, if twas rudely emter’d, 

His flower-beds trodden, and destroy’d 
their bue, 

Or the fruit rifl’d—ere ’twas ripen’d too! 

He was my Grandfather! And then there 
was 

The village Governess, I must not pass, 

Who urg’d the little ones in learning to 
excel, 

And taught to lisp the mondsy!lable.— 

Alas, indeed, if we are warp'd too far, 

For what we may become, from’ what we 
are, 

And but exalted, o’er the crowd, to be 

A sarer mark for Fortune’s archery, 

And I, of other past delights might speak, 

But that the traces of those things are weak 

Which chane’d, ere memory kept a re- 
gister, (confer; 

Or thought had languagé wherewith to 

Yet with the dim reality I blend 

Imagination, as an ardent friend, 

To colour up the outline, ’till I can 

Each several feature of the picture scan, 

Aad in each spot, and about every place, 

The bill, lane; field, the river, and the 
chase, [trace : 

The haant and home of early pleasure 

And in the very gale thereis a voice, 

Lingering «’er infancy’s evanish'd joys, 

Which with thy name, sweet Infen, likée 


spell, 
Wind round the heart—the sou! of this’ 


A. Benavp. 
HIsTO.- 


farewell ! 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, July 2. 

The Duke of Clarence’s Annuity Bill 
was read the third time ; and an amend- 
ment, proposed by Mr. Bernal, for with- 
holding the 18,0002. arrears, was nega- 
tived by 94 to 33, and the Bill ultimately 
passed. This afforded an opportunity 
for discussing the subject of the Corona- 
tion, as connected-with her Majesty’s 
claim to share in that august ceremony. 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman entered 
into explanation, and defended them- 
selves against the charge of delay in for- 
warding her Majesty’s claims. In the 
course of the conversation the Marquis 
of Londonderry distinctly stated his opi- 
nion to be, that the right of calling her 
Majesty rested with the Crown, and that 
his Majesty’s confidential Servants felt 
it their duty to advise his Majesty not 
to require her presence. His Lordship 
stated, however, that his Majesty was 
desirous to have her Majesty’s claim con- 
sidered inthe fullest manner. He stated 
that a Memorial from her Majesty tothe 
King in Council, dated the Ist of July, 
was received ; desiring to be heard before 
the Privy Council as a matter of right, 
by her Counsel, as to her claim to par- 
ticipate in the honours of the Corona- 
tion. This Memorial had been instantly 
submitted to his Majesty, who had been 
graciously pleased to Ren, that as a 
matter of grace and favour, though not 
of right, the prayer of her Majesty’s Me- 
morial should be granted. (See p. 71.) 


July 3. Mr. S. Whitbread made a 
motion respecting the Constitutional 
Association. It was that an Address 
should be presented to his Majesty, pray- 
ing him to direct the Attorney General 
to enter a nolle prosequi in all prosecu- 
tions instituted by that Society. The 
discussion related rather to the legality 
of the Association, and its general cha- 
racter and objects, than to the mode 
which was suggested for arresting its 
proceedings. The speakers who expressed 
their disapprobation of the Society were 
Dr. Lushington, Mr. Denman, and Mr. 
Brougham.—Mr. Wilberforce addressed 
the House, but confined himself princi- 
pally to a vindication of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice from some im- 
putations thrown out against it by Dr. 
Lushington. Mr. B. Bathurst replied to 
the Hon. Mover.—The Attorney General 
showed the absurdity of some of the at- 


tacks on the Assogiation, and declared 
his conviction of its legality; and the 
Solicitor General answered Mr. Broug- 
ham. The motion was negatived with- 
out a division. 

In moving an adjournment to July 10, 
Lord Londonderry stated the singular 
fact, that the House had remained as- 
sembled more than eight hours and a 
half on every day of sitting during the 
present Session, besides the attendance 
of Members on Committees. 


July 10. The House met pursuant 
to adjournment. Petitions on various 
subjects were presented by different 
Members. Questions were a by the 
Marquis of Javistock and Mr. Bennet, 
relative to the death of Buonaparte, and 
the effect which that event was likely to 
create in the state of our Military Estab- 
lishment, and consequently how it would 
operate on our Expenditure. The Mar- 
quis of Tavistock also alluded to the pre- 
parations making for the Coronation, 
and the amount of the military collecting 
in and about the Metropolis, Lord Lon- 
di assured the Noble Marquis, 
that the military was not collected as a 
precautionary measure, but as One in- 
tended to give splendour and effect to 
the ceremony. The loyalty of the peo- 
ple and the tranquillity of the country 
were now so apparent, as to render any 
precautionary measures on that head 
wholly unnecessary. 


House or Loans, July 11. 

At a quarter past three o’clock the 
Speaker, accompanied by a number of 
Members of the House of Commons, at- 
tended at the Bar of the House of Lords, 
to hear the Royal Assent given by Com- 
mission to the Duke of Clarence’s An- 
nuity, the Appropriation, the Lottery, 
the Audit of Accounts, and some private 
Bills. 

The Lord Chancellor then, in the name 
of his Majesty, read the following 
speech :— 

“« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“We have it in command from his 
Majesty to inform you, that the state of 
public business having enabled him to 
dispense with your attendance in Parlia- 
ment, he has determined to put an end 
to the present Session. 

“* His Majesty, however, cannot close 
it without expressing his satisfaction = 

t 
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the zeal and assiduity with which you 
have prosecuted the laborious and im- 
portant enquiries in which you have 
been en 

“He has observed, with particular 
pleasure, the facility with which the 
restoration of a metallic currency has 
been effected, by the authority given to 
the Bank of England to commence its 
payments in cash at an earlier period 
than had been determined by the last 
Parliament. 

‘* His Majesty bas commanded us to 
acquaint you, that he continues to re- 
ceive from Foreign Powers the strongest 
assurances of their friendly disposition 
towards this country. 

«* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“We are commanded by his Majesty 
to return you his thanks for the provi- 
sion which you have made for the pub- 
lic service. 

* Although the Public Expenditure 
has already undergone considerable re- 
duction within the present year, his Ma- 
jesty trusts he shall be enabled, by the 
continuanee of peace, and of internal 
tranquillity, to make such further re- 
ductions, as may satisfy the just expecta- 
tions expressed by Parliament. 

“* His Majesty has commanded us to 
assure you of the gratification which he 
bas derived from the provision which 


you have made for his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence. 

“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“It is with the greatest satisfaction 
that his Majesty has observed the quiet 
and good order which continue to pre- 
vailin those parts of the country which 
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were not long since in a state of agi- 
tation. 

** His Majesty deeply laments the dis- 
tress to which the Agricultural Interests, 
in many parts of the kingdom, are still 
subject. 

** It will be his Majesty’s most anxious 
desire, by a strict attention to public 
economy, to do all that depends upon 
him for the relief of the country from its 
present difficulties ; but you cannot fail 
to be sensible, that the success of all ef- 
forts for this purpose will mainly depend 
upon the continuance of domestic tran- 
quillity ; and his Majesty confidently re- 
lies on your utmost exertions, in your 
several counties, in enforcing obedience 
to the laws, and in promoting harmony 
and concord amongst all descriptions of 
his Majesty’s subjects.” 

The Speech having been read, and the 
Commission for proroguing the Parlia- 
ment, the Lord Chancellor said— 

“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“* By virtue of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sion under the Great Seal, to us and 
other Lords directed, and now read, we 
do, in his Majesty’s name, and in obe- 
dience to his commands, prorogue this 
Parliament to Thursday, the 20th day of 
September next, to be then bere holden ; 
and this Parliament is accordingly pro- 
rogued to Thursday, the 20th day of Sep- 
tember next.” 

In the Commons the same day, on 
their return from the House of Lords, 
the Speaker read the Speech delivered in 
the Upper House, by the Lords Commis- 
sioners, for proroguing Parliament ; af- 
ter which the Members separated. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

The Journal des Debats says, ‘* An ex- 
es nny | event happened in the en- 
virons of Aubenas on the 15th of June 
last. A loud report was heard, during 
five or six minutes, to the extent of six 
leagues round. The inhabitants knew 
not the cause ; when a very high moun- 
tain, called Gerbier de Jone, at the foot 
of which springs the Loire, disappeared, 
and presented nothing butalake. This 
mountain was high, and it was difficult 
to reach the top, at the extremity of 
which there was a fountain. The com- 
thotion was so strong that it produced an 
etrthquake, five leagues in circumfe- 
Tenice.” 

The French Chamber of Deputies have 
at length brought to a close the discus- 


sions on the law of the censorship. By 
a junction of the right and left against 
the Ministerialists and centre, it was 
carried by 214 against 113 voices, to pro- 
long the censorship of the journals only 
for three months after the opening of 
the ensuing session: thus leaving the 
question still open for further considera- 
tion. 

Paris, July 9.—It appears certain 
that Buonaparte completed his Memoirs 
(which he commenced on his arrival at 
St. Helena) a short time before his death. 
Several copies, it is said, were made of 
his work, two of which were delivered 
to General Bertrand and M. de Mon- 
tholon. The manuscript will, perhaps, 
make about tbree volumes.—Journal de 


Paris. 
SPAIN. 
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SPAIN. 

Spain is suffering severely in her com- 
mercial interest from the prohibitory 
system which the Cortes introduced in 
their infancy of legislation, with the 
vain hope of encouraging native produc- 
tion. It has given rise to a contraband 
trade, chiefly through the medium of 
Gibraltar, to so extraordinary an extent, 
that the usual channels for commerce 
are abandoned. 

Letters from Spain hold out the ex- 
pectation of a political crisis, which it is 
impossible for the Government to avert. 
In all the commercial towns, much dis- 
content is manifested, in consequence 
of the Cortes having refused to comply 
with the various memorials for a partial, 
if not a total, repeal of the new tariff. 
It is reported that, in consequence of 
the events at Toledo, the Archbishop of 
that city has been banished.—Quiroga, 
it is stated, has honourably declined ac- 
cepting the estate which the Cortes had 
voted to him as a recompence for his 
services, and has transferred his interest 
in it to the nation. 

The King of Spain closed the Session 
of the Cortes on the 30th ult. by a speech 
from the throne. His Majesty, it is said, 
was coldly received by his subjects ; but 
the Deputies were greeted by enthusi- 
astic acclamations. The language of 
the speech, however, being that of Mi- 
nisters whom the Cortes had approved, 
was in perfect accordance with the Con- 
stitution. 

ITALY. 


Some discontent is reported to prevail 
throughout Piedmont, on a supposition 
that the Austrian Government meditates 
the appropriation of a part of that coun- 
try. The regiment of Savoy having, in 
consequence, formed a plan of dispersing 
and returning each man to his home, 
with arms and baggage, the plot was de- 
tected by the Governor of Chambery, 
and sixty subalterns and privates of the 
corps were taken prisoners, and lodged 
in the citadel. 

GERMANY. 


Frankfort papers contain letters from 
Vienna, announcing important negocia- 
tions which are carrying on between the 
Court of Vienna and the new King of 
Sardinia, Charles Felix, with the consent 
of the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh. It 
is affirmed that they relate to the abdi- 
cation of King Felix, in favour of the 
Duke of Modena, who is an Austrian 
Archduke of the House of Este ; so that 
the States of Sardinia, either wholly or 
in part, would be added to the dominions 
of the House of Lorrain and Hapsburgh, 
of which the Emperor of Austria is the 
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head. It is said, that the principal 
object is the acquisition of Piedmont, as 
the frontier province of Italy next to 
France, and of its fortresses; which, 
united with the dominions of the Duke 
of Modena, would be connected with the 
Austrian Monarchy, in the same man- 
ner as the Grand Duchy of Tuscany now 
is. It is thought that Savoy, with the 
Island of Sardinia, will remain to the 
House of Savoy; and that the Prince of 
Carignan, presumptive heir to King 
Felix, and Prince of Savoy, will fix his 
residence at Chambery. 
TURKEY, &c. 

Private advices from Constantinople 
to the 5th of June state, that the greatest 
disorder and violence prevailed. The 
populace were again guilty of the great- 
est excesses ; and security of person and 
property had entirely vanished. The 
bazaars were shut up; and murders 
hourly committed. The Greeks were no 
longer the sole objects of this blood- 
thirsty rage. The Russians came in for 
a part of it; and such were the appre- 
hensions entertained by the latter, that 
all the merchants of that nation had 
fied, but one, who was stabbed at bis 
own door by some Turkish porters. The 
Government seemed to be as prejudiced 
and incensed as the populace against 
Russia; and every appearance in the 
Turkish capital led to the conclusion, 
that war between the two Powers was 
inevitable. The Turks seemed to desire 
it. A Russian vessel, with arms and 
ammunition, had been stopped and 
seized. In consequence of these several 
acts of violence, the Russian Ambassador 
had made the strongest remonstrances ; 
but they were ineffectual, and, in fact, 
treated with disdain. The Divan met 
them with violent recriminations ; and 
it is plain, from this conduct, that the 
Porte suspects Russia of having encou- 
raged underhand the revolt of the Greeks. 

The Janissaries are in future to be re- 
presented in the Divan by three mem- 
bers chosen from their own body. This 
measure, dictated by a desire to attach 
the Janissaries to the Porte, shews how 
deeply it is impressed with a sense of its 
danger. At the suggestion of the new 
members, the Turkish army is to be or- 
ganized upon the European plan. The 
Barbary States have been required to 
send all their ships of war to the assist- 
ance of the Turks; but the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople bas protested 
against their presence in the lonian Sea. 

AMERICA. 

Advices to the 11th of May from Rio 

de Janeiro say, that the King of Por- 


tugal sailed for Lisbon on the 24th of 
April, 
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April, on board a line-of-battle ship, 
accompanied by a small squadron of two 
frigates, with some smaller vessels of 
war and transports. His suite was nu- 
merous ; be was also attended by 900 
families of the city, the whole consisting 
of 4000 persons. The King has left the 
Government of Brazil to his Royal High- 
ness Don Pedro, with the Conde dos 
Arcos as his Prime Minister, His de- 
parture appears to have been attended 
with very unpleasant circumstances ; 
disturbances having been occasioned by 
the shipment of a quantity of specie, 
and other valuables, for the use of the 
Royal Family in Europe, which the peo- 
ple attempted to re-land, but were pre- 
vented by the interference of the troops. 
The particular amount of specie which 
the King brings with him to Europe is 
not ascertained, but there is no doubt 
that it is very considerable. 

By accounts from the seat of war in 
South America, it appears, that the Pa- 
triots are proceeding rapidly in their 
career.—Caraccas, La Guayra, and Porto 
Cabello, having already fallen into their 
hands ; the Royalist forces seem to be 
but few in number, and not able to op- 
pose the progress of the Patrivts. 

Mr. Kean, on his arrival at New York, 
from Boston, on the 29th of May last, 
discovered that his trunk or case, which 
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contained all his valuable papers, and a 
considerable sum of money, had been 
stolen. A case was left very similar to 
the one belonging to Mr Kean. There 
were, in the trunk, among other valua- 
ble papers and articles, two bank notes 
of one hundred dollars each, and a quan- 
tity of specie in English gold. The case 
(somewhat resembling a leather trunk) 
left in the place of that of Mr. Kean, 
was filled with stones, an old pair of pan- 
taloons, and a vest.—Mr. Kean left Bos- 
ton recently in a hurry. He had been 
announced to play Richard III. ; but on 
the night appointed he refused to per- 
form, on account of the thinness of the 
house ; and left the town for New York. 
This affair has given rise to severe ani- 
madversions on Mr. Kean in the Ameri- 
can papers, which has called forth a let- 
ter of justification from that gentleman. 
He says, he had performed two of his 
principal characters without hopes of 
remuneration in Boston, where his efforts 
had, two months before, contributed 
largely to augment the public charities ; 
and on the night in question, at the 
hour for the curtain rising, he counted 
only twenty persons in front of the thea- 
tre. Mr. Kean has since arrived in this 
country, and performed the character of 
Richard III. at Drury Lane, on the 23d 
inst. when he was very warmly received. 


THE QUEEN, 


Early in the month of May last, it was 
generally believed that the immediate Co- 
ronation of his Majesty had been deter- 
mined on, and the Queen, joining in this 
belief, although vo official announcement 
had been made to that effect, wrote a letter 
to the Earl of Liverpool on the 5th, de- 
manding to be present at the ceremony. 
To this she received a reply, apprising her, 
* that his Majesty having determined that 
the Queen should form no part of the ce- 
remonial of his coronation, it was his royal 
pleasure that the Queen should not attend 
the said ceremony.” 

On the 9th of June the report of the re- 
newed intention of his Majesty to be crown- 
ed, was confirmed by the issue of a second 
proclamation, appointing Thursday the 
19th instant, for the performance of the 
ceremony ; and, on the same day, another 
proclamation was issued, appointing the 
Court of Claims, which again assembled, 
and heard and determined all the petitions 
and claims which had not been previously 
decided. 

_ Her Majesty transmitted three memo- 
rials to the King, asserting her legal right 
to participate in the honours of the Coro- 
pation, and praying that the necessary ar- 


rangements for that purpose should be 

taken, and communicated to her Majesty. 

They were all referred by his Majesty to 

the Privy Council. The following is the 

principal Memorial : 

“To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
in Council assembled, 

‘The Memorial of her Majesty the 
Queen sheweth, that your Majesty has, by 
your Royal Proclamation bearing date at 
Carleton-house, the 9th day of June in- 
stant, declared your royal will and plea- 
sure to celebrate the solemnity of your 
Royal Coronation upon Thursday the 19th 
day of July next, at your Palace at West- 
minster, but that directions have not been 
given for the Coronation of the Queen, as 
hath heretofore been accustomed on the 
like occasions. 

** That divers of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects, by ancient customs and usages of 
these realms, as also in regard of divers 
tenures, of sundry manors, lands, and 
other hereditaments, do claim, and are 
bound to do and perform divers services 
on the day and at the time of the Corona- 
tion of the Queens Consort of these realms, 
as in times precedent, their ancestors, and 
those from whom they claim, have done 

and 
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and performed at the Coronation of the 
Queens Consort in times past. 

** That the Queen most dutifully claims, 
as of right, to celebrate the ceremony of 
her Royal Coronation, and to preserve, as 
well her Majesty’s said right, as the afore- 
said lawful rights and inheritances of 
others your Majesty’s subjects. 

“The Queen respectfully prays that 
your Majesty will be graciously pleased 
forthwith to issue your Royal Proclama- 
tion, thereby to appoint the same 19th day 
of July next, at Westminster aforesaid, to 
celebrate the ceremony of her Coronation 
as the Queen Consort of your Majesty, 
and to direct that all such as by the said 
customs and usages and tenures, are bound 
to do and perform the services aforesaid, 
do duly give their attendances accordingly 
at the said day and time of the Coronation 
aforesaid, in all respects furnished as to so 
great a solemnity appertaineth, and an- 
swerable to the dignities and places which 
every one of them holdeth and enjoyeth ; 
and further, that your Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to issue your Royal Com- 
mission under your great Seal, appoint- 
ing Commissioners to receive, hear, and 
determine the petitions and claims which 
shall be made to them in this behalf. 

“ And the Queen, &c.” 

On Thursday, the 4th of July, the Privy 
Council assembled, at the Cockpit, White- 
hall to hear counsel in support of her Ma- 
jesty’s claim of right to be crowned with 
the King. The Council Chamber was 
greatly crowded. Among the Privy Coun- 
cillors were, the Dukes of York and Cla- 
rence; the Duke of Wellington; Lords 
Liverpool, Eldon, Harrowby, Westmor- 
land, Sidmouth, and Londonderry; one 
or two Bishops; several of the Judges; 
Mr. Tierney, Mr. Peel, &c.—The King’s 
Attorney and Solicitor General, Messrs. 
Brougham and Denman, and Dr, Lushing- 
ton, who were in attendance, were called 
in. The Clerk read the Order of the Coun- 
cil, that her Majesty should be heard by 
Counsel in compliance with the prayer of 
one of her Memorials, at 10 o’clock on 
that morning. 

Mr. Brougham, at considerable length, 
addressed their Lordships, adducing many 
historical facts, to prove that the Queen 
of England possessed the legal and consti- 
tutional right of being crowned. He re- 
sumed his argument on the following day. 
After the Learned Geutleman had finished, 
Mr. Denman was next heard in support of 
the claim, and continued speaking until 
nearly two o'clock. The arguments of 
both her Majesty’s Advocates were confin- 
ed to the usage ; and they produced eight 
instances of joint Coronations since the 
Conquest, while they admitted, in the 
same period, five cases of Kings crowned 
alone, with wives living at the time of the 
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respective Coronations. The Council as. 
sembled again on Saturday morning. At 
about fifteen minutes past ten o’clock the 
Attorney General rose to address the 
Court, and contended that so far from an- 
cient usage being ia favour of the right, 
as maintained by her Majesty’s Council, 
all historical evidence gave a flat denial 
to the presumption.—That there could be 
no right in the case he thought evident, 
because it had never been mentioned by 
any writer on the laws of the country, nor 
by any authority ever engaged in consider- 
ing or discussing the privileges and immu- 
nities appertaining to Queens Consort.— 
If, as had been contended, the Coronation 
of a Queen was an independent and sub- 
stantive ceremony, it must have taken 
place in every instance, which was not the 
fact. The Coronation of a King was ac- 
companied by political acts, while no such 
acts belonged to a Queen’s Coronation ; 
every evidence tended to prove that how- 
ever usual it might have been to crown the 
Queens of England, they had no right to 
demand the performance of that ceremony 
which was plainly dependent on the will of 
the Sovereign. The Attorney General 
concluded about a quarter before one 
o’clock, when the Solicitor General! follow- 
ed, and spoke in opposition to the claim 
about three quarters of an hour, Mr. 
Brougham was heard in reply, and after a 
speech of two hours, concluded soon after 
three. Strangers were then excluded, and 
the Council deliberated a short time. They 
afterwards adjourned until ten o’clock on 
Tuesday. After a long and solemn delibe- 
ration, the following answer was returned 
to the Queen’s Memorial. 

At the Court at Carlton House, the 10th 
of July, 1821: 
Present—The King’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty in Council. 

Whereas there was this day read at the 
Board a Report from a Committee of the 
Lords of nis Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, in the words following: viz. 

“ Your Majesty having been pleased, by 
your order in Council of the 3d of this in- 
stant, to refer unto this Committee the se- 
veral Memorials of her Majesty the Queen, 
claiming a right to be crowned on the same 
day and the same place which has (have) 
been appointed for the Coronation of your 
Majesty, and praying to be heard by 
Counsel in support of the said claim; the 
Lords of the Committee, in obedience to 
your Majesty’s said order of reference, 
have accordingly heard her Majesty’s At- 
torney and Solicitor Genera! in support of 
her Majesty’s said claim ; and having also 
heard the observations of your Majesty’s 
Attorney and Solicitor General thereupon, 
their Lordships do agree humbly to report 
to your Majesty their opinions, that as it 
appears to them that the Queens —— 

° 
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of this Realm are not entitled of right to 
be crowned at any time, her Majesty the 
Queen is not entitled as of right to be 
crowned at the time specified in her Ma- 
jesty’s Memorials. 

* His Majesty having taken this said 
Report into consideration, has beea 
pleased, by and with the advice of his 
Privy Council, to approve thereof, 

(Signed) “C, C. Garvitre.” 

On the 17th instant her~ Majesty pub- 
lished a long and spirited Protest against 
the Decision of the Privy Council, which 
she thus concludes : 

** The Queen does therefore repeat her 
most solemn and deliberate Protest against 
the decision of the said Council, consider. 
ing it only as the sequel of that course of 
persecution uoder which her Majesty has 
so long and so severely suffered ; and 
which decision, if it is to furnish a prece- 
dent for future times, can have no other 
effect than to fortify oppression with the 
forms of Jaw, and to give to injustice the 
sanction of authority: The protection of 
the subject, from the highest to the lowest, 
is not only the true but the only legitimate 
object of all power; and no act of power 
can be legitimate, which is not founded 
on those principles of eternal justice, with- 
out which law is but the mask of tyranny, 
and power the instrument of despotism.” 


Prior to the publication of her Majesty’s 
Protest, she wrote to Lord Sidmouth, on 
the 11th instant, stating, “‘ that she con- 
sidered it necessary to inform his Lordship 
that it was her inteution to be present at 
the coronation, and, therefore, demanded 
that a sujtable place might be prepared 


for her reception.” Lord Sidmouth’s an- 
swer simply referred her Majesty to Lord 
Liverpool's reply to her letter of the 5th of 
May last, “that it was not his Majesty’s 
pleasure to comply with the application 
contained in her Majesty’s last letter.” 

No other communication took place up 
to Saturday, the 14th instant. On that 
evening, however, her Majesty was driven 
past the platform, at the end of Parlia- 
meat-street, at a slow rate. She proceeded 
over Westminster-bridge. 

On Monday the 16th Lord Hood wrote 
a letter to the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl 
Marshal of England, informing him that it 
was her Majesty’s intention to be at West- 
minster Abbey at half past eight o’clock 
on Thursday morning, and requesting him 
to have persons in attendance to conduct 
her to her seat. The Duke of Norfolk, 
in his answer, stated, that he was not act- 
ing io his character of Earl Masshal, and 
referred her Majesty to his deputy, Lord 
Howard of Effingham. 

On the morning of the Coronation, every 
one was anxious to learn what course her 
Majesty would pursue. It was scarcely 
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expected she would make her appearance, 
However, soon after six o’clock, her Ma- 
jesty came in her royal carriage in state, 
drawu by six horses, accompanied by ano- 
ther carriage, in which was Lord Hood, 

In her Majesty’s carriage sat Lady A. 
Hamilton and Lady Hood. Her Majesty 
had slept in town, in South Audley-street, 
and had ordered hercarriages by sixo’clock. 

The Queen's Own Statement.—The fol- 
lowing account has been published by au- 
thority of her Majesty :— 

“ Her Majesty set out from her house 
in South Audley-street, and proceeding 
through the Parks to Westminster Abbey, 
went to Dean’s Yard, where her Majesty 
got outof her carriage in expectation of 
being allowed to enter, but was refused at 
two doors of entrance; and her carriage 
having drawn off, her Majesty was obliged 
to wait in the passage till it was called 
back, when her Majesty proceeded towards 
Poet’s Corner, and again got outof her car- 
riage in Old [New] Palace-yard, and sought 
admittance by two temporary doors, 
which, upon her Majesty’s approach, were 
shut in her face ; after which, some of the 
people pointed out the opening to the 
platform. Upon ascending this, her Ma- 
Jesty was again obstructed by the Police 
Officers, till an officer (it is believed of 
the Guards) politely allowed her Majesty 
to cross the platform, and her Majesty 
walked from thence to Old Palace Yard, 
and entered first the passage to Cotton 
Garden ; after which, her Majesty pro- 
ceeded along the covered way to Poet’s 
Corner, and when arrived at the door was 
refused admittance without tickets; upon 
which Lord Hood produced one, and was 
informed it would admit one persou ; upoo 
which Lord Hood observed, he did not sup- 
pose the Queen required a ticket of ad- 
mission ; to which one of the persons ap- 
pointed for the admission of the company, 
observed, he did not know the Queen, and 
positively forbade her Majesty from enter- 
ing ; and one of the Poor Knights of Wind- 
sor came up, and said there was no place 
for her Majesty. Thus, finding every 
effort to gain admittance proved ineffec- 
tual, her Majesty immediately returned 
to her carriage, and proceeded through 
Whitehall, Pall-mall, and St. James’s- 
street, Piccadilly, to her house, attended 
by an i se of people, ma- 
nifesting their respect to their Queen, aud 
expressing their indignation atthe unex- 
ampled treatment experienced by her Ma- 
jesty. Although the different persons at 
the Abbey were all under orders to say 
they did not know her Majesty, it is to be 
observed that her Majesty came in the 
Royal State Carriage, and that the Guards, 
wherever she passed, presented arms. 

* Queen’s House, July 19, 1821,” 
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On her Majesty’s approach towards 
the Hall, the rush of strangers on 
the platform was almost overwhelming, 
and the soldiers were ordered to stand to 
their arms and clear the stage. While this 
was partially effecting, her Majesty’s car- 
riage drew up nearly in front of the King’s 
Arms Tavern, close to the platform. She 
was immediately surrounded by a portion 
of the crowd which had broken in, with 
cries of “ the Queen; the Queen!” She 
bowed and smiled, but was evidently la- 
bouring under very agitated feelings. Lord 
Hood now descended from the carriage, 
and went in search of a way of ingress. 
He proceeded behind the Champion’s sta- 
ble, where there was a gate leading towards 
the Speaker’s house, He thenreturned to 
her Majesty, and communicated to her the 
discovery he had made, Her Majesty sig- 
nified her intention to alight, and the car- 
riage door was immediately opened. Her 
Majesty was handed from her carriage by 
Lord Hood, and Lady Hood alighted after 
her. The air now resounded with cries of 
“ shame, shame,”’ at her conduct. The 
crowd followed her Majesty, and several of 
them cheered her. The expressions from 
the galleries, however, were of an opposite 
character. Her Majesty, leaning on the 
arm of Lord Hood, went to the gate to 
which we have alluded, but found that it 
was nct intended as a thoroughfare, and 
she therefore returned, with her Ladies of 
Honour in hertrain, She was considera- 
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Here Lord Hood desired admission for 
her Majesty. 

The door-keepers drew across the en- 
trance, and requested tu see the tickets. 

Lord Hood.—1 present you your Queen, 
—surely it is not necessary for her to have 
a ticket. 

Door-keeper.—Our orders are to admit 
no person without a Peer’s ticket. 

Lord Hood.—This is your Queen : she is 
entitled to admission without such a form. 

The Queen smiling, but still in some 
agitation Yes, lam your Queen, will 
you admit me ?” 

Door-kecper.—My orders are specific, 
and I feel myself bound to obey them. 

The Queen laughed. 

Lord Hood.—1 have a ticket. 

Door-keeper.—Then, my Lord, we will 
let you pass upon producing it. 

Lord Hood now drew from his pocket a 
Peer’s ticket for one person. 

Door-keeper.—This will let one person 
pass, but no more. 

Lord Hood.—Will your Majesty go in 
alone? 

Her Majesty at first assented, but did 
not persevere, 

Lord Hood.—Am | to understand that 
you refuse her Majesty admission? 

Door-keeper.—We only act in conformity 


‘with our orders. 


Her Majesty again laughed. 
Lord Hood.—Then you refuse the Queen 
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bly incommoded by the dust and the pres- 
sure of the mob, the obtrusion of which 
the constables could with difficulty repress. 
Lord Hood then led her Majesty to the 
opening in the platform for Peers’ Tickets, 
opposite Parliament-street. Her Majesty 
ascended the steps, and was there asked 
for her authority. Lord Hood put his 
hand into his pocket and said he had an 
authority, pulling out of his pocket at the 
same time a paper. Her Majesty was then 
suffered to pass, and descending the steps 
on the other side, she walked on towards 
the House of Lords, still followed by con- 
tending cries of “ Shame,” and occasional 
cries of ** the Queen, the Queen.” Follow- 
ing the crowd, she, by accident, turned 
down towards the iron gate leading to the 
kitchens, and here a notice presented itself 
to her view, stating that no person was ad- 
mitted without an order. Lord Hood now 
said, her Majesty wished to go to the Ab- 
bey; upon which a constable, preceding 
her Majesty, shewed her the way towards 
an opening in the covered passage leading 
to Poets’ Corner. The guard was at first 
drawn up to oppose her entrance, but, by 
the command of their officer, they with- 
drew respectfully, and let her Majesty 
pass. One of the attendants of the Abbey 
now came forward, and conducted her Ma- 
jesty to the Abbey door, 


A door-keeper of a superior order then 
came forward, and wasasked by Lord Hood 
whether any preparations had been made~ 
for her Majesty? He answered respect- 
fully in the negative. 

Lord Hood.—Wiil your Majesty enter 
the Abbey without your Ladies? 

Her Majesty declined. 

Lord Hood then said, that her Majesty 
had better retire to her carriage. It was 
clear that no provision had been made for 
her accommodation. 

Her Majesty assented. 

Some persons within the porch of the 
Abbey laughed, and uttered some expres- 
sions of disrespect. 

Lord Hood.—We expected to have met 
at least with the conduct of gentlemen ; 
such conduct is neither manly nor man- 
nerly. 

Her Majesty then retired, leaning on 
Lord Hovd’s arm, and followed by Lady 
Hood and Lady Anne Hamilton. 

She was preceded by constables back to 
the platform, over which she returned, en- 
tered her carriage, and was driven off, 
amidst shouts of applause and disapproba- 
tion. 


We are sorry we have to add, that some 
mischief was done by the mob which fol- 
lowed the Queen. After her Majesty had 
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arrived at South Audley-street, the mob 
separated in two bodies, the one proceeding 
up to Grosvenor-square, and the other 
down Hill-street, where they broke the 
windows of Lord de Grouchy and of Mr. 
Williamson, at whose house preparations 
were making for the illamination. They 
then proceeded to the house of earl Powis, 
in Berkeley-square, and demolished many 
of the windows at the houses of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen in Dover and Albemarle- 
streets, where preparations had been made 
on a scale of splendour adequate to the 
occasion, They also attacked Grillou's 
Hotel, from whence they proceeded down 
Piccadilly, and broke the windows at al- 
most every house where preparations were 
made, and in some instances they did not 
leave until they had demolished the devices 
entirely, They took a circuit from Picca- 
dilly down Jermyne-street, where many 
windows were broken, to St. James’s- 
square, and set themselves down before the 
house of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
whose windows they proceeded to demo- 
lish with the utmost fury. They were 
somewhat disturbed by one of the Horse- 
Guards, whom, however, they assailed 
with missiles, and he was obliged to retreat, 
He galloped to the head-quarters and re- 
turned with a reinforcement, at the appear- 
ance of which this detachment of the first 
mob dispersed. They had, however, made 
the best of their time, and had done most 
serious injury to the premises of the noble 
Marquis. The majority of the other de- 
tachment of the mob, which had proceeded 
to Grosvenor-square, set to work in the 
same manner upon the house of the Duke 
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of Montrose, and after having demolished 
a number of the windows, and done other 
injury, they set themselves before the house 
of Lord Whitworth, where they made simi- 
Jar havoc, not only with the glass, but the 
frame of the windows, Whilst they were 
proceeding in this manner, a serjeant’s 
guard of foot-soldiers took a circuit round 
the square. At the appearance of the 
soldiers the rioters desisted for a few mo- 
ments, but recommenced as soon as they 
had passed. The mob was chiefly composed 
of boys and vagabonds of the vilest sort. 
Nothing could exceed the deliberation with 
which they proceeded about their work, 
whilst groups of persons stood aloof to 
watch them. There was a great scarcity 
of stones, or the mischief that would have 
been done, with the opportunity the rioters 
had, in the absence of the civil force, would 
have been incalculable, When they could 
not find stones, they amused themselves 
by pelting the servants and carriages who 
were conspicuous for splendid liveries with 
mud, when their order to pull off bats for 
the Queen was not instantly obeyed. A 
report having been spread that a body of 
military were coming, the mob dispersed, 

On the 20th her Majesty wrote a letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
which she informed him of her desire to be 
crowned some days after the King, and 
before the arrangements were done away 
with, so that there might be po additional 
expence. The Archbishop, in bis answer, 
represented that he could take no part in 
the ceremony, except in consequence of or- 
ders from the Sovereign. 


THE CORONATION. 


[Miscellaneous Particulars, in addition to p. 16.) 


THE BARRIERS, 

In order to preserve as much as pos- 
sible a system of regularity, it became 
necessary to erect Barriers in the differ- 
ent avenues leading towards the Hall 
and Westminister Abbey, and to issue 
clear and positive orders as to the course 
which each class of wisitors was to pur- 
sue. This task, which came under the 
direction of the Police Department, was 
superintended by Lord Sidmouth, Sir 
Robert Baker, and other Magistrates, 
and was admirably arranged. A Litho- 
gtaphic Map of the whole City of West- 
minster was prepared, and upon this the 
routes which the carriages took coming 
from different parts of the town, were 
distinctly defined by coloured lines, and 
the places to which the tickets were to 
be admitted intelligibly pointed out. 
Thus the Foreign Ministers, all those 
who were to form part of the Procession, 


and those who had tickets from Peers, 
Judges, Privy Counsellors, and Knights 
of the Bath, were directed to pass down 
Grosvenor-place, and, by a route clearly 
specified, along Milbank, through Abing- 
don-street, to the House of Lords. A 
further route was appointed for the 
empty carriages to take, and a place 
fixed at which they were again to as- 
semble previous to taking up—namely, 
in Vincent-square. To facilitate the ap- 
proach of these persons, strong barriers 
were erected through the centre, and 
across the ends of Abingdon-street, and 
gates were left, through which one car- 
riage alone could pass at atime. Per- 
sons coming by this way, were informed 
that they would be excluded unless they 
arrived by eight in the morning. 

The route for persons having tickets 
for the South side of the aile of West- 
minster Abbey, was to enter St. James's 

Park 
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Park at the Stable-yard, pass along the 
Mall, cross the Parade, and to leave the 
Park by Storey’s Gate; then going down 
Dean-street, to set down in Dean’s-yard, 
to go home through Bowling-street, and 
bya circuitous route, back into the Park 
at Buckingham Gate, up Constitution 
Hill, and out of Hyde Park Corner. This 
route was to be used also by those who 
had seats in the booths which opened 
into Princes-street. All persons who did 
not take their seats by seven o’clock in 
the morning were to be excluded. 

The routes for persons who bad tic- 
kets for the North side of the aile of 
Westminster Abbey, for Westminster 
Hall, and the Exchequer and Duchy of 
Lancaster Offices; also for those who 
had seats in the Guildhall and in the 
booths, in the Abbey Church-yard, St. 
Margaret’s Church-yard, and in the Gar- 
dens of Parliament-square, were also 
specified at length. 


THE EXTERIOR GALLERIES AND 
PRICES OF SEATS, 


We will not attempt to give a minute 
account of all the galleries, platforms, 
pavilions, and amphitheatres, which 
were erected along the line of the plat- 
form, for the convenience of spectators 
to view the Procession. A reference to 
the Lithographic Plan, in page 3, will 
explain the situation of most of them, 
The whole of the fronts of the houses on 
the terrace opposite Westminster Hall, 
and round to the corner of Great Bridge- 
street, in Parliament-street, were covered 
with Galleries extending from the roof 
to the pavement, and projecting about 
six feet from the wall. These were com- 
posed of a strong frame-work of timber, 
bound together with clamps of iron, 
and containing three and four separate 
stories of Galleries, most of them having 
two or three rows of seats. The tops 
were surmounted with roofs of boards, 
All the fronts of the boxes were orna- 
namented with stuff or cloth hangings, 
and paper of various devices and culours; 
some red, some blue, some crimson, 
some diversified with different shades, 
but all gay, and lively in appearance. 
Some exhibited flags bearing the Royal 
Arms,*and other banners with appro- 
priate mottos. The prices demanded 
for these seats were very unequal,—some 
were as high as twenty guineas; the 
more general price was three guineas, 
and others as low as one guinea; the 
value, of course, being enhanced in pro- 
portion to the goodness of the situation 
and the accommodation received; for 
in many of the houses persons were pro- 
vided with beds, and every other requi- 
site. This was the case especially in 


the King’s Arms Tavern, which was 
crowded to excess for two days before 
the ceremonies. On the other side of 
Palace Yard, next the Speaker’s house, 
other Galleries were constructed in the 
same manner. The same course was 
pursued the whole length of Little 
Bridge-street, and part of the way down 
Great George-street. Galleries and plat- 
forms were likewise raised on each side 
of Parliament-street ; and all were com- 
modious, comfortable, and well secured 
from the effect of the weather. Within 
the Platform, in Parliament-square, a 
most extensive building was raised. The 
whole of the square ground was let to 
Messrs. Bennet and Hunt of Horseferry 
Road, and was fitted up in a style of 
taste, convenience, and security, which 
excited general approbation. The thea- 
tre followed the line of procession, from 
the end of Parliament-street nearly 
round to the Abbey gates, a distance of 
not less than 1200 yards, and command- 
ed a most extensive view from all parts. 
That side fronting the river looked di- 
rectly towards the Champion’s Stable. 
On the opposite side of the Platform, 
another most extensive theatre was 
erected, which extended to the Sessions 
House ; in fact, there was not an inch 
of ground upon which a seat could be 
raised that was not greedily engaged by 
spectators of all descriptions. Ingenuity 
was often put to the test to devise dis- 
tinguishing names for these buildings, 
and thus the eye was presented with a 
constant succession of new titles. There 
was the Grand Central Pavilion; the 
Garden Pavillion; the Cambridge Gal- 
lery ; the Royal Gallery ; the Royal So- 
vereign ; the Panorama ; the Telescope ; 
the Ladies’ Fancy; the Royal George ; 
and an infinity of other names equally 
attractive. Amidst so many candidates 
there was of course competition, and 
we believe many of them, before the 
Coronation was over, had reason to re- 
pent they had not commenced their 
prices upon a scale of greater modera- 
tion. We are sorry to hear that many 
persons who erected stages and galle- 
ries, have been almost ruined, from the 
impossibility of selling their tickets. If 
they had asked more moderate prices in 
the first instance, their fate might per- 
haps have been otherwise ; but the chief 
cause was the apprehension so generally 
entertained of the probability of a po- 
pular tumult, from the Queen having 
announced her intention to be present : 
thus, by her violence, occasioning se- 
rious loss to many persons who had vo- 
lunteered nearly their whole property. 
Upon the tops of the houses, even to the 
chimney tops, stages and benches were 
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likewise every where visible; and altho’ 
their appearance was calculated to pro- 
duce a shudder, yet every one of them 
had been repeatedly visited by Mr. Hiort 
and the Committee of Safety, and pro- 
nounced secure. In many places seats 
were offered for hire, from which no- 
thing of the Procession could be seen ; 
for these, it is but just to state, the price 
was extremely moderate. While so 
many caterers were at work to provide 
for the visual appetite, others were not 
less active in preparing more solid 
sources of gratification, and waggons 
laden with provisions of all sorts, toge- 
ther with potables in equal variety and 
abundance, were seen pouring into the 
neighbourhood throughout the week, 
A vast number of persons residing on 
the spot, desirous of profiting by the ge- 
neral attraction, opened their doors to 
visitors, whom they regaled with viands 
of almost every description, at compara- 
tively moderate charges. For the last 
three or four days before the important 
19th, the influx of strangers to West- 
minster, from all quarters, to view the 
preparations, was immense; and the 
throng was frequently so dense, that 
there was no possibility of moving. 

The public curiosity to see a Corona- 
tion has rapidly increased for many cen- 
turies. On consulting Stow, Speed, and 
other antiquaries, with regard to the 
sums formerly given, it appears, that the 
price of a good place at the Coronation 
of William the Conqueror was a blank, 
and probably the same at that of his 
son, William Rufus. At Henry the 
First’s it was a crokard, and at St. Ste- 
phen’s and Henry the Second’s a pollard. 
At Richard's and King John’s, who was 
crowned frequently, it was a suskyn, and 
rose at Henry the Third’s to a dodekin. 
In the reign of Edward the coins begin 
to be more intelligible, and we find that 
for seeing his Coronation a Q, was given, 
or the half a ferling, or farthing, which 
was the fourth part of a sterling, or 
penny. At Edward II. it was a farthing, 
and at his son’s, Edward III. a half- 
penny, which was very well given. In 
Richard I].’s thoughtless reign it was a 
penny, andj continued the same at that 
of Henry IV. At Henry V. it was two 
pennies, or the half of a grossus, or 
groat ; and the same at that of Henry 
the Sixth, although during the reign of 
this Monarch, Coronations were so fre- 
quent, that the price was brought back 
to the penny or halfpenny, and some- 
Nimes they were seen for nothing. At 


Edward IV. it was again the half-groat ; 
nor do we find it raised at those of Ri- 
chard III. or Henry VII. At that of 
Henry VIII. it was the whole groat, or 
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grossus ; nor was it altered at those of 
Edward VI. and Queen Mary; but at 
Queen Elizabeth’s it was a teston, or 
tester. Atthose of James I. and Charles 
I. a shilling was given ; which was ad- 
vanced to half-a-crown at those of Charles 
II, and James II. At King William's 
and Queen Anne’s it was a crown; and 
at George I. it was seen by many for the 
same price. At George II. some gave 
half-a-guinea, but that was thought 
vastly extravagant. How different was 
the case at the coronation of his succes- 
sor, his late Majesty George the Third ! 
The front seats in the gallery of West- 
minster Abbey were let at ten guineas 
each; and those in commodious houses 
along the line of procession at no less 
prices. The prices in the ordinary houses, 
were from five guineas to one guinea, so 
that one little house in Coronation-row, 
after the scaffolding was paid for, cleared 
700/. and some large houses upwards of 
10002. In the Coronation Theatres, as 
they were called, being a sort of large 
booths, capable of containing from 
twelve to fifteen hundred seats, the 
prices were beyond all precedent. The 
rent of the ground on which the scaffold- 
ing was erected, was proportionably ex- 
travagant. That in the Broad Sanc- 
tuary let at three guineas and a half per 
foot, and that within the rails enclosing 
the Abbey, at five guineas. 
BILL OF FARE. 

The following is, we believe, an accu- 
rate detail of the dishes prepared for the 
late Coronation dinner. 

Hot Dishes.—160 tureens of soup—80 
of turtle—40 of rice—and 40 vermicelli. 
—160 dishes of fish—comprising 80 of 
turbot—40 of tront—40 of salmon.—160 
hot joints—including 80 of venison—40 
of roast beef, with three barons—40 of 
mutton and veal.--160 dishes of vege- 
tables, including potatoes, peas, and cau- 
liflowers.—480 sauce boats—240 of lob- 
sters— 120 butter—120 mint. 

Cold Dishes. —80 dishes of braized ham 
—80 savory pies—80 dishes of daubed 
geese, two in each—80 dishes of savory 
cakes—80 pieces of beef braized—80 
dishes of capons braized, two in each— 
1,190 side dishes of various sorts—320 
dishes of mounted pastry—320 dishes of 
small pastry—400 dishes of jellies and 
creains—160 dishes of shell fish, 80 of 
lobster and 80 of crayfish—161 dishes of 
cold roast fowls—-80 dishes of cold house- 
lamb. 

Total Quantities. —7,442 lbs. of beef— 
1,133 lbs. of veal—20,474 Ibs. of mutton 
—20 quarters of house lamb—20 legs of 
house lamb—5 saddles of lamb—55 quar- 
ters of grass lamb—160 lambs sweet breads 
—559 cow-heels—400 calves’ feet—250 
Ibs. of suet—160 geese~720 pullets and 
capons 
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eapont—1610 chickens—520 fowls for 
stock (hens)—1730 Ibs. of bacon—550 
lbs. of lard—912 Ibs. of butter—84 bun- 
dred of eggs. 

Cold dinners were also independently 
provided for the Clerks of the Kitchen, 
the Master Cooks, the Confectioners, the 
Silver Pantry, the King’s Band, the Yeo- 
men of the Guards, the Footmen, the 
Pages of the Back Stairs, the Pages of 
the Presence, the Watermen, and the at- 
tendants. 

List of the Covers laid, independent of 
those in the Hall :—The Painted Chamber 
had one cross and two long tables, with 
170 covers. The Painted Chamber was 
set apart for the Ambassadors and fo- 
reigners of distinction.—In the old House 
of Lords there were also three tables, and 
the accommodations were also on a large 
scale, for there were 140 covers provided. 
—lIn the apartments known by the names 
of the Members’ dining rooms, there were 
furnished 48 covers; the Court of Exche- 
quer 200 covers ; Common Pleas 36 co- 
vers; Judges’ Room, Exchequer Court, 
22 covers; Exchequer Chamber 70 co- 
vers ; Judges’ room, Common Pleas, 35 
covers; Judges and Treasurer’s room, 
King’s Bench, 50 covers; matted Gal- 
lery, 60 covers; Library (common) 20 
covers ; Committee Room, No. 1, 35 co- 
vers; No, 3, 25 covers; No. 5, 36 co- 
vers; No. 4, 28 covers; Nos. 10, 11, 12, 
&c. upwards of 150 covers; in Mr. Ley’s 
house, 50 covers. 

All the extra stock of provisions was 
given, by his Majesty’s order, to the poor 
of St. Margaret’s. 

Wines. —Champagne, 100 dozen—Bur- 
gundy, 20 dozen—Ciaret, upwards of 200 
dozen—Hock, 50 dozen—Moselle, 50 
dozen— Madeira, 50 dozen—Sherry and 
Port, about 350 dozen—Iced Punch, 100 
gallons. 

Ale and Beer.—To the amount of about 
100 barrels. 

The Dinner Porcelaine, &c.—6794 din- 
ner plates, 1406 soup plates, 1499 dessert 
plates, 288 large ale and beer pitchers. 

Table Linen, &c.—240 yards of ele. 
gant damask table cloths for the Hall, 
and little less than 1000 yards more laid 
on the tables in the different rooms; and 
upwards of 150 dozen of damask nap- 
kins used at the different tables, besides 
nearly half that quantity for waiters, 
knife-cloths, &c. 


CORONATION AMUSEMENTS. 


A brig of war of 10 guns was moored 
nearly opposite to Norfolk-treet, Strand, 
on Wednesday. On Thursday she was 
adorned, from stem to stern, with the co- 
lours of all nations, and fired salutes, at 
intervals, from an early hour in the morn- 
ing. A number of man of war’s barges 
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were moored near, from which rockets were 
fired in the evening. 

About one o’clock in the day Mr. Green 
went up in a splendid balloon, from an in- 
closure near the basin in the Green Park, 
The balloon was emblazoned with heraldic 
emblems of His Majesty’s arms, and other 
appropriate ornaments, and inscribed on 
the lower part, in large gold letters, 
**George IV. Royal Coronation Balloon.” 
There was appended to it a beautiful boat, 
displaying at the bow a flag bearing His 
Majesty’s arms, and atthe stern an English 
jack. It rose with a slight inclination to- 
wards the north, and from the fineness of 
the day, remained visible upwards of half 
an hour, 

In Hyde Park a boat-race took place a 
little before two o’clock, on the Serpentine 
River. Upon this occasion four boats 
started, and were obliged to double a stand- 
ard, erected at either extremity of the ri- 
ver, twice. The race was won by about 
two lengths of the winner’s boat. The river 
was covered with boats filled with ladies 
and gentlemen regaling themselves upon 
the water; and its banks lined by car- 
riages and well-dressed persons, who ap- 
peared to derive much enjoyment from the 
scene before them. But what excited the 
greatest share of attention from the spec- 
tators was a splendid triumphal car drawa 
by two elephants, one before the other, as 
large as life, and caparisoned after the 
Eastera manner, with a young woman 
dressed as a slave seated on the back of 
each, and affecting to guide the animals 
with an iron rod. The machine was con- 
structed on a large raft, which was towed 
by three or four boats, manned with water- 
men in blue uniform. After dark, the 
appearance of the trees, illuminated by 
variegated and Chinese lamps ; a long line 
of tents lighted up in different fanciful 
modes ; swings in full motion ; the appear- 
ance of an illuminated stage, peeping over 
a clump of trees near the cascade; toge- 
ther with incessant discharges of very 
splendid rockets, flashing a glaring light 
upon the solid mass of spectators, as far as 
the eye could reach; but, above all, the 
glimpses caught throngh the foliage of the 
trees, of the tastefully illuminated waters 
of the Serpentine, formed a scene the most 
picturesque and delightful that can well 
be conceived. This beautiful piece of 
water was adorned, at one extremity, by 
an illuminated transparency, which was 
erected nearly over the cascade, represent- 
ing, amongst other things, His Majesty in 
a triumphant car, drawn by milk white 
horses ; nearly opposite to which, on the 
right bank, was a handsome lighted temple, 
surmounted by a crown. It was also illu- 
minated at the other sides; in addition to 
which, the car and elephants mentioned 
above were brilliantly lighted op with 
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lamps, which, together with those of the 
towing-boats, which were blue, had a very 
singular and pleasing effect, moving along 
the surface of the water ; and this was con- 
siderably heightened by the fantastic ap- 
pearance of ional splendid water- 
rockets, resembling the gambols of some 
fiery monster of the deep. ‘The river was, 
as in the morning, covered with boats filled 
with company. The fire-works, which 
were displayed at a short distance to the 
right of the river, were extremely magui- 
ficent, some showers of very beautiful 
rockets in particular. There were also 
discharges of rockets, to a late hour, from 
Primrose-hill. 

Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the 
Haymarket Theatres, with the Lyceum, 
and some other minor theatres, were 
opened to the public gratis, and were 
crowded to excess, 

The Public Offices, the Bank, the Royal 
Exchange, the Theatres, the houses of the 
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Ministers and Foreign Ambassadors, those 
of the Royal Tradesmen, the Club-houses, 
the East-India House, South Sea House, 
Mansion House, Guildhall, the halls of 
several Corporations, and many other 
buildings in the principal squares and 
streets, were illuminated in the evening. 
At the Admiralty, over the outer entrance 
of the building, were displayed, in letters 
of large dimensions, the words ** God save 
the King.” In the centre a large anchor, 
surmounted by a superb crown, and sup- 
ported on each side by illuminated flags, 
borne by sea-horses, On the roof of the 
building, over the outer entrance, were 
placed two grand stars, and on the top of 
the portico the royal standard. The whole 
had a most grand and brilliant appear- 
ance, 

Similar demonstrations of loyal enthusi- 
asm were manifested in ail the principal 
towas of the United Empire on this glo- 
rious day. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Mr. Owen’s Pian. 

We understand that the continued 
pressure of the Poor Laws, and the evi- 
dent inadequacy of all the remedies hither- 
to proposed in the administration of them, 
together with the hopeless and heartless 
tenor of the Report of the Agricultural 
Committee, have induced several gentle- 
men to set on foot a subscription of 
60,0002. for ascertaining the practicability 
of Mr. Owen’s plan as applied to agricul- 
ture. We subjoin an extract from the 
prospectus circulated on the occasion, aud 
shoald the plan be carried into execution, 
it will bring to a fair issue, the compara- 
tive merit and capability of the one idea of 
Mr. Owen, as contrasted with that of Mr. 
Ricardo. Mr. Hamilton of Dalzell bas 
offered for the purpose of the experiment, 
a tract of 600 acres, on the North bank of 
the river Clyde midway between Glasgow 
and Lanark. 

“ The acknowledged benefits resulting 
from the-system adopted by Mr. Robert 
Owen, in the conduct of the extensive ma- 
nafactoring establishment at New Lanark, 
evinced by the improved, moral, and re- 
ligious habits of the large population en- 
gaged in it, have induced the undersigned, 
to subscribe towards raising a fund for car- 
rying into execution a plan, which shall as- 
certain, whether the same system may not 
with equal effect be applied to agricultare, 
or agriculture and manufactures com- 
bined. The Subscribers are not to be 
eonsidered, as pledging themselves to the 
adoption or approbation of the more ge- 
neral principles promulgated by Mr, 


Owen, but deeply impressed with a sense 
of the inadequacy and baneful influence of 
the Poor Laws, they will be content, if 
they can confer on an increased portion of 
their fellow subjects, the inestimable ad- 
vantages to be derived from a practical 
adoption and diffusion of those principles 
and regulations, which render the inhabi- 
tants of New Lanark one family of moral 
and religious harmony. The Subscribers 
fee! confident, the experiment can with per- 
fect safety be tried, without exciting any of 
those prejudices or objections which have 
been urged agaiust them in late or former 
discussions. 

** Oo this basis, and with a fixed deter 
mination, that the plan shall comprise ar- 
rangements for the encouragement and 
exercise of every religious duty, the Sub- 
scribers are persuaded, that io inviting 
the attention and co-operation of the 
friends to the poor, in favour of the expe- 
riment, they will be effecting a positive 
good, as far as the immediate objects of it 
are concerned, independent of the incalcu- 
lable benefits which would attend its inde- 
finite extension if successful; in any event 
the result of the plan cannot’ but reward 
its promoters, if found incapable of exten- 
sion and confined only to a limited district ; 
where peace, order, and abundance will 
prevail ; or should a more extended appli- 
cation be the consequence, the founders will 
enjoy the conscious satisfaction of having 
been humble instruments in so good a 
work.” 

Movie Boc. The following is the sub- 
stance of a Jetter from a Gentleman at Clara 
to a friend in Athlone, dated July 4.— 
“ Thave paid daily a visit to the Moving 
Bog, and bave to inform you that there 

are 
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are upwards of 150 acres of corn fields, 
meadows, pastures and low lands covered. 
Its motion has since continued in a slow, but 
certain pace along the valley, below the 
ancient bridge of Inau, From its eruption, 
on the 26th June, it continued immoveable 
up to Saturday the 30th, when it com- 
menced to spread and raise its surface as 
described. On reaching the lands of 
Roheen, the property of A. Cox, esq. 
the entire population of this town and 
neighbourhood were again thrown into ex- 
treme confusion, by a fresh convulsion of 
its leading and terrific frout, which rolled 
the pasture lands mountains high before 
it, and pressed, with great velocity, across 
the glen towards Woodfield House, the 
seat of A. Fuller, Esq. who has, at present, 
nearly one thousand men embanking be- 
fore his dwelling, endeavouring to direct 
its course in the line of Bally boughlan. 

A widow of the name of Miller, is now 
living at Lynn, atthe great age of 117 
years, and retains all her faculties and 
senses, except sight. She has lived in the 
reigns of the four Georges, and well re- 
members the coronation of George the 
First. 

It appears by the Dock accounts of Li- 
verpool, that 534 ships, or 34,815 tons, 
mere entered that port last year, than io 
the course of the previous one. 

A few days since a haddock was caught 
by R. Dawson, a fisherman, of Hauxley, 
in Scotland; and sold with five others, for 
3d. to a neighbour; whose daughter, on 
opening it, found a gold ear-ring, to which 
a jewel was appended, in its entrails 
Mertuop OF PLAYING ON THE VIOLIN aND 

VIOLONCELLO AT THE SAME TIME. 

The followiug remarks are copied from 
the “* Edinburgh Philosophical Journal :” 

Ip Vol. IIL. p. 194, of this Journal, 
we mentioned the ingenious contrivance 
for this purpose, by Mr. James Watson, a 
blind Musician, from Dundee, Since that 
time, he has not only itmproved, but ex- 
tended the mechanism; and we had the 
pleasure of seeing it exhibited before the 
Directors of the Asylum for the Blind, to 
the satisfaction of all who were present.— 
The following agcount of the improved me- 
chanism is taken from the Third Number 
of ‘ The Caledonian Quarterly Journal :’?— 
* The stops by which he shortens the strings 
of bis violoncello have been fitted with 
more elegance and precision, additional 
springs have been added, to assist and 
relieve his leg in the operation of bowing; 
and the bow has been fastened to his foot 
by new machinery, which insures more 
powerful and steady execution. Indeed, 
the whole of this machinery is now so con- 
structed, that he cau play both instru- 
ments, for a very great length of time, 
without more fatigue than if he played 
only upon one. Nor is this all; for, by 
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the very nice and accurate application of 
mechanism, wholly invented by himself, 
he can perform upon two violoncellos at 
the same time; and the one upon which 
he plays the principal strain is so con- 
trived, as to have the power and tone of 
two, played by different performers; so 
that he may be said to play three violon- 
cellos —the principal strain upon two, and 
the bass upon a third. Nor is this compass 
limited; for the instrument upon which 
he plays the principal has a range of 64 
semi-tones, and more could be added, if 
necessary.” 
Tue Encuanrep Lyre. 

This is an ingenious invention. The 
instiument is not more than four feet long, 
and well proportioned in its form, and yet 
it produces the effect of the finest piano- 
forte, touched by the most brilliant and 
delicate finger, The tone is exquisitely 
soft, without being dull ; and what is more 
singular, there is none of the formality of 
mere mechanical execution—the accent, 
emphasis, and expression, are preserved 
with admirable spirit and accuracy. The 
Lyre, in its present state, can be made to 
perform more than fifty pieces, amongst 
which are some of considerable complica- 
tion and difficulty; and it is, we under- 
stand, capable of being much improved 
and extended in its powers, 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 
Sin W. Scorr, now Lorp Srowett. 

Among the distinguished Commoners, 
whose elevation to the Peerage graces the 
late Coronation, was the very eminent 
Judge of the Admiralty and Consistorial 
Courts, Sir William Scott, who has been 
created Baron Stowell. It is not only in 
England, but in all parts of Europe, and 
iudeed throughout the whole civilized 
world, that the ability with which Sir W. 
Scott has administered the Maritime Law 
of Nations is known and admired. The 
Judgments, which he has pronounced, on 
some of the weightiest questions of this 
nature ever submitted to individual deci- 
sion, are not only master-pieces of judicial 
eloquence and wisdom, considered sepa- 
rately, but taken together they form a code 
of unexampled consistency and perfection. 
By a singular coincidence of good fortune, 
at the period when our maritime rights 
were most violently assailed with clamour 
and sophistry, and when it became essen- 
tial to our existence as a nation, that those 
rights should be placed on the im- 
moveable basis of reasov and truth, at 
that very period was oir maritime tribu- 
nal occupied by a Judge, who, of all men 
that ever filled such a station, was the best 
qualified to perform so delicate and ardu- 
ous atask. He captivated the taste — 
clas- 
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classical beauties of his style; and he eub- 
dued the judgment by the irresistible force 
of his arguments. Such are the invaluable 
services which Sir William Scott has ren- 
dered to his country, for the last three and 
twenty years, as Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty. In the more limited, but in 
some respects not less interesting sphere 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, where he has 
presided still longer, he has displayed 
equal penetration, equal richness of mind, 
and equal elegance of language. Before 
he was a lawyer, “‘ he was a scholar, and a 
ripe and good one;” and upon this clas- 
sical foundation, it is no wonder that he 
soon erected an admirable superstructure 
both of the History and Philosophy of the 
Law. Hence that clearness and compre- 
hensiveness of legal principle, which have 
caused many of his judgments to be re- 
garded as authorities, even in foreiga 
schools and tribunals; a striking instance 
of whieh occurred in the case of Dalrymple 
against Dalrymple, where this Learned 
Judge explained the Scottish Law relating 
tothe points at issue so ably, that his 
judgment was recommended as a Text 
Book, by the Professor of that Law in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Sir William Scott is the elder brother of 
the Lord Chancellor. It would lead us too 
far from our purpose, were we to attempt 
any thing like a comparison between the 
splendid talents of these two extraordinary 
men; and we therefore only notice the 
singular felicity which has united them 
through life, in the strictest affection, and 
the most splendid reputation; has placed 
each at the head of a separate branch of 
the legal profession; and has at length 
Jed them both alike to the honour of the 
Peerage. 

The University of Oxford has for many 
years been justly proud of Sir W. Scott, as 
one of its Representatives ; but it must now 
transfer that honour to another candidate. 

We have been favoured with a copy of 
the following Address and Answer, which 
we with pleasure lay before our readers : 

** Doctors Commons, July 18, 1821. 
** My Lorn, 

“We the Proctors practising in the 
Courts in which your Lordship has so long 
presided, with so much honour to yourself 
and advantage to the publick, beg leave 
most respectfully to offer our sincere con- 
gratulations on your elevation to the Peer- 
age. 
ee Permit us to assure you, that our ad- 
miration of your splendid talents, and of 
the able manner in which you have uni- 
formly discharged the dutiés of your im- 
portant situations, and gratitude for those 
marks of kindness and attention which you 
have at all times been pleased to shew to- 
wards us, will ever remain deeply im- 
pressed upon our minds; and we earnestly 

Gsnr. Mac. July, 1821, 
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hope, that it may please the Almighty to 
grant to your Lordship many years, to 
enjoy your merited honours. 

We have the honor to be, with the great- 
est respect, my Lord, your most obedient 
and humble servants,” 

(Signed by all the Proctors.) 
“* GENTLEMEN, 

“I feel myself highly honoured and 
gratified, by the kind expression of the 
great satisfaction you receive, fromthe dis- 
tinction which has beeo graciously con- 
ferred upon me by his Majesty’s favour, 
in calling me to the House of Peers. 

** That honour, high as it ought to be 
deemed by all, and most assuredly so by 
myself, may be justly thought to derive 
an accession of value in estimation, from 
its being so appreciated by those who have 
witnessed so large a portion of my publick 
life, and have been, during that time, the 
daily and attentive spectators of the man- 
aer io which duties highly important in 
themselves, and occasionally more so in 
their public consequences, have been usu- 
ally executed. 

“ It adds very sensibly to the satisfac- 
tion I receive from such a testimony given 
to my publick conduct, that you accom- 
pany it with a signification of your favour- 
able acceptance of my personal behaviour 
towards yourselves, in all the intercourse 
to which the business of the Profession has 
mutually introduced us. And I trust it 
will not derogate at all from the feelings 
you express upon that ground to be in- 
formed, that I have ever been led to that 
style of conduct equally by judgment and 
inclination. I have the honour to remain, 
gentlemen, your friend and servant, 

Srowstt. 

Grafton Street, July 20, 1821.” 


The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the state of Lon- 
don Bridge, recommends ap application 
being made next Session for a new bridge 
to be erected of five arches on the present 
site, or as near to it as possible, The ex- 
pense they consider may be defrayed with- 
out any toll; the Bridge-House Estates 
having 112,000/. in hand, besides a rental 
of 25,000/. per annum. 

The public will hear with much satisfac- 
tion, that av Act of Parliament has passed 
introducing important regulations with re- 
spect to the attendance of Jurors at the 
Assizes. The Act gives a power to the 
Judges of Assize to direct the Sheriff to em- 
pannel not more than 144 Jurors, or such 
lesser nnmber as the Judges think fit, to 
serve indiscriminately on the criminal and 
civil side; and to divide such Jurors 
equally into two sets, one of which shall 
attend and serve for so many days, at the 
beginning of the Assizes, as the Judges 
may direct—and the other during the resi- 

due 
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due of the same Assiaes. When the Ju- 
rors are summoned, they will have notice 
whether they are in the first or second set, 
and at what time their attendance will be 
required. 

Orders are sent out to Sir Hudson Lowe 
to retain possession of the Island of Ascen- 
sion. 

A few days ago a 50/. bank-note, which 
was issued eighiy years ago, was paid into 
the Bank of England. Had it been put 
out at compound interest, when first is 
sued, by this time it would have amounted 
tonearly 2740/. 

The Royal Naval Asylum has been in- 
corporated with the establishment of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

The maximum temperature of the air in 
June was only 74 deg., the same as it was 
on the 28th of April last; so that we were 
then two deg. short of summer heat.—It is 
an interesting fact, that on the first of the 
dog days there was ice on the ponds in the 
metropolis. 


SUMMER CIRCUITS for 1821. 


Oxford—Sir C.Abbott, Kat. C. J.; the Hon. 
Mr. Baron Garrow: Abingdon, Aug. 1. 
Oxford, Aug. 4. Worcester and City, 
Aug. 8. Gloucester and City, Aug. 11. 
Monmouth, Aug. 18. Hereford, Aug. 
@1. Shrewsbury, 28. Stafford, Sept. 1. 

Norfolk—Sir R. Dallas, Kt. C. J.; the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Richardson: Buckingham, 
July 50. Bedford, Aug. 2. Huntingdon, 
Aug. 4. Cambridge, Aug. 6. Bury 
St. Edmund’s, Aug. 9. Norwich and 
City, Aug. 13. 

Midland—Sir R. Richards, Kot. C. B.; the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Park: Northampton, 
July 31, Oakham, Aug. 3, Lincoln and 
City, Aug. 4. Nottingham and Town, 
Aug. 9. Derby, Aug. 11. Leicester 
and Borough, Aug. 15. Coventry and 
Warwick, Aug. 18. 

Western—The Hon. Mr, Baron Graham ; 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Best : Winchester, 
July 30. New Sarum, Aug. 4. Dor- 
chester, Aug. 8. Exeter and City, Aug. 
11, Bodmin, Aug. 20. Bridgewater, 
Aug. 25. Bristol, Sept. 3. 

Home—The Hon. Mr. Baron Wood; the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Burrough: Hertfurd, 
Aug. 2. Chelmsford, Aug. 6. Maid- 
stone, Aug. 13, Lewes, Aug.18. Croy- 
don, Aug. 23. 

Northern—The Hon. Mr. Justice Bayley ; 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Holroyd: York 
and City, Aug. 4. Durham, Aug. 158. 
Newcastle and Town. Carlisle, Aug. 30. 
Appleby, Sept. 5. Lancaster, Sept. 1. 


Monday, July 2. 

A meeting of the proprietors of Drury- 
Jane Theatre was held; at which the Re- 
port of the Sub-Committee was read; by 
which it appears, that the theatre at pre- 
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sent stands less incambered by 48,0001. 
than it did two years since. 

In the Court of King’s Beach, W. Floyer, 
esq. convicted of certam publications 
against Sir Robert Peel, arising out of an 
election contest for the borough of Tam- 
worth, was sentenced to be imprisoned for 
three months in the King's Bench prison ; 
fined 1,000/. ; and to find sureties for five 
years, himself in 2,0002. and two others 
in 1,000, each. 

Tuesday, July 3. 

The Lord Mayor held a Court of Alder- 
men, at Guildhall, which was numerously 
attended. His Lordship reported the 
election of Anthony Brown, esq. as Alder- 
man of the Ward of Billingsgate, in the 
room of Sir William Leighton, kot, re- 
signed; and Mr. Brown, attending, was 
introduced to the Court by several of the 
inhabitants of the “ward, and took the 
usual oaths and his seat. 

Wednesday, July 4. 

The new Haymarket Theatre was opened 
for the first performance: at a very early 
hour it was filled in every part. The new 
theatre possesses two tiers of front boxes 
(being one more than in the o!d house), 
besides two rows of side boxes, The front 
of each of the boxes projects and forms a 
pannel, ornamented witb a light gilt frame- 
work over a pink ground, which very suc- 
cessfully imitates the appearance of pivk 
Persian. On the ceiling is an allegorical 
representation of Morning, as Apollo in 
the chariot of the Sun, attended by Ze- 
phyr, appearing in the horizon; while on 
the opposite quarter, Cynthia, or Night, is 
seen retiring from his presence beneath 
her starry mantle. ‘The ornaments which 
encircle the design are composed of four 
groupes of Cupids, bearing emblematic 
trophies of the different seasons. On the 
proscenium are various figures and embel- 
lishments correspondent with those upon 
the ceiling. The new drop-scene repre- 
sents on the left hand of the audience the 
entrance of a temple of the Composite or- 
der, richly ornamented with basso relievos, 
and supposed to be dedicated to Apollo. 
The statues of Thalia and Melpomene 
surmount the principal entrance. On the 
right hand is an altar dedicated to Beauty, 
and flowers and ornaments allusive to the 
costumes of Bacchantes are also introduced. 
The era of the new building, as well as of 
the new and glorious reign of the present 
Monarch, are alluded to by the ‘Pemple of 
the Muses, illumined by the glory of the 
rising Sun, that spreads his beams over 
the whole scene, 

Thursday, July 5. 

Sailed from Deptford His Majesty’s Ship 
Adventure, Captain W.H. Smyth ; stopped 
at Sheerness, where she will be paid, and 
sail immediately for the Mediterranean, 
on an extensive survey of the Coast of 

North 
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North Africa. —-We understand Admiral 

Sir Isaac Coffin goes out passenger to 

Make, for the benefit of his health. 
Friday, July 20. 

A Wardmote was held in the Tower 
Ward, to elect a successor to the Alder- 
manic gown, vacant by the removal of Sir 
William Curtis to Bridge Without ; when 
Matthias Prime Lucas, esq. was anani- 
mously elected. 

Wednesday, July 25. 

His Majesty held a Levee at his Palace 
in Pall-Mall, which, probably, for splen- 
dour, has been never exceeded. It being 
so soon after the Coronation, nearly all the 
Governments of Europe are doubly repre- 
sented at our Court, besides the number of 
foreign Princes and persons of distinction, 
and their suites, who have arrived for that 
purpose. The numbers present were esti- 
mated at near 2000; there were 1,700 
counted, and the company came in such 
crowds from half-past one till between four 
and five o’ciock, that it baffled all attempts 
to proceed in counting further. The Life 
Guards were dressed in armour, after the 
style of cuirassiers; two of these corps 
were stationed in the Grand Hall. The 
King entered the State Apartments soon 
after the appointed time, and proceeded to 
receive the complimentary congratulations 
of the Foreign Princes, the Ambassadors, 
the Cabinet Ministers, the great Officers 
of State, and others who have the privilege 
of the entrée. His Majesty then proceeded 
to his general Levee Room, additionally 
attended by the corps of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners. 


Thursday, July 26. 
His Majesty held the first Drawing-room 


since his Coronation, at Buckingham 
House, where he arrived at twelve o’clock, 
escorted by a party of the Oxford Blues, 
en cuirassier, from his Palace in Pall-mall. 
The Duke of York, Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence, the Duchess of Kent, Princesses 
Augusta, and Sophia of Gloucester, all fol- 
lowed in full state, escorted by military. His 
Majesty was dressed in a field-marshal’s 
uniform, decorated with all the splendid or- 
ders belonging to him; and after giving some 
private audiences, at two o’clock proceeded 
to the entrée room, where the Great Offi- 
cers of State, Cabinet Ministers, the Fo- 
reign Ambassadors and Plenipotentiaries, 
were assembled. Afterwards, near the 
throne, his Majesty received the congratu- 
lations of the extremely-numerous and 
splendidly-dressed assemblage of both 
sexes. His Majesty appeared in excelleut 
health, and received with the greatest con- 
descension the numerous personages who 
were presented to him. The dresses of the 
Prince and Princess Esterhazy were deco- 
rated with an astonishing profusion of 
jewels, and had a most splendid appear- 
ance; indeed, nothing could exceed the 
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diamonds and feathers which decorated the 
elegant assembiage. 

Tue Quarrer’s Revenve.—The follow- 
ing is the official account of the Revenue 
for the quarter ended on the 5th : — 

Sth July, 5th Joly, 
1820. 1821. 
Customs........0+...1,882,646 1,898,699 
Excise ...,+ 6,298,810 
Stamps. .....00- 1,518,493 
Post Office 318,000 
Assessed Taxes 2,328,040 
Tend Tas ccccccccocee 445,366 
Miscellaneous. ...... 64.972 


oveeeel 581,445 
352,000 
2,343,380 
440,744 
59,249 





£.13,280,273 12,872,380 

Upon comparing it with the corresponding 

quarter last year, there is an apparent de- 

ficiency of 407,0001.; but two sums, 
amounting to above 214,000/. are to be 
deducted from it, leaving the real defi- 

ciency net quite 194,000/, 

Friday, July 27. 

Amount of Duty paid by the different Fire 
Iasurance Companies of London, from 
Christmas 1820 to Lady-day 1821. 

Office. Duty paid. 

Bem cevecverresoorrerescccceseehsahOGs 8 

PHEENIZ. ...cceseveceeedeeeeeesee 20,769 15 

Royal Exchange..........+...12,462 19 

County « .ccccccceeee ecvececere 11,931 16 

BeRBGE cccccessecsveccsestsl +++ 10,646 

Globe. ........0c0006 wececsceseccs 9,900 

Albion ......... Goccccccccbeoe sees 4,805 

Eagle. ..... evceccecescceccece cove 4,791 

AUAB « vercovscc-coccccccoccrcvcee 4,077 

British........ eccccecccoccococee 

Hope... soeseeceee 4,086 

RIOR ccccccrececccreccvcovecee + 4,015 

Hand-in-Hand........ 

Westminster..........+. oveccese 


CwrorrKrrKH GOP UOKDW 


£.136,369 13 6 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Drvray Lane Tueatre. 

July 2. The Spectre Bridegroom ; or, A 
Ghost in Spite of himself. Au Afterpiece 
that has been very successful. 

HayYMARKET Turaras. 

July 4. Peter and Paul; or, Love in a 
Vineyard. A petite Opera in two Acts 
(from the French) ; acted but two nights, 

Lycsum—Enc isu Orsra Houss. 

July 5. Love's Dream, a musical piece. 
Sprightly, and excellently acted. Has had 
a great run. 

July 14. Two Pence, a Farce. With 
much merit, it bad some defects; but has 
kept its ground ever since. 

July 19. A Squeeze to the Coronation, 
a temporary trifle, but as well received as 
it was designed. 

PRO- 
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Gazetts Promotions, &c. 

July 3. This Gazette contains a per- 
mission to the 23d Regiment of Foot to bear 
on their colours and appointments the 
words ‘* Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Pyrennees, Nivelle, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse ;” and the 7ist Regiment, the word 
** Hindostan.” 

Ist Ceylon Regt.—Brevet Major Fraser 
to be Major. 

July I. His Majesty has granted to 
John Baron Eldon the dignities of Viscount 
and Earl; by the names, styles, and titles 
of Viscount Encombe and Ear! of Eldon. 

Lord Gwydyr swornof the Privy Council. 

July 10. 8th Light Dragoons—Major 
Sir H. Floyd, bart. to be Major. 

11th Ditto—Major Brutton to be Major. 

13th Foot—Major Sale to be Major. 

July 14. Earl of Aylesbury to be Vis- 
count Savernake, Earl Bruce, and Marquis 
of Aylesbury ; Visc. Falmouth, to be Earl 
of Falmouth; Visc. Curzon, to be Earl 
Howe; Baron Somers, to be Earl Somers ; 
Baron Rous, to be Viscount Dunwich, and 
Earl of Stradbroke.—The following Irish 
and Scotch Peers to be Peers of the United 
Kingdom: Earl of Dououghmore, to be 
Viscount Hutchinson ; Marquis of Lothian, 
to be Baron Ker; Marquis of Conyng- 
ham, to be Baron Minster; Earl of Or- 
monde, to be Baron Ormonde; Earl of 
Wemyss and March, to be Baron Wemyss ; 
Earl of Roden,to be Baron Clanbrassil ; Earl 
of Kingston, to be Baron Kingston ; Earl 
of Longford, to be Baron Silchester.—The 
following are raised to the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, viz. : Lord James Mur- 
ray, to be Baron Glenlyon; the Right 
Hon. W. W. Pole, to be Baron Marybo- 
rough ; the Right Hon, John Foster, to be 
Baron Oriel; Sir Wm. Scott, to be Baron 


Stowell ; Sir T. H. Liddle, to be Baron Ra- 
vensworth; T. Cholmondeley, esq. to be 
Baron Delamere ; C. W. Forester, esq. to 
be Baron Forester; and Lady Mary Ger- 
trude Strutt, to be Baroness Rayleigh. 

49th Foot—Capt. Hutchinson, from the 
64th, to be Major. 

83d—Major Bunbury, from the 49th, to 
be Lieut.-colonel. 

July 17. 90th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-co- 
lone! the Hon. H. B. Lygon, from the Ist 
Life Guards, to be Lieut.-colonel. 

Brevet.—Major G. Gorrequer, of the 
18th foot, to be a Lieut.-colonel; and 
Capt. W. Crokat, of the 20th Foot, to be a 
Major in the Army. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

July V1. Carmarthen—Jobn Jones, esq. 
vice Hon. J, F. Campbell (now Ld, Cawdor), 

Kinsale—Rear Admiral Sir J. Rowley, 
bart. vice Coussmaker, deceased. 


EccigsiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. Henry Gwyther, Yardley V. Wore 
cestershire. 

Rev. G. Chard, Blandford V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. V. Stewart, Gilston R. Herts, 
vice Gibson, resigned. 

Rev. J. T. Nottidge, M.A. St. Helen and 
St. Clement RR. Ipswich, 

Rev. Henry Bishop, Crettingham V. Suff, 

Rev. Isham Case, Quarrington R, in 
Lincolashire. 

Rev, James Rudge, D.D. F.R.S. Lectu- 
rer of St. Sepulchre, London and Middlesex, 

Rev. J. Sampson, B.D. Halstead RK. Kent. 


Civit Promotion.” 
Thomas Courtenay Warner, esq. elected 
Treausurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. 


BIRTHS. 


July 3. At Denne Park, the Lady of 
Edward Bligh, esq. a daughter.—4. At 
Kentish Town, Mrs. Spry, of Charter- 
House-square, a daughter, being her 14th 
child, and 10th living.—6. At ber father’s, 
at Hampstead, the wife of J. B, Nichols, 
esq. of Parliament-street, a daughter.— 
The wife of Col. Gwynne, of Glanbran 
Park, Carmarthenshire, a son.—7. In Al- 
bemarle-street, the Countess of Lusi, a 
daughter.—10, In Bedford-square, the wife 
of Andrew Spottiswoode, esq. a daughter. 


—14. At Erriviatt, co. Denbigh, North 
Wales, the wife of Lieut.-col. Foulkes, of 
the Royal Denbigh Militia, a son.—15, 
Hon. Mrs. Newnham Collingwood, a dau. 

Lately. At Remenham Lodge, near 
Henley-upon-Thames, the wife of Edward 
Gardiner, esq. a daughter.—At St. Leo- 
nard’s, Essex, the wife of Capt. Kortright, 
Coldstream Guards, a son.—The wife of 
Mr. Dixie, comb-maker, of St. Neot’s, 
three children, all likely to do well, com- 
pleting the round number of twenty children. 


A 


MARRIAGES. 


” June4. At Yardley, Herts, the Rev, 
James Camper Wright, M.A. rector of 
Walkern, Herts, to Maria only daughter 
of William Ogle Wallace Ogle, esq. of 
Causey Park, Northumberland. 


21. Col. Sir Wm. Williams, K.C. B. 13th 
reg. inf. to the dau, of Marcus §, Hill, esq. 
At Salisbury, Joseph Cholmondeley, esq. 
of Hatton Garden, an eminent su , &e. 
to Miss Mary Smitb, of Milford Hall, Salisb. 
26. The 
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26, The Rev. Wm. T. P. Brymer, rec- 
tor of Chariton Mackerell, to Jane-Anne, 
daughter of T. Wilkinson, esq. of Bath. 

27. William, son of John Lintott, esq. 
of Trotton, Sussex, to Martha, daughter of 
Mr. Mears, of Sheep, Hants. 

Rev. J. Cheap, rector of Wimpole, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Mary, daughter of the late 
R. Simpson, esq. of York. 

28. John Maxwell Logan, esq. of Fin- 
galton, Renfrewshire, to the widow of the 
late Hugh Cathcart, esq. 

29. George Warren, esq. of Greenwich, 
surgeon, to Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
R. D. Churchill, of Blickling, Norfolk. 

James Holmes, esq. of Montagu-street, 
Russell-square, to Miss Roberts, of Har- 
tow Weald. 

Herbert Barrett Curteis, esq. son of 
EB. J. Curteis, esq. M.P. for Sussex, to 
Caroline Sarah, daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Mascall, esq. of Peasmarsh Place, 
Sussex, and Ashford, Kent. 

30. Charles, son of Sir Wm. Weller 
Pepys, bart. to Caroline Elizabeth, dau. of 
Wm. Wingfield, esq. of Lincoln’s Ino. 

Lately. Thomas, son of the late Sir 
George Duubar, bart. to Clementina, dau. 
of Samuel John Symons Trickey, esq. of 
Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

July 2. Samuel Harris, esq. surgeon, of 
Reading, Berks,toMissBirch, of Caversham. 

Col. Hugh Baillie, of Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square, to Mary, daughter of 
the late Thomas Smith, esq. of Castleton 
Hall, Lancashire. 

H. Smithson, esq. to Mrs, Anne Tate, 
both of Radclive, near Buckingham. 

William Hammond, esq. of Whetstone, 
to Anne, daughter of George Randell, esq. 
of Totteridge. 

3. John Sargeaunt, esq. of Coleshill, 
Herts. to Miss Steede, of Orchard-street, 

The Rev. Wm. Jones, to Letitia Sarah, 
daughter of Thomas Lyne, esq. of the 
Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

Henry Tennant, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law, and Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, son of George Tennant, esq. 
of Russell-square, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Boone Roupell, esq. of Great 
Ormond-street. 

At Paris, Chas. Robert King Dallas, 
esq. of Jamaica, late of the 32d regiment, 
to Julia Maria, daughter of Rob. Charles 
Dallas, esq. of St. Adnesse, in Normandy, 
and of Jamaica. 

R. Else, esq. solicitor, of Bath, to Eliza 
Felicia, dau. of the late C. Street, esq. 

T. A. Jessop, esq. of Waltham Abbey, 
Essex, to Mrs. Pughe. 

Rev. W. A. Hammond, rector of Kirby- 
cum-Asgarby, Lincolnshire, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of late Sir T. Rich, bart. of Sunning. 

Rev. Edw. Williams, of St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. to Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
J. Charington, esq. of Mile End, Middlesex. 


Marruges. 
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4. Samuel George, son of Samuel Smith, 
esq. M. P. of Woodhall Park, Herts, to 
Eugenia, daughter of the Rev. Rob. Chat- 
field, vicar of Chatteris. 

Edward Frowd, esq. B.A. of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Louisa, daughter of James 
Sioper, esq. of Bath, 

Wm. Tait, esq. of Edmonton, to Miss 
Margaret Cock. 

5. At Monteath, by special licence, Sir 
Wm. Elford, bart. of Bickham near Ply- 
mouth, to Mrs, Walrond, of Manadon, 
relict of Col. Walrond. 

The Rev. Samuel Young Seagrave, vicar 
of Tysoe, Warwickshire, to Henrietta, dau. 
of Edward Tooke, esq. of Wakefield. 

7. C. Dalton Grace, esq. to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Thomas Baynton, esq. 
of Clifton. 

Wnm.-Innes, son of the late Nicholas 
Pocock, esq. of Great George-street, West- 
minster, to Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Wilson, esq. of Ives Place, Maidenhead. 

8. Godfrey Thornton, esq. of the Grena- 
dier Guards, son of Stephen Thornton, esq. 
of Moggerbanger-house, Bedfordshire, to 
Susanna, daughter of the late Joha Dixon, 
esq. of Cecil Lodge, Hertfordshire. 

9. Rev. Horatio Dashwood, rector of 
Caister, to the daughter of Wm. Warren, 
esq. of Caister Hall, near Norwich, 

James Vaughan, esq. to Eliza, dau. of 
Joseph Hone, esq. of Dublin. 

10. William Lutener, esq. of Newton, 
Montgomeryshire, to Eliza, dau. of Edw. 
Hughes, esq. of Shrewsbury. 

11. Lieut.-colonel Reeve, Grenadier 
Guards, of Leadenbam, Lincolnshire, to 
the Right Hon. Lady Susan Sherard. 

12. Laurence Desborough, esq. of Fur- 
nival’s Inn, to Frances, daughter of John 
Harris, esq. of Clapham. 

Mr. Jobo Atkinson, jun. of Goswell- 
street, to Elizabeth, dau, of W. Smith, esq. 
of Tufnell Place, Islington. 

14. At Broadwater, near Worthing, 
Thomas Driver, M.D. of Grosvenor-place, 
to Marianne, youngest daughter of Tho- 
mas Dorrien, esq. of Haresfoot, Herts, and 
niece of the Countess of Macclesfield. 

16. Capt. Hyde Parker, R. N. to Caro- 
line, da. of late Sir Fred. Morton Eden, bart, 

17. Wm. Samuel, son of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Best, to Jane, dau. of the late Wm, 
Thoytes,esq. of Sulhampstead- house, Berks. 

Rev. Baden Powell, A.M, vicar of Plume 
stead, to Eliza, dau. of V. F. Rivaz, esq. ; 
also, Francis, son of the above V. F, Rivaz, 
esq. of Upper Clapton, to Maria, dau. of 
the late Rev. Francis Cliftan, of Alver- 
stoke, Hants, Rector of Eastwell, and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, 

18. Geo. Birch, esq. to Eliz. dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Greenlaw, both of Blackheath. 

27. At Chichester, Thos. Wheelwright, 
esq. of Falcon-sq. London, to Eliz. dau, of 
Wa. Ridge, esq. of the former city. 
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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

May 5. AtSt. Helena, of a lingering 
illness, which had confined him to his 
bed for upwards of forty days, Napoleon 
Buonaparte. He desired that after his 
death his body should be opened, as he 
suspected he was dying of the same dis- 
ease which had killed his father—a can- 
cer in the stomach. 

He lay in state three days, at the par- 
ticular wish of the French people, who 
behaved to all visitors with much affa- 
bility, amounting to condescension. The 
body was opened ; the stomach was the 
entire seat of the disease—a cancer, or a 
schirrous state of that organ. The-dis- 
ease must have caused great pain, and 
appeared to have been of considerable 
standing. It was remarked before his 
death, that for more than nine days he 
had refused all nourishment, which was 
supposed to proceed from resignation or 
obstinacy ; but the diseased state of the 
stomach fully accounts for it. 

The body was laid out on a bed ina 
room of the middling size, hung with 
black and well lighted up. He was 
dressed in full Field-Marshal’s uniform ; 
that said to have been worn by him at 
the battle of Marengo. His person 
seemed small, and rather diminutive 
(exact height five feet seven inches) ; 
but the finenes of the countenance much 
exceeded expectation. The face ap- 
peared to be large, compared with the 
body ; the features pleasing and ex- 
tremely regular, still retaining a half- 
formed smile; and must have been 
truly imposing, when enlivened by a pe- 
netrating pair of eyes. His skin was 
perfectly sallow, which seemed to be its 
natural colour. 

The .garden was laid out in the most 
fanciful manner; an astonisbing variety 
being contained in a very small space, 

Buonaparte died on Saturday, and the 
funeral took place the following Wednes- 
day, at 12 o’clock. A grand procession 
was formed of the officers, soldiers, and 
marines; which, altogether, made a 
very striking exhibition. The troops 
were drawn up two men deep on the 
road side, out of Longwood gates; each 
man resting the point of bis musket on 
Ais foot, with the left band on its butt ; 
and the left cheek leaning on his hand 
in a mournful position; the band sta- 
tioned at the head of each corps playing 
a dead march. 

He was buried at the bead of Rupert’s 
Valley, about half way between James’ 
Town and Longwood, under the shade 
of a large willow-tree, near a small 


spring well, the water in which is both 
good and pleasant.—For some years past 
he had water carried to him daily from 
this well, in two silver tankards which 
he brought from Moscow. Some years 
since, when visiting this well, in com- 
pany with Madame Bertrand, he said, if 
the British Government buried him on 
St. Helena, he wished this to be the spot. 
It is certainly a very retired pretty situa- 
tion, surrounded by high hills in the 
form of an amphitheatre, the public road 
to Longwood leading along the top of 
the ridge. 

After letting the coffin into the grave, 
three vollies from 11 field pieces were 
fired, and the flag-ship also fired 25 mi- 
nute guns. The Catholic priest per- 
formed the ceremony after the rites of 
the Romish Church. 

The grave was 10 feet long, 10 deep, 
and five wide ; the bottom happened to 
be solid rock, in which a space was cut 
to receive the coffin ; the sides and ends 
of the grave were each walled in with 
one large Portland flag, and three large 
flags were put immediately over the 
coffin, and fastened down with iron bars 
and lead, beside Roman cement. The 
top of the grave is elevated about eight 
inches above the surface of the ground, 
and covered over with three rough slates. 

We cannot possibly enter into the de- 
tails of Buonaparte’s extraordinary life, 
as they would occupy volumes; and his 
astonishing achievements having been so 
often before the Publick, in so many 
different shapes, the task may be alto- 
gether unnecessary. We must content 
ourselves with briefly adverting to the 
character of this enterprising hero. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, once the terror 
and the scourge of Europe, is now no 
more. He was the inveterate enemy of 
this country, it is true ; but he paid the 
full forfeit ; and if he did us much injury 
by bis hostility, it was also the means of 
calling forth so many energies, and pro- 
ducing such a display of patriotism on 
the part of the country, that it may be 
fairly doubted, whether he served or in- 
jured us most by his enmity. But he is 
dead; and the hatred which he excited 
when alive is buried in the grave which 
encloses his remains. Whatever sball 
be said of him henceforth will not be 
marked by vindictive feelings ; an excep- 
tion may occur here and there: but the 
generous and high-minded will mark it 
with indignation. The towering height 
to which he ascended ; the self-posses- 
sion which he displayed during his me- 
teor-like ascent ; the humble level —- 
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which he darted; and the presence of 
mind, or rather perfect ease, which he 
displayed, when he alighted on that 
narrow and giddy summit, evidently 
proved that bis genius was of the eagle 
kind. He rose by the natural strength 
of his wings ; and when he soared at a 
vast distance above the ordinary region 
of humanity—in that keen air, where 
mortals can scarcely breathe—it was 
plain that he was in a congenial element. 
But if he had powers more than mortal, 
he wanted the amiable qualities of 
human nature—bhe neither loved nor 
pitied—he took no part in their feelings ; 
and he never stopped a moment to con- 
sider, when he was rushing upon one of 
those enterprizes which astonished the 
world by their grandeur, and by the ra- 
pidity with which they were executed, 
what mischief he might occasion in con- 
sequence. He was apparently unmoved 
by human sufferings, and he probably 
participated as little in theirjoys. This 
insensibility was one of the causes of 
his wonderful s@ccess; and it was, no 
doubt, one of the reasons of his rapid 
descent. He had nothing to arrest him 
in his ascent. Pleasure called to him 
in vain to stop and refresh himself in one 
of her bowers, whilst he was bounding 
up the steep and rugged hill of ambition. 
The Charities implored him to no pur- 
pose to check his furious pace; and 
when we consider the natural strength 
of his genius, without any thing to im- 
pede it in its course, we are not asto- 
nished at the height to which he mount- 
ed, Yet he could act the part of a man 
of feeling when he pleased; but the ex- 
hibition had always a theatrical appear- 
ance and effect. He also never had, 
perhaps, a real friend; and as he never 
felt sympathy, he never inspired it. He 
commanded admiration ; he inspired the 
greatest zeal in his service; he con- 
troled the minds of his adherents; and 
he exercised an empire over them, which 
was in reality astonishing, and almost 
unparalleled. But he created no attach- 
ment; and the noble fidelity, which 
some of his followers shewed to bim in 
his adversity, was the homage which a 
mind like his could exact from generous 
natures; but it was not affection, As 
to his military talents, they are so deeply 
engraved in the brazen tablet of fame, 
that it would show less stupidity, than 
the envy of a base spirit, to deny them. 
Rut it was in his capacity of Ruler, that 
the hardness of his character chiefly dis- 
played itself. There his solitary nature 
was most conspicuous. With a eapacity 
for government of the highest order ; 
with a command over the vast resources 
of the Empire which he had formed, 
greater than Sovereign ever possessed ; 
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with an activity that never reposed ; yet 
he did nothing for the hapehtiers “of 
France; and even the monuments of 
his reign, which were solely erected to 
his own pride, do not at all correspond 
with the resources which_he had at his 
disposal. The Nation, instead of being 
raised by him, was depressed by his 
genius—the lofty sentiment was crushed; 
the pride of individuality was extinguish- 
ed; and the spirit, though not the 
harshness, of eastern despotism was dis- 
played in his Government. From his 
elevated throne he looked down only 
upon crouching slaves. He conferred 
upon them titles and honours and digni- 
ties; but they were badges of servitude, 
or the rewards of having ministered to 
his glory ; but they conferred no real 
dignity of mind; they imparted no con-> 
scious pride; and they served only by 
their decorations and wealth to swell 
the pomp of his Court. In this respect 
Buonaparte has not the least claim to 
human respect. The principle of his 
Government was selfishness ; and we are 
compelled to say, whilst we are disposed 
to do ample justice to his extraordinary 
genius, that he did not make use of it in 
such a manner as ought to give him a 
title to the respect and gratitude of man- 
kind.—We cannot conclude this article 
without recommending his faithful fol- 
lowers to the generosity of the British 
Government; and we hope that such 
honours will be paid to his remains, as 
will prove to posterity that no vindictive 
feelings, but regard alone for the repose 
of the world, imposed upon this coun- 
try the policy of detaining Lim a captive. 

Extract of a private letter from Paris, 
dated July 2.—“ Never has there been 
a more striking instance of the insub- 
stantiality and worthlessness of popular 
affection than the effect (or rather no 
effect) produced by the account of Buo- 
naparte’s death here.—The people who, 
but a few years back, either trembled 
befure him in fear, or hailed his appear- 
ance with shouts of enthusiasm, now 
listen to the narrative of his death with 
an absence of emotion nearly amounting 
to complete apathy ; they even scarcely 
take the trouble of expressing their sur- 
prise on the occasion; and the prin- 
cipal and almost only remark on the 
circumstance is, that he should not 
have gone to die at St. Helena, but 
ought to have died, as he lived, an 
Emperor, at Waterloo.” 


Lorp Tyrawty. 

June 15. At Castlelacken, county of 
Mayo, in his 74th year, the Right Hon. 
James Cuff, Baron Tyrawly of Balline- 
robe, county of Mayo, so created Nov. 7, 
1797, a privy councillor in Ireland, a 

governor 
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sarily led to the most extensive practice, 
and highest honours in his profession, 
on his return to England, where he was 
admitted a member of the Royal Society ; 
and in 1780 he read the Gulston lecture, 


governor of the county of Mayo, a trustee 
of the linen manufacture, a governor of 
the Royal Hospital near Kilmainham, &c. 
He was the eldest son of James Cuff, Esq. 
by Elizabeth, sister to Arthur Gore, Earl 
of Arran; and before he was created a 
Peer, was Knight of the Shire for Mayo 
in the Irish Parliament. He married 
April 28, 1770, the only daughter of 
Richard Levinge, of Calverstown in 
Kildare, Esq. by Mary, daughter of 
Lord Chief Justice Marlay ; and by this 
lady = died in 1808) had issue only 
two daughters, whe died before their 
parents. 

His Lordship married, secondly, Miss 
Wewitzer, whom he also survived, and 
by whom he had issue, Colonel James 
Cuff, M. P. for Tralee, and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of the county of Mayo, who suc- 
ceeds to the estates, but the Peerage of 
Tyrawly becomes extinct. This is the 
twentieth Peerage of Ireland that has 
become extinct since the Union in Janu- 
ary 1801. The deceased Peer was the 
great grandson of the Right Hon. Sir 
James Cuff, knt. M. P. for the county 
of Mayo, in 1661, who had a grant from 
Charles II. for his services of the town of 
Ballinrobe, and other extensive estates 
in Mayo and Galway, in 1666. Sir James 
was son of Thomas Cuff, second son of 
Robert Cuff, esq. of Crych, in Somer- 
setshire, where the family had been long 
resident. The unfortunate Henry Cuff, 
Secretary to the Earl of Essex, was of 
the Crych family, being the younger son 
of Robert Cuff, of Donyatt, county of 
Somerset, second son of John Cuff, of 
Crych. The Pedigree of this family ap- 
pears in the Visitation Book of Somer- 
setshire, made 1573. See Wood’s Athen. 
Oxon. 





Sin Francis Mitman, Bart. M.D. F.R.S, 

June 24. At Pinner Grove, Middie- 
sex, in his 75th year, Sir Francis Mil- 
man, Bart. M. D. F. R. S. late Presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians, and 
Physician to their Jate Majesties and to 
the Royal Household. This eminent 
Physician was a native of Devonshire, 
and the son of a clergyman, who gave 
him an excellent education, and then 
sent him to Exeter College, Oxford, 
with the view of bringing him up to his 
own profession. The young man, how- 
ever, conceived an attachment to the 
study of those branches of science which 
are connected with physic, and in these 
he so distinguished himself as to be ap- 
pointed the Travelling Physician of the 
University, on the foundation of Dr. 
Radcliffe. While abroad, he had the 
honor of attending the Duke of Glouces- 
ter at Rome, which circumstance neces- 


before the College of Physicians. He 
married Frances, the only child of Wil- 
liam Hart, Esq. of Stapleton in Glouces- 
tershire. Sir Francis published: Ani- 
madversiones de Natura Hydropis ejusque 
curatione, 8vo. 1779.—On the source of 
the Scurvy and Putrid Fever, 8vo. 
1782. 





LievuT.-GEN. RopeRT NICHOLSON. 

July 3. In York Place, Mary-le- 
bonne, in his 76th year, Lieut.-gen. 
Robert Nicholson, of the Honourable 
Company’s Service on the Bombay Esta- 
blishment, to which he belonged upwards 
of fifty-three years, near forty of which 
were spent in India. The General had 
the misfortune to lose his leg at the siege 
of Barouche, in 1772, when Capt. Nichol- 
son; but this in no material degree im- 
paired his activity, and bis zeal remained 
undiminished. He finally succeeded in 
being Chief Engineer, and ultimately 
Commander of the Forces at Bombay, 
from which situation he retired to the 
ease and comforts of an affluent fortune 
and his native land in 1803. In record- 
ing bis public services, we have estima~- 
ted the smallest portion of the value of 
the man. Among his friends, he was 
warm, kind, and zealous ; to his family, 
he was affectionate and munificent ; and 
the poor bave lost in him an unostenta- 
tious, but most liberal benefactor. 





Dr. James CARMICHAEL SMYTH. 

June 18. In his 80th year, James 
Carmichael Smyth, M. D. F. R.S. and 
Physician Extraordinary to his late Ma- 
jesty. In 1780 this gentleman had the 
charge of the prison and hospital at Win- 
chester, where a very pestilential fever 
prevailed, which called forth his greatest 
exertions. To correct the contagion he 
had recourse to the three mineral acids, 
the superior efficacy of which was quickly 
felt, and subsequent trials on other oc- 
casions shewed the importance of the 
discovery. The doctor in consequence 
made an application to parliament fora 
remuneration, which was granted him in 
1802, but not without opposition, as Dr. 
John Johnstone, of Kidderminster, set 
up a counterclaim, on the ground that 
his father had recommended the same 
acid as a remedy against infection, many 
years before the application of it by Dr. 
Smyth. On examination, however, it 
appeared that the latter had no know- 
ledge of such a hint having been given, 
nor was it proved that Dr. Johnstone 
himself 
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himself had éver tried it on a proper 
seale. His discovery for the prevention 
of contagion, was claimed for the French 
nation by M. Chaptal, who stated it to 
have been first ee by Guyton Mor- 
veau, in 1773. (SeeVol. LXXI1.670.) The 
publications of Dr. Smyth are several ar- 
ticles in different medical collections ; 
and separately, 

An Account of the Effects of Swinging, 
employed as a Remedy in Pulmonary 
Consumption,”’ 8vo. 1787; “‘ The Works 
of the late Dr. William Stark,” 4to. 
1788; “A Description of the Jail Dis- 
temper as it appeared among the Spanish 
Prisoners at Winchester, in 1780, with 
an Account of the means employed for 
curing the Contagion which gave rise to 
it,”’ 8vo. 1795; “* The Effects of Nitrous 
Vapour in Preventing and destroying 
Contagion ascertained, with an Intro- 
duction respecting the Nature of the 
Contagion which gives rise to the Jail 
or Hospital Fever,” 8vo; ‘‘ A Letter to 
William Wilberforce, Esq. on a Pam- 
phiet, by Dr. Johnstone,” 8yo. 1805 ; 
*¢ Remarks on the Report of M. Chaptal, 
with an Examination of the claim of M. 
Guyton de Morveau to the Discovery of 
the Power of the Mineral Acid Gas on 
Contagion,” 8vo.; “A Treatise on Hy- 
drocephaius, or Dropsy of the Brain,” 
8vo, 1814. 

a 
Ricuarp Cesway, Eso. R. A. 

July 4. At his house in Edgware Road, 
at an advanced age, Richard Cosway, 
Esq. R.A. who has long been an orna- 
ment to the Fine Arts of our Country, 
but has for some years been prevented 
from the exercise of his talents by severe 
indisposition. Though corporeally very 
infirm, his mental faculties remained un- 
impaired to the last; and, worn as he 
was by infirmity and inability to pursue 
the Art in which he so much excelled, 
he retained his good spirits and enjoy- 
ment of society, and was always ready 
for offices of kindness. He was chiefly 
distinguished as a Painter in Miniature, 
but all his works were marked by supe- 
rior taste, correctness, elegance, and 
beauty, and at one period of his life he 
maintained an ascendancy in that pecu- 
liar province of Art, which bade defiance 
to all attempts at rivalry. The same taste, 
spirit, and beauty, appeared also in his 
Oil Paintings, and he has left a collection 
of Drawings, so large as to be wonder- 
ful, considering that they were made in 
the intervals of a very active profession, 
rendered so by the attraction of his ta- 
lents. These Drawings may rank in 
excellence and variety with all similar 
remains of the most celebrated Old Mas- 
ters of Italy. Mr. Cosway possessed an 
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excellent understanding, well improved 
by study, and a turn for humour, and 
even waggery, that rendered him an 
agreeable companion. He was well- 
known to the chief persons in this coun- 
try. He had lately removed from his 
house in Stratford-place, where a great 
part of his collection of Ancient Pictures 
and other property had been recently 
disposed of, and had; chosen an agree- 
able residence in Edgware Road. Mr. 
Cosway has left a widow of congenial 
taste and talents, whose works are well 
known to the public, and of course 
justly admired, and to whose amiable 
qualities in private life, as well as to her 
high professional merits, we reluctantly 
deny ourselves at present the pleasure of 
paying a sincere tribute of esteem and 
admiration. 
<_—ae 


Mr. GeorcE Frost. 


June 28. At his house, on the Com- 
mon Quay at Ipswich, and in the 78th 
year of his age, Mr. George Frost, whose 
peculiar merits as a Painter were well 
known to the discerning few in the 
county of Suffolk. 

He was a native of Ousden, where his 
father was a builder, to which business 
the son was brought up. He soon, how- 
ever relinquished this, on being appoint- 
ed to a confidential situation in the Blue 
Coach Office, in Ipswieb; which situa- 
tion he retained for many years, and 
from which he retired about eight years 
ago, after having acquired a comfortable 
competence, with the greatest credit to 
himself, and the most perfect satisfaction 
to the Proprietors. 

At an early age, he evinced a strong 
inclination for drawing, which pleasing 
pursuit he indulged at such intervals as 
his necessary avocations would allow. 
With no aid from the instructions of 
others, but by the power of his native 
talents alone, exercised with steady and 
persevering application, he raised him- 
self to distinguished excellence as‘a spi- 
rited and delightful artist. 

His productions, and more particu- 
larly his Drawings, were admirable, and 
exhibited abundant proofs of the cha- 
racter and genius of a Master. He stu- 
died nature with the closest attention, 
and in his attempts to delineate her 
beauties, was eminently successful. He 
was an accurate observer of ber in all 
her appearances, and possessed a cha- 
racteristic touch for all her forms. The 
subjects which he selected were such as 
did credit to his taste and judgment; 
and whatever came from his pencil bore 
the impress of originality and truth, and 
evinced, in a bold and masterly manner, 

the 
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may, with the strictest Justice, be ap- 
plied to the ingenious subject of this 
memoir :— 


the local character and features of the 
County in which he resided. 


* His genius lov’d his Counrv’s native 
views, (tered farms ; 

Its taper spires, green lawns, and shel- 
He touch’d each scene with nature’s ge- 
nuine hues, {its charms.” 

And gave the Surroxk landscape all 


“ The pleasing scenery around the 
town of Ipswich ; its hollow and tortuous 
Janes with broken sand-banks ; its copse- 
grown dells; above all, the richly- 
wooded and picturesque acclivities of its 
winding river, were his perpetual haunts.” 


«« —— Here I've mark'd the Artist stray, 
Here linger out the summer day ; 

And with enthusiast pencil trace 

Or storm or sun-shine’s varied grace : 
But chief when golden lights relieve 
The dark and giant shades of eve, 

He felt his soul to transport warm, 

And fixed ev'ry fleeting charm.” 


“ These were his Academy; and the 
many ‘beautiful specimens which be has 
left ofhis successful treatment of such sub- 
jects, sufficiently attest with what dili- 
gence he studied in this school of na- 
ture.” Every part, indeed, in these pro- 
ductions is closely copied from her de- 
tails, with artless description and with 
simple effect ; but at the same time exe- 
cuted with a peculiar freedom of expres- 
sion, and with the utmost felicity of 
handling. 

Mr. Frost was a most ardent admirer, 
and a close and correct imitator, of the 
productions of his countryman, the cele- 
brated Gainsborough ; and in “ his own 
admirable sketches from nature deci- 
sively evinced with what a congenial ar- 
dour, and with how keen a relish, he 
had imbibed the genius and the spirit 
of his adopted master.” 

He possessed a pleasing collection of 
Paintings, and many valuable drawings, 
of his favourite Gainsborough (which 
will now be sold), executed in different 
ways, but principally with black chalk 
and lead pencil, in the neat style of his 
earlier manner—an inestimable treasure 
to one, who almost idolized the hand 
that drew them. 

The last work, which closed the career 
of Mr. Frost’s pursuits, was an excellent 
Copy of Gainsborough’s large View of 


* the Mall in St. James’s Park, of which 


he possessed the Original. It was painted 
in the 77th year of his age, and must be 
considered as an extraordinary perform- 
ance, 

The following lines, written in a room 
Alled with Paintings by Gainsborough, 


How close yon imitative tablet treads 
On Nature !—Mark ! with what enchant- 
ing grace, 
On the rich canvas is her mirror’d face 
Reflected. How the artist’s pencil sheds 
Its vernal light on yon tall mountain 
eads, 
Then sinks into its loveliest tints, to trace 
Low copse, or loamy bank, or sheltering 
place, {the brooklet spreads, 
Where through wild flowers, and weeds, 
Thou hast not Titian’s colours; nor is 
thine, (throne 
Ingenious Artist, the great Tuscan’s 
On which he sate gigantic and alone; 
But loveliest graces in thy tablet shine ; 
The soft, the pensive scene is all thine 
own, (chiefly mine. 
That soothes full many a heart, and 


During the last few months of this 
worthy man’s career, he suffered the 
most excruciating torments, which he 
bore with the greatest fortitude. Through- 
out along life, his conduct was virtuous, 
exemplary, and irreproachable ; his reli- 
gious sentiments pure ; and his morality 
perfect: the possession, therefore, of 
these virtues left him nothing to reflect 
upon that could tend in the least degree 
to embitter his declining hours. ‘To 
strangers, his manners appeared shy and 
reserved ; but to those who were inti- 
mately acquainted with him, they as- 
sumed a very different aspect. Possessed 
of true independence (a quality, alas! 
but rarely found, even amongst those 
who might presume to call themselves 
his betters), he scorned to solicit the ap- 
probation of others by mean compliance 
or servile adulation. He had read much, 
and had profited by his reading ; for 
the information which he had thus col- 
lected was applied to the promotion of 
his favourite, his beloved pursuit. 

He has left a widow, who will deeply 
lament the loss of an affectionate and 
an attentive husband, to whom she bad 
been happily united for the space of 
forty-five years, but by whom he had no 
issue. 

The writer of this brief Memoir, who 
has pored over the productions of his 
pencil again and again with increased 
delight, and in whose society he has 
spent many an agreeable hour, pays this 
last, this humble, but well-merited tri- 
bute to the memory of a much-respected 
friend, and of a truly virtuous and honest 
man, 
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DEATHS. 
1820. AT Kyater, Madras, A. R. C. 
Oct, 15. Norcott, of his Majesty’s 89th 


Regiment, and son of Col. Norcott, of the 
Rifle Brigade. 

Nov. 26, Mr. Thomas Stevenson, Mid- 
shipman of the Castle Huntley East India- 
man, second son of Mr, Robert Stevenson, 
of Great Tower-street. 

1821. May 17. In Campbell County, 
Virginia, aged 121, Mr. Chas. Layne, sen. 
He was born in Albemarle, near Buck- 
ingham County, in 1700. At the period 
of Gen, Braddock’s defeat, Mr. Layne was 
55 years of age, and was exempt from mi- 
litary duty on that alarming occasion. He 
has left'a widow, aged 110 years, and a 
numerous and respectable family down to 
the third and fourth generation. — Mr. 
Layne was a subject of four British Sove- 
reigns, and a Citizen of the United States 
for nearly 48 years, Until within a few 
years, he enjoyed all his faculties, with 
vigorous bodily health. 

May 31. Mr. John Hunt, Deputy 
Harbour Master of Ramsgate, put a 
period to his existence in one of the 
harbour warehouses, by suspending him- 
self from one of the beams, One of the 
pier men left him sorting some rigging 
at eight o’clock, and on his return from 
breakfast he found Mr. Hunt a corpse, 
Every assistance was immediately pro- 
cured, and no means left untried to re- 
store animation ; but unhappily the vital 
spark was extinct, In the melancholy ter- 
mination of Mr. Hunt’s life, society has 
lost a valuable and an upright individual : 
as a mao, a husband, and a father, he 
always conducted himself with honour, in- 
tegrity, and an affectionate zeal for his 
family ; in his situation of Deputy Har- 
bour Master, his energetic exertions upon 
all occasions will be long remembered, 
and the Visitors of Ramsgate will have to 
regret him in the loss of the Captain of 
Sir William Curtis’s yacht, who, though 
possessed of all that bluntness of charac- 
ter which distinguishes the profession of a 
sailor, and in the enjoyment of his generous 
Master’s favour and indulgence, yet pre- 
served that respect which he knew be- 
longed to those who sailed with Sir Wil- 
liam. After faithfully and honestly hav- 
ing served the worthy Baronet nearly 
twenty years, and gained his entire confi- 
dence and esteem, his loss will be doubt- 
less severely felt. The unfortunate man 
was in good circumstances, and has left a 
widow and several children to lament his 
fate, 

June 21, In Blackheath-road, Green- 
wich, Sarah, wife of Major Benwell, 

At’ Framlingham, in her 16th year, 
Mary-Caroline Elford, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Wm. Wyatt, A. M. 
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and F. R.S. Rector of Framlingham cum 
Saxted, and of Theberton, Suffolk. 

June 23, At Beaulieu, near Lausanne, 
Switzerland, the wife of Archibald Kelso, 
esq. of Sanchrie. 

Aged 71, the wife of the Rev. Orbell 
Ray, rector of Tostock, Suffolk. 

At Villa Tanzi, near Como, in her 28th 
year, the wife of Laurence Oliphant, esq. 
of Condie. 

In Great Russell-street, Covent-garden, 
aged 73, Mr. Thomas Grignon, watch- 
maker. 

June 24. The Rev. Wm. Hawtayne, 
34 years Rector of Elstree, Hertfordshire. 

June 26. On the North Parade, Bath, 
Hannah, wife of the Rev. Charlies Sandi- 
ford, Archdeacon of Wells. 

At Norwood, Surrey, Mr. Wm. Salter, 
of Holborn Hill. 

June 27. After a short illness, Eliza- 
beth Isabella, wife of W. C. Russell, esq. 
of Woodfield, Worcestershire, and third 
daughter of J. T. H. Hooper, esq. of Wit- 
ton Castle, Durham. 

June 28. In Lower Brook-street, aged 
85, Thomas Boddington, esq. 

Aged 13, Henry-Crabtree, son of Mr. 
Wm. Young, of Abchurch-lane. 

At Winchmore Hill, the relict of the 
late Dr. Werner, 

At Dorking, in his 39d year, Mr. Rich. 
Bousfield, of Aldermanbury. 

At Southampton, aged 52, G. Smyth, 
esq. Captain in the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service, 

June 29. At Ann Dale’s, Bruce Grove, 
Tottenham, aged 78, Mr. Robt. Womers- 
ley, of Minster, 

Aged 16, Eliza, third daughter of the 
late Wm. Beanford, esq. of Paradise-row, 
Rotherhithe. 

In his 3lst year, Mr. James Smither, 
jun. of Cecil-street, Strand. 

John Fitzwater, esq. of Cranbourn, 
Hants, many years Confectioner to his 
late Majesty and the Royal Family. 

Sarah, daughter of the late Capt. Abel 
Vyvyan, of the Hon, East India Com- 
pany’s service, 

June 30, At Stocks, near Manchester, 
aged 80), the relict of the late B. L. Win- 
ter, esq. 

In Margaret’s-place, Hackney - road, 
aged 68, Mr. Thomas East, late of Cle- 
ment’s-lane, Lombard-street. 

At Wandsworth, Surrey, in her 77th 
year, Mrs. Bennett, relict of the late Mr. 
Thomas Bennett. 

At her son-in-law’s, Matthew Finch, esq. 
in her 85th year, Mrs, Rolt, of Deptford, 
widow. 

Lately. At Stamford Hill, John Ha- 
milton, esq. 

Devonshire — Rev. George Hawker, in 
his 25th year, who had but a few days 

before 
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before taken possession of the valuable 
vicarage of Tamerton: at which time he 
was in full health. 

Kent —At Lydd Vicarage, aged 60, the 
Rey. W. P. Warburton, late fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

, Lincolnshire — John, the eldest son of 
Mr. Hebb, of Beckingham, aged 15. His 
death was occasioned by swallowing a 
substance some time back, supposed to be 
an orange kernc !, which lodged in the in- 
testines and formed an ulceration. 

Suffolk — At Halesworth, aged 79, Mr. 
Edward Lightfoot, many years general 
surveyor of the Ipswich and Yarmouth 
turnpikes. 

Susser—At Chichester, almost suddenly, 
G. W. Thomas and J. Williams, esqrs.— 
The former of these old friends was six 
times returned one of the Members for that 
city (for which he sat from 1784 to 1813) ; 
and the latter was his principal sup- 
porter, against the Richmond interest, in 
each contest. 

Yorkshire —At Firby, in his 82d year, 
Col. Coore. 

Abroad — Mrs. Alsop, the actress, dau. 
of the late Mrs. Jordan, suddenly; it is 
said from taking, by mistake, toojstrong a 
dose of laudanum, 

July 1. At Bath, in his 77th year, Henry 
Cox, esq. 

In Duke-street, Westminster, in his 22d 
year, Edmund, eldest son of Edmund 
Smith, esq. 

At Peckham Rye, aged 16, Mary-Anne, 
only child of Mr. Joseph West, of Shore- 
ditch, : 

At Walham Green, Fulham, the widow 
of Captain Starkie. 

At Colchester, aged 57, Lieut.-col. Col- 
vell, late of the 24th dragoons. 

July 2. In Hampshire, after a lingering 
illness, Sir Thomas Champneys, bart. aged 
16, of a very ancient family in the West of 
England. He was born Oct. 9, 1745; was 
created a baronet Jan. 1767; married, 
first, Caroline-Anne, dau. of Richard Cox, 
of Quarley, Hants, esq. who dying in 
1791, he married, secondly, a dau. of 
Humphrey Kirchin, of Stubbington, Hants, 
esq. He is succeeded in dignity and estate 
by his only surviving son, by his first wife, 
Thomas Swymmer Champneys, esq. of 
Orchardleigh Park, Scmerset. 

At Paris, Rose, daughter of the late John 
Tunno, esq. of Devonshire place. 

Wm. G. Carter, esq. late a banker at 
Portsmouth. 

At Antwerp, Charles Biddulph, esq. of 
Burton Park, Sussex. 

Lieut. H. B. Woodhouse, R. N. 

July 3. At Limerick, in her 25th year, 
the Hon, Catherine Jane Stratton, eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Clarina, and 
wife of Lieut.-col. Stratton of the 70th re- 
giment of infantry, to whom she was united 
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(July, 
on the 3d of March last, (See Part I. p. 
274.) 

In his 8ist year, W. Nettleship, esq. of 
Gower-street, Bedford-square. 

In Warwick-street, aged 77, T. Hotchis 
Littler, esq. 

Mr, John Ratter, jun. of Ravensbury 
Mills, Mitcham, Surrey. 

July 4; At Tottenham, aged 4 years, 
Agnes-Caroline, fourth daughter of William 
Robinson, esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

July 5. George Hassell, esq. of Choles- 
bury Lodge, near Chesham, Bucks; a gen- 
tleman of considerable property, a Magis- 
trate for the counties of Middlesex and 
Buckingham, and who served the office of 
High Sheriff for Bucks in 1818. He was 
unmarried, but had an only sister living 
with him, for whom he felt the warmest 
affection, For some days his spirits had 
been depressed in consequence of his sis- 
ter’s illness increasing so as to threaten 
certain and speedy dissolution. The day 
before he put into the post, at Chesham, a 
letter to Messrs. Atkinson and Parkinson, 
solicitors, of Lincoln’s Inn, directing them 
in urgent terms to come down to him on 
the following day. At night, he desired 
his servant to go to bed, as having letters 
to write, he would not keep him up, and 
not to cal] him very early. Next morning 
Mr. Horwood, a neighbouring farmer, 
came by appointment, when it was disco- 
vered that Mr. Hassell had not been in 
bed. Three letters were found upon his 
table ; one was to Mr. Horwood, giving 
him directions to secure his papers till the 
arrival of Messrs. Atkinson and Parkinson, 
and inclosing the key of the secretaire in 
which they were deposited ;—the second 
was to Sir Brent Spencer, of the Lee, 
taking leave of him ;—and the third to Mr. 
Rickford, of Aylesbury, for a similar pur- 
pose; in which he added, that his “ late 
severe illness had brought on paralytic 
affection and insanity.” After a search of 
three hours the body was found in a deep 
pond. The gentleman, to whom he had 
written from Chesham, came down in the 
afternoon, and the Coroner’s inquest was 
held on the following day. The. Jury re- 
turned a verdict—*' That the deceased had 
thrown himself into the said pond in a fit 
of insanity.”—Miss Hassell died on the 
morning of the inquest, about nine o’clock. 
The deceased has left (by a will dated 
March 1815) all his property to Messrs. 
Atkinson and Parkinson, after releasing 
those who might be indebted to him at the 
time of his decease. He was about 50 
years of age, and his sister was 46. 

Aged 65, Mr. Thomas Bates, of Wel- 
beck-street. 

At Finborough, Suffolk, Thomas Smith, 
gent. late adjutant of the Warwickshire 
regiment of Militia. 

By the falling of a scaffold in Paternos- 
ter 
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ter-row 21, Henry, third son of the 
late Mr. ae Phillips, of Bermondsey. 

Aged 27, William, fourth son of Robert 
Vincent, esq. of Bridgefoot, South Mims, 
Middlesex. 

In her 74th year, Mrs. Woods, of Para- 
dise-row, Stoke Newington. 

At Peckham, aged 78, Geo. Jeffery, esq. 

In Prince’s-street, Drury-lane, suddenly, 
by the rapture of a blood-vessel on the 
chest, Frances, wife of Mr. Wm. Green, 
formerly of Lamb’s Conduit-street, but 
latterly of President-street West, Gos- 
well-street road. 

Suddenly, at his house in Portland-place, 
Charles Thomson, esq. one of the Masters 
of the High Court of Chancery, He had 
had a paralytic stroke, and had been ina 
declining state for some time past. 

At Reading, in her 70th year, Mary, re- 
lict of the late Henry Shepherd, esq. Water- 
bailiff of London. 

lo Euston-square, in her 20th year, 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Blake, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

In his 66th year, Mr, John Sparrow, of 
Ipswich. 

In Chelsea Hospital, aged 76, Thomas 
Keate, esq. surgeon to that establishment 
for upwards of 30 years : surgeon to the 
King; and late surgeon-general to the 
army. He published, “Cases of the Hy- 
drocele, with observations on a peculiar 
method of treating that disease, 1788,” 
8vo, — Observations on the Fifth Report 
of the Commissioners of Military Inquiry, 
1808,” 4to,—“* Observations on the Pro- 
ceedings and the Report of the Medical 
Board appointed to examine the state of 
the Army Depét in the Isle of Wight, 
1809,” Svo. 

Juiy I. At Wallasey, Cheshire, aged 
70, James Meddowcroft, esq. of Gray’s- 
inn-square. : 

At Caen, in France, Anne, wife of Major 
J. D’Acre Watson, of the East Indian 


army. 
July 8. At Sanderstead, Surrey, the Rev. 


Atwood Wigsell. See an account of his 
family io Bray’s Surrey, vol. IL. 

In Broad-street, Reading, in her 76th 
year, Mrs. Richards, surviving her hus- 
band only 19 weeks. | 

At Chester, Thomas Bradford, esq. one 
of the aldermen of that city. 

At Tor Abbey, Devonshire, aged 20, 
Edmund, son of Robert Peel, esq. of Ard- 
wick, Lancashire. 

Aged 80, Gilbert Burn, esq. of Great 
Alie-street, Goodman’s Fields. 

At Cobham, Thomas Nisbett, jun. esq. 

In the Circus, Greenwich, in her 35th 
year, Caroline, wife of William Ellis, esq. 
and daughter of the late Joseph Hamer, 
esq. of Demerara. 

Abel Grey, esq. of Barnsbury-place, 
Islington, eldest son of the late W. Grey, 
esq. of Highbury-place, 
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At Havre-de-Grace, aged 49, Rear-Ad- 
miral the Hon. Francis Faringtom Gardner. 

July 9. At Sutton, near Hull, in his 76th 
year, R. Bell, esq. 

At Bookham Grove, Surrey, in her 53d 
year, the Hon. Catharine Dawnay, daugh- 
ter of the late, and sister of the present 
Viscount Downe. 

At Yarmouth, Norfolk, in his 64th year, 
John L. Close, esq. son of the late Rev. 
Jobn Close. 

In London, William Douglas, esq. of 
Orchardton, late M. P. for Plympton. 

In Cleveland-row, Sir John W. Comp- 
ton, D.C. L. late Judge of the Vice Ad- 
miralty Court of Barbadoes, and Fellow 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Eliz. Tate, of Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Elmley Castle, Worcestershire, in 
his 90th year, Richard Bourne Charlette, 
esq. 

July 10. At Croydon, Mary, widow of 
the late William Chatfield, esq. 

The wife of Mr. Charles Reeve, of Half 
Moon-street. 

July 11 At Brighton, William Grant, 
esq. of Congalton, in the county of Had- 
ington. 

In Queen-square, Capt. Robert Boyle, 
of the 42d regiment. 

At Medburne, Leicestershire, aged 82, 
Robert Stanley, esq. 

At Brighton, Amelia, wife of Mr. E. H. 
Creasy. 

Athis Rectory, aged 28, the Rev. Henry 
Grace Sperling, Rector of Papworth St. 
Agnes, Huntingdonshire. 

July 12. At Batb, in bis 9ist year, the 
Rev, Sir Charles Wheler, bart. Vicar of 
Leamington Hastings, Warwickshire, and 
a Prebendary of York. He succeeded his 
brother Sir William in 1799 ; and married 
Lucy, one of the daughters and coheiresses 
of Sir John Strange, Master of the Rolls, 
by whom he had three suns and five 
daughters. 

in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
Mr. Henderson, attorney, of Leman-street, 
Goodman’s- Fields. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Amey, many years a 
resident in Ivy-lane, Newgate-street. 

July 13. Sarah, wife of Mr. John Taite, 
of Oxford-street. 

Sarah, daughter of Mr. James Richman, 
of Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire. 

At Walworth, Mr. George Dowse, of 
Cheapside, glover. 

July 13, At bis apartments at the Lon- 
don Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill (within the 
Rules of the Fleet Prison), in his 85th year, 
Sir Watkin Lewes, knight. He was elected 
alderman of Lime-street Ward in 1772; 
and removed (as father of the city) to 
Bridge Ward Without in 1804, on the 
death of Mr. Harley. He served the office 
of Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 1772, 
and of Lord Mayor in 1780-81, He was 
elected M. P. for the City of London in 

1781 
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1781 on the death of Mr. Alderman Hay- 
ley (see vol. LI. pp. 440, 486), and again, 
in 1790; but lost his election in 1796, 
Sir Watkin Lewes married a lady of large 
fortune ; but in 1773 and 1774 he em- 
broiled himself in expences in two elections 
for Worcester (see vol. XLIIL, 579, and 
XLIV. 90, 93, 294, 386), which io their 
consequences so involved him in law-suits, 
that he never recovered the possession of 
his estates : this we believe, however, arose 
in a great measure from his own obstinacy. 

At the Mansion-house Cottage, Camber- 
well, in his 79th year, the Rev. William 
Smith, A. M. 

Eliza, wife of Mr. Charles Rich, of Rat- 
cliffe Cross, solicitor. 

July 14. tn Paradise-row, Islington, in 
his 89th year, Lewis Herne, esq. brother 
of Sir William Herne. 

July 15, At Highbury-place, in her 65th 
year, the widow of the late James Stuart, 
esq. and third daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Mardoch, esq. merchant, of Rot- 
terdam. 

At Newcastle, aged 72, Mr.“Wm., Cant, 
of the Blue Bell, at the Head of the Side, 
Mr. C. was formerly a piper in the North- 
umberland Militia ; and he was unequalled 
in the performance of the old Border mu- 
sic upon the pipes and violin, 

Somerville Mar Ward, son of James 
Ward, esq. R. A. 

At Clapton, in her 71st year, Catherine, 
relict of the late William Bowman, esq. 
of Lombard-street. 

July 17. Io his 77th year, John Newby, 
esq. He was 38 years Secretary to the 
Marine Society. 

At Herne Bay, after a few days illness, 


[July. 


the Rev. Ben. Forfitt Dornford, M. A. 
Curate of Swaycliffe and Reculver, son of 
the late Josiah Dornford, esq. one of bis 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Kent. 

July 22. At Ealing, in his 60th year, 
suddenly, while in bed, Sir Jonathan Miles, 
knight. Lady Miles was awakened by a 
noise in his throat, and called up the ser- 
vants ; when medical advice was applied to, 
but in vain, A Coroner’s inquest was held, 
—verdict, died by the visitation of God.— 
Sir Jonathan Miles served the office of 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex with Sir 
James Branscomb in 1806-7, 

July 26. At his house at Clapham Com- 
mon, after a severe illness, Richard Roth- 
well, esq. of Cheapside, alderman of the 
Ward of Cheap; to which honour he was 
elected on the death of Mr. Alderman 
Goodbehere in 1819, The death of this 
most efficient Magistrate and excellent 
man is deeply felt by all the inhabitants 
of the Ward over which he presided, 
—In 1820, he served the office of 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, under 
rather peculiar circumstances, in conse- 
quence of the singularity of his Colleague, 
Mr. Sheriff Parkins—Mr. Rothwell, bow- 
ever, joined heartily with Mr. Alderman 
Bridges, then Lord Mayor, in supporting 
the honour and hospitality of the first City 
of the Empire; for which he had the satis- 
faction of receiving from the Court of Com- 
mon Council ap unanimous vote of thanks, 
at the same time that they passed a reso- 
lution of censure on Mr. Parkins. (See 
vol. XC. part ii. p. 368.)—Mr, Rothwell 
was also Treasurer of the Constitutional 
Association. 
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Mersorotocicat Tasxe for July, 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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Height of Fahrenbeit’s Thermometer, 
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34/34/ 3 |S2 34(88]. (8 
melee § es Barom.| Weather melee) § 3 Z|Barom.| Weather 
as 2s ee in. Pts./ July 182), as es ==)" pts.| July 1821. 
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27 | 52 | 66 | 50 |30, 15 /fair 

65 | 58 » 25 fair 

72 | 60; ,19 |fair [night 
30 | 56 | 74 | 66 , 03 jfair, rain at 

Ji. | 57 | 72 | 50 |29, 67 jrain 

2 | 50} 53 | 50 , 87 |rain 
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3 | 50 | 59 | 50; , 90 |cloudy 
4 | 51 | 60 | 55 |30, 17 |cloudy 
5 | 55 | 66 | 56 | 25 |fair 

6 | 56 | 60 | 54] ,01 |showery 
7 | 54 | 57 | 50 (29, 90 |showery 
8 | 52} 59 | 52 /30, 13 |cloudy 
9 | 59! 68 | 56] , 16 |fair 

10 | 57 | 68 | 57 » 19 jfair 

11 | 52 | 67 | 57) 21 |hazy 




















12 | 56 | 62 | 52 |30, 13 |fair 
13 | 54} 65156] ,01 |bazy 
14 | 56 | 67 | 57 /29, 89 |cloudy 
15 | 56 | 60] 55 | , 74 {rain 
16 | 56 | Tl } 60 {30,11 |fair 
17 | 60 | 69 | 60] , 34 [cloudy 
18 | 60 | 74 | 60] , 36 |fair 
19 | 58 | 74] 64] , 08 /fair 





20 | 62 | 72} 59 29, 92 |cloudy 
21 | 63; 7 60 | , 84 |showery 
22} 60} 71} 6 , 64 | fair 

23 | 62} 69/| 59] ,72 {stormy 


60 | 68 | 57 , 85 |showery 
60 | 67 | 594 , 99 Ishowery 
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24 | 60 | 68 | 60 | ,84 |showery 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 26, to July 24, 1821, 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5 101] 50end60 111 
Males - 740 1498 Males 540 1064 5and10 48/60and70 97 
Females'- 688 Females 524 10 and 20 30] 70and80 83 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 224 20 abd SO) =684] 80 and90 49 
30 aod 40 115] 90 and 100 6 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 116 | 100 ¢ 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending July 21, 1821. 
MARITIME COUNTIES. 
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Wheat} Rye | Barly | Oats. | Beans 
oe dia die dis dia @ 
$0 23 10; 21 2/28 4 
32 22 10 | 15 11} 26 10 
32 23 0} 17 10} 29 11 


25 24 0/17 2} 31 10 


London 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
Northum. 
Cumberl. 
Westmor. 
Lancaster 
Chester 


Flint 
Denbigh 
Anglesea 
Carnarvon 


49 
50 


5 
5 
5 37 2610; 22 4/31 5 
28 2/22 6/31 5 


5 38 


oe c¢ & CY G.S 


24 6/21 3} 31 


Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarth. 
Glamorgan 
Gloucester 
Somerset 
Monm. 
Devon 
Cornwall 
12... | Dorset 
Hants 


Aggregate Average which 59 
governs Importation 


30 


32 23 32 30 20 





9/32 3)22 3;19 5/31 5}30 20 


5 
1 
2 
5 
3 32 
4 
8 
8 
3 
3 


5 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 


5}32 3/25 1/20 1333 -0; 50 20 




















0133 0; 24 2118 11,730 10,351 4,19 8 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 23, 45s. to 50s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 25, 32s. 24d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 27. 
Kent Bags......s...0.0. 22 14s. to 4/. 15s. | Kent Pockets 21. 14s. to 41 15s. 
Sussex Ditto ........... 2/4. 8s. to 3, 8s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 2/. 8s. to Si. 8s. 
Essex Ditto.....0.000... 24. 8s. to Si, 15s. | Essex Ditto..... seauese 2l, 8s. to 3. 15s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 27: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 15s. Straw 1/. 16s. 0d. Clover 5/. 0s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 8s. Od. 
Straw 1/.14s. 0d. Clover5i. 5s.---Smithfield, Hay 44 15s. Od. Straw 1/. 16s. Od. Clover 5i, 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
BDarhrcccrcccece-ccoqeecesces®t: GE te Ga. Od. | Latte cccccescces eeecccceceoes 3s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton...soee- sees eecceees Qs. 8d. to 4s, 4d. Head of Cattle at Market July 27: 

Veal ...00. . . Od. to 5s, Od Beasts.......e0eene0 397 Calves 330. 
Pork...rocccscscceserssereecs. 8d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 8,670 Pigs 440. 


COALS, July 27: Newcastle 36s. Od. to 42s. Od. —Sunderland, 38s, 6d, to 00s. Od. 


TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Town Tallow 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia 47s. 6d. 
SOAP, Yellow 84s. Mottled 94s. Curd 98s.-CANDLES, 10s. Od. ptr Doz. Moulds I 1s, 6d. 



























































































































































































































































21. 
JULY, 18 Con. | 
TOCKS IN : j ills. oe | 
AY’S PRICE OF s India ,O.5S.5S. 8 Ex. Bi " Acct. 
EACH D Imp. 3 Irish k Ann. Bonds, 1 dis.|77 4) 
: Cty SperCt. B. Long nt | Som. 46 44 pr.|Ipr. 4 the 
° 1 [3.8 g | § $ 3 k Red (Spr.Ct. we ro 7 Navy. “194 _ . 45 47 pr. Quis. 2 pr. 
Elgesizz Ris -S 05 © Ban el . |Ct,Con, . 1 x ie 
2 Lae Sci=s 3 ges 2 Stock. opr.Ce toa 86% [944 ; 19 48 50 pr.|Idis. 4pr.|77§ | = 
8 Seales e -_— H 
bere se gaitser le Jun,21 sei 4 dj 853 793% 4 riprli7e ails 
=o ovo” o 3 .|/pa . 
ct Es bes [Rea 99| Holiday ong Ppa Peivig 31> 
ages odes BT 29 15k @ ; 194 53 pad 4 pr.l774 §)1 > 
ob lta [REEF go ” Sunday 48 4 p els pr./77g 781 3 
$3essx Bm SEATS gS ju } 764 86 944 4 19§ | 75% 2334 5 8 pelts Bile 
oes tas EcEe. eee 229% 76% 864 j942 4 ——— 19 2 4 prlt7g 4 “ 
Bekzens a badg6 : 164 ; | 87 loag tice 4 194 | 114 alle 
a = : :Bep 16 95° 4 118 {| 5 
:.. 8 Pu st B " 9. 9 6 pr 
oeP es soe beans 5|2514 16% $164 rr 4} 95% [108g 4) 194 57 70 Pr 6 pr.|784 1 ee 
eeteatiteede| | Sete tars pk sf FB BeR sche 
aera ons OS q :HSE Ee da "a ——/954 4 19 234 4 4 6 pr.|7 fe 
qalieii | Bo a ee LS) Pare ec 
ms Sab ges Eo's 2323 7 & 4\86% 74195 of 3| 19 56 pr. [5 4 pr. 
« - eo ia) sam = a 10 a "14 7 164 ” 954 ? 1094 4 152 6 5 pr. Zz 
CaZ Es het wie ; tn: Gap. 16g 9] 87% | 109% g| 194 17% 413 
© e583 gaa tk | les - 1912324 aint tie 874 98 } 109 | 19% 56 55 pr.|4 a vn Bila 
2) aes ..5 -3z SAS 3 1k 6$765 4 96 ST pr./5 . 8% “$12 
2 - wt A o -= = ” | a ~ 
38735 Ee aac 33x ielesag alt? 6glr6s i 87h (954 $1084 § of 16 6 5 prltig gis 
SE Sn38 P. 8.5 riage 9|16% ined H 8Tf |95§ 4/108% 9 2354 5 a 4 6 pr.i77$ 6415 
— a os . ‘O@a~— -”- 17 ts 4176 « ha 58 6 pr. z 
So» a Fo |=3s . 11% 19% 7164 235% 
gSe=GeE| Ry ose 18|—— 95g §| 1094] 19 754 |fz 
eat 87 9 : 6 pr. = 
eat ey eerste 20j203  |rmh ahoy oi] nd lose & ; 234 | —|s9 60 pr $ orl — He 
os e=p-5 . a) 174 154 4 
ea ile A ae ier : 95% | 109 me Py i. 3 4 prji———| 
Roe lig sSA sewer 22} Sunday 64 gi764 95 | 108%] 1 164 
esPiiees ens L ga. || 2afess4 a i 57 59 prié 5 pr 
Setengs.: Sst 33 ss 19 
ae ez es ea] shady 25| Holiday seq | ost | 109" | 494 f 
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=Ben ee ese SECS 26 "6 
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